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It is especially to be regretted that no certain portraits of 
Leonardo in his youth can be identified. There is, however, the 
chance that this exquisite drawing, now in Windsor Castle, a 
work certainly by Leonardo’s hand, may aiso be a portrait of 
himself in early manhood. It shows that combination of perfect 
physical form and strength with that elegance and gayety which 
were characteristic of Leonardo’s youth. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF ART VS. SCIENCE AS 
ILLUSTRATED IN LEONARDO DA VINCI * 


by 
L. PIERCE CLARK 


In order to gain a comprehensive understanding of our thesis it 
will be necessary for us to define more specifically the special 
provinces of art and science in human interests and activities. 

The essential difference between an art and a science is in aim. 
Science and art are ways of investigating and presenting different 
aspects of truth. Science inquires for the sake of knowledge, while 
art exists for the sake of its own activity; it carries its own right to 
exist independent of its goal or objective projection. Indeed, art 
is marred in its beauty or totality if it essays to teach or to expound 
a use or reason for being. This fact is so well known that we rightly 
use the aphorism, “Art for art’s sake.”’ 

Artists invariably differ from each other in presenting the different 
aspects of the objects which they portray. Indeed, the multifarious 
aspects of an object after it has passed through the artist’s deepest 
unconscious and has been reprojected into his artistic productions 
give us a crude idea of the manner in which such works of art come 
into being. The depth and variety of unconscious impulses stirred 
into expression will in some measure be reflected in the degree and 
worth of the art production. An art directly and immediately con- 
cerns itself with a sense faculty, which the whole art production seizes 
upon and keeps in view. In this manner it may teach that faculty 
(perceptual visualization) to be trained, developed or guided. On the 
other hand a science has regard for the product to be attained; it 
keeps it in view and proceeds to unfold the nature and proper char- 
acteristics of this object goal. 

Incidental to this difference in aim is also a difference in method. 

* Read before the Section of Historical and Cultural Medicine, January 


28, 1926; People’s Institute, December 14, 1926; Civic Club, February 16, 
1927: St. Mark’s Church (with Prof. H. R. Cross), March 13, 1927. 
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Science is analytic, critical and logical in an intellectual sense, while 
art is synthetic, emotional and constructive. In the subject matter 
which concerns the two, an art involves the means of discipline in 
the use of knowledge which may have been produced by a corre- 
sponding science. For instance, we have an art in the manner by 
which mercury as a remedy may be introduced into the human system, 
the value and use of which was determined purely by scientific experi- 
ment. Thus in medicine we have both art and science combined. 
Theoretically, we may view the art of a science as an activity which 
seeks to codrdinate, compare, abstract or generalize the fundamental 
laws of scientific knowledge. Or again, in the preparatory use of 
this knowledge it may fashion rules which are the lessons of experi- 
ence and are thus designed to facilitate work or give it superior 
elegance. One might conclude that the more complete the scientific 
basis of an art, the more perfect will be that art. But the kind and 
degree of scientific knowledge that amplify this art are often quite 
different from what the strict scientific worker thinks they are or 
should be. Later we shall make this the more obvious. 

In a secondary use of the word, science stands for an art that 
rests upon a science; thus the fundamental conception of the occupa- 
tion of the architect embraces the two elements of science and art. 
For instance, architecture as an art is the work of the skilled hand : 
as a science it is that of the informed and cultivated mind. However, 
it is not this latter phase of the difference between art and science 
with which we are here immediately concerned, but rather it is our 
purpose to consider the difference between the broad generalization 
of the art of the artist and the science of the scientist as two separate 
approaches to reality or truth, the one as a synthetic and constructive 
aim, and the other, as an analytic and critical investigation of truth. 
These two positions of the different aspects of human activities may 
be illustratively contrasted in mechanics, anatomy, chemistry and 
similar sciences, with the creative arts of painting, sculpture and 
music. We do not contend that these two interests are antipodal, that 
they have nothing in common or even basically are indissolubly united 
as a synthetic whole. Even in the broad generalization with which 
we are here concerned, there is a science within the. province of art, 
and wice versa, but singularly enough the one attribute in the total 
effect is even here not expressed in the terms of the other. For 
instance, though Phidias knew nothing of dissection when he executed 
his centaurs for the Parthenon frieze, the fidelity of his portrayal of 
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equine anatomy can be sensed in contrast to Leonardo’s accurate 
knowledge acquired through the most careful dissection of horses and 
many other animals. For instance, in medicine a good anatomist is 
not necessarily a good surgeon, and the surgeon who shows great 
ability in the surgical field may have a very poor knowledge of 
anatomy. Art and science thus rest upon their own canons and each 
has its own particular rigid disciplines. Finally, in some as yet 
inexplicable manner one sees a diathesis of beauty in the formulation 
of the laws of Nature. In the most abhorrent and hideous truths of 
science there is often a pathetic and overpowering beauty which holds 
one spellbound in spite of the horror engendered. In the ultimate 
analysis, beauty is an attribute or accompaniment of all truth and 
reality. If we do not sense it, it is due to our limited power of 
intelligence combined with a lack of artistic skill which ever mocks 
our best efforts to realize this distant goal of unity. There are many 
ways of knowing the same things-—truths of existence may come to 
us in many ways, and who shall say which is superior? 

To restate our thesis, we may indicate that art in the restricted 
value we have given it may be considered as the synthetic and con- 
structive employment of our faculties, and science as the analytic and 
critical application of the mind upon reality. We may justly investi- 
gate the possible presence and correlative uses of these two activities 
in one and the same person. A high degree of ability in both fields 
is rare; even the mere discoverable existence of the two in one person 
is not common. Either one has a great genius for creativeness, or a 
keen critical and analytic attitude for any given subject. It is said 
that critics are disappointed creative artists. We may also ask, can 
such a contradiction as “constructive criticism” exist? It is true 
that criticism may be far more useful than poor or indifferent 
creativeness, but can a static principle analytic in purpose be con- 
structive and synthetic at the same time? It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the creative artist, sculptor or composer is poor in 
ability to interpret or expound his own creations. The reverse is also 
true; the esthetic appreciator or musical, interpreter is often poor or 
sterile in creative composition. The fairest position one may take 
is to declare both as of equal value but really different in aim as we 
initially indicated. In order that we may study the application of our 
thesis of the high degree of incompatibility of art creativeness and 
scientific investigation in one and the same person without harm 
resulting for one or the other of these faculties, it will be desirable for 
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us to take some genius who presents himself.as illustrative of this 
seeming compatibility and thus enable us to note the result of art upon 
science and the reverse effect. We may now give a short biographic 
sketch of Leonardo da Vinci to bring the subject nearer our readers’ 
critical and appreciative understanding. When we have given this 
we may again undertake to expound some psychoanalytic knowledge 
which Freud more especially has taught us to apply to such forms of 
human activity. 

Leonardo da Vinci was born in 1452 and lived to the age of sixty- 
seven years. Not only was he a great Italian painter, but he was also 
a great sculptor, architect, musician, mechanician, engineer and 
natural philosopher. He was the son of Ser Piero, a Florentine 
lawyer, born out of wedlock by a mother variously described as a 
peasant and as of gentle birth. His father was a man of quality and 
ability but from ‘the eugenic standpoint there is almost nothing to 
explain Leonardo’s genius. He had numerous half-brothers born in 
wedlock, none of whom distinguished himself. It is striking to note 
that his illegitimate birth seems to have caused no reactions in his 
character. His self-possession was remarkable—that of a man free 
from all self-consciousness. 

Leonardo grew up into a youth of shining promise. He possessed 
not only splendid beauty of person but also a winning charm and 
tact, and beneath this amiable surface lay an inexhaustible intellectual 
energy and curiosity. Among his favorite pursuits to which he first 
set his hand were music, drawing and modelling. His father showed 
some of his drawings to his friend, Andrea del Verrocchio, who at 
once recognized Leonardo’s artistic vocation, and the latter was 
selected by Leonardo’s father to be his master. Although hardly 
one of the great inventive forces in the art of his age at Florence, 
Verrocchig was a first-rate craftsman; he was a goldsmith, sculptor 
and painter, and was particularly distinguished as a teacher. In his 
studio Leonardo worked for about seven years in the company of 
Lorenzo di Credi and other less celebrated pupils. Among his con- 
temporaries he formed special ties of friendship with the painters 
Botticelli and Perugino. He had soon learned all that Verrocchio 
was able to teach. 

In Leonardo we find a perfect human animal with the highest 
mental powers, a consummation somewhat rare judging from the 
successful efforts of authors in showing that genius usually stands 
for decadence and physical and mental disharmony. There was in 


Tue VIRGIN oF THE Rocks. Louvre 
(Leonardo da Vinci) 


The strange mountainous backgrounds which Leonardo de- 
lighted to employ in many of his most beautiful and famous 
pictures are not so fantastic or imaginary as they seem. The 
sharp needle-like masses of rock which he usually places in 
the far distance of his paintings were as a matter of fact 
carefully studied in their formation from actual rocks which 
Leonardo had observed in Italy. In this as in all other matters 
connected with his art, it was the unusual, the exceptional, 
which most interested him. 
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him no inborn defect to counterbalance. As a youth he had every- 
thing on the physical side—an athletic figure, unusual beauty, great 
physical strength, and skill in physical accomplishments. His golden 
hair suggests,a Teutonic strain derived from the Northern invaders 
of Italy. 

His social graces and fondness for society are hardly what we 
should expect of him. The great are more or less aloof, and usually 
take themselves very seriously, often to the extent of being without 
a sense of humor. We have even heard the statement that a great 
man must be without much sense of humor. Leonardo, however, 
was a mixer and consorted with all kinds of men. His charm and 
tact were so unusual that he seems, in the early part of his career, 
at least, to have made no enemies. He had abundant resources for 
the entertainment of others with his puzzles and mystifications, his 
mechanical toys, his skill in relating anecdotes, jests, and fables. He 
played clever practical jokes and was in demand for getting up the 
masques and pageants of his epoch. As a musician alone he was a 
wizard, for he constructed his own lute, tuned it by means of his 
own system of acoustics, and accompanied himself in his improvised 
songs. None of his music has survived. One cannot but picture him 
‘one-man vaudeville”? for he had every resource as an enter- 
tainer. He was a wonderful caricaturist among other accomplish- 
ments. As a mere strong man he could bend a horseshoe out of 
shape. Naturally left-handed, Leonardo’s feats of strength were 
executed with the right hand. He wrote well with either hand and 
the fact that his scientific notes were written in left-hand (mirror) 


‘ 
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script appears to show that this was an aid to secrecy. Luca Pacioli, 
a contemporary and intimate friend, speaks of his “ineffable left 
hand.” 

But while seemingly entertaining, Leonardo was often busy at 
something ulterior. When he made a group of yokels convulse with 
laughter he was carefully studying their facial expressions and on 
arriving home would try to draw some of the more striking from 
memory. His little trick of buying caged birds to set them free was 
taken as evidence of great tenderness for animals—something almost 
unknown among the Latins of the day; but he was a lifelong student 
of bird flight and was not above a love of the spectacular. He seems 
to have had no qualms about keeping lizards in captivity to study their 
ugliness and even improved on Nature on one occasion by providing a 
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lizard with wings and horns, making it so diabolical that few could 
bear to look on it. 

As a youth he showed forensic ability ; he loved to address crowds 
in the market place on subjects in which he was most interested, and 
was very eloquent and persuasive. Then, as now, a host of rather 
bewildered interpreters gathered around the lamp of Leonardo’s 
fascinating genius. 

Thus far we have seen little evidence of great intellectual powers— 
nothing beyond unusual precocity, versatility and quickness. The 
youth was not a scholar, and while others of his age were students in 
the numerous Italian universities he was no more than an apprentice 
to a painter and modeller and later a member of the painters’ guild. 
Portraiture and landscape painting was at the time a flourishing 
profession but evidently had the status of a trade as well. 

A point of the greatest interest is the period at which he took up 
the cultivation of science and the factors which most influenced him 
in this direction. But there is nothing to indicate that from the very 
first he was not headed in this direction. He had missed a classical 
education and was quite indifferent to the classics and the old Graeco- 
Roman civilization. He began life as an observer of nature at first 
hand, caring little for the opinions of others. He observed and from 
observation passed to experiment. He developed an enormous curi- 
osity as to the causes and reasons of phenomena while at the same 
time he was indifferent and even contemptuous toward anything 
which could not be made the subject of observation and experiment. 
Hence his disdain for abstract knowledge of every kind and for 
philosophic systems. His great mechanical ingenuity and manual 
dexterity made it possible for him to experiment to the best advantage 
and his skill in graphics of all kinds made it easy for him to keep 
records and work out his studies in advance by designs. He seems 
from the first to have been a student of motive power of all sorts. 

It is not, perhaps, difficult to visualize the future Leonardo in the 
small boy, and the real difficulty is to explain why other boys do not 
more frequently follow this pattern. We may imagine him at first, 
like all small boys, watching the clouds and the flight of birds, the 
vegetation, rocks, animal and human forms, the water, and other 
phenomena, incidentally noticing beauty here and ugliness there. In 
the vast majority these objects of the external world are later taken 
for granted, but Leonardo’s interest passed to insatiable curiosity 
which lasted throughout his life, and forced him to answer his own 


Drawinc (Leonardo da Vinci) — 


Leonardo was much interested in the newer types of artillery using 
explosives which were just coming into European warfare in his day. 
This drawing, an ideal scene in an arsenal, shows cannon and mortars of 
various calibre. In the center is a colossal mortar just being mounted. 
The host of workmen who struggle and strain to heave the monster into 
place appear in comparison hardly more than pygmies in size. 
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questions. Side by side with the passion to know was the desire to 
create and reproduce, and it is this duality which is usually held to 
distinguish Leonardo from all other great men. This balance, 
however, is seen to-day in the high class engineer, who is both ana- 
lytical and constructive, who makes his exhaustive preliminary survey, 
draws his plans and then executes his design. 

It is interesting to note that Leonardo, in describing his own abili- 
ties in a letter commending himself to Sforza mentions first that he 
is a military and civil engineer and gives his qualifications. His 
claims as an architect, sculptor and painter are mentioned later and 
more briefly. His preliminary research, his great skill in graphics 
and the plastic arts may possibly be regarded in the light of by- 
products in which he indulged sporadically. We know that for most 
of his adult life he was a hydraulic engineer and once held the 
prosaic title of chief engineer of the Milan Water Works. 

Leonardo always refused to divorce science from art and saw no 
incompatibility between them. He used his scientific attainments to 
produce artistic effects and sought the scientific motive beneath the 
latter. One can hardly visualize the average scientific man in the 
quest for the secrets of beauty and ugliness, for doubtless he would 
make the latter subjective and relative. To Leonardo, however, 
beauty seems to have been real and objective, and capable of scientific 
explanation. Aside from mere beauty and ugliness he regarded 
certain expressions of the mouth and eyes as enigmatic and unfathom- 
able. He would follow women on the street to catch their chance 
expressions and endeavor to reflect the mental state or character in 
the expression. 

His love of the ugly is hardly what one would expect in the artist, 
and here, perhaps, he shows his scientific bent. For a man eminently 
sane and normal he was greatly intrigued by such objects as idiots, 
hags and old crones, cretins, depraved criminals, hideous reptiles, 
etc., which he loved to sketch. There was behind all ugliness a secret 
if one could find it. He is said to have haunted thieves’ resorts to 
get the criminal expression. From another angle his penchant for 
the ugly was a mere fragment of his love for everything bizarre, 
unusual, puzzling and mystifying. Even beauty itself must be con- 
sidered as something unusual and out of the common. The human 
hair intrigued him on account of its independent life and snaky 
quality. 

In drawing from life Leonardo early found the way to unite pre- 
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cision with freedom and fire—the subtlest accuracy of expressive 
definition with vital movement and rhythm of line, as no draughts- 
man had been able to unite them before.* Every fresh artistic 
problem immediately became for him a far-reaching scientific 
problem as well. The laws of light and shade, the laws of “ per- 
spective,” including optics and the physiology of the eye, the laws of 
human and animal anatomy and muscular movements, those of the 
growth and structure of plants and of the powers and properties of 
water ; all these and much more furnished material almost from the 
beginning for his insatiable spirit of inquiry. Venturi speaks of 
Leonardo as an experimenter and discoverer in pictorial expression. 
The eyes of Leonardo were the eyes of a scientist searching into 
Nature and at the same time the eyes of a visionary which imbue 
inorganic matter with a live force, with quivering phantasms of the 
vibrations of light and shade. He gave the problems of form and 
movement new solutions. He gave a new interpretation to 
chiaroscuro. In the ordinary acceptance this meant the action of 
light on dark surfaces to accentuate the effects of relief. With 
Leonardo it means something quite different—a cloudiness or preva- 
lence of shadow which obstructs the vision of figures and wraps 
them in a veiled atmosphere which bathes everything—the rocks and 
waters of the background as well as the features of faces. He did 
not make use of clear, definite outlines, of forms with clean cut 
edges but discovered the grace that evening, twilight and gloomy 
weather lent to the human face. He pictured the disappearance of 
objects in the shades of twilight, in the mists which rise from water- 
courses, the last quivering of the light, the flicker of an indefinite 
smile on the face, the tremor of a veil or unruly lock of hair, and 
discovered the secret of pictorial effects unknown to his contempo- 
raries. He solved the problem of movement in the pictorial function 
of shading and by means of this resource could interpret the slightest 
vibrations of mass and of light, the furious lashing of the waves; the 
rush of a charging horse; the rapidity of the arrow; the tremble of 
the veil moved by a puff of wind; the rage of the tempest, the breath- 
ing of a smiling woman; the ephemeral flicker of a flame in the dark 


* The anatomic drawings of Leonardo are the greatest works of this 
type ever expressed in pen and pencil. Aside from hundreds of illustrated 
pen sketches scattered through his autobiographic and scientific manu- 
scripts, the principal collection is at Windsor Castle; others of importance 
are in the British Museum, at Christ Church, Oxford, in the Louvre, in the 
Uffizi, the Venice Academy, the Royal Library at Turin and the Museum 


at Budapest. 
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Leonardo was especially interested in horses whose anatomy interested him not less than 
the beauty of their form. Much of his efforts in sculpture involved the figure of the horse, 
and in his most important sculptural work, the equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza to 
which he devoted many of the best years of his career, he gave so much attention to the 
figure of the horse as compared with that of its noble rider that the latter was never finished. 
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and the ruffling of garments caught in the breeze. The same life 
that animates the human figures animates landscape, trees, stones, 
the whole of nature that is embraced by the seeing eye of the painter. 
Rocks that have the same quality as wave and cloud are involved in 
the Battle of Anghiari as well as the warriors. The original Floren- 
tine line that suggested movement and relief, the incisive line uniform 
throughout its length, disappears in da Vinci's art because of this 
pictorial shading. Its continuity lost, it becomes wrinkled, snaps as 
though corroded by the atmosphere, clots into a black smudge and 
breaks up into spiders’ webs. We may also point out Leonardo’s 
synthetic pyramidal construction, fusion of forms in group pictures, 
the spiral undulations of many of his figures, and certain loose dance 
rhythms. The figure of John the Baptist is form without bones and 
muscles—merely a soft mass absorbed by the atmosphere.* 

We may now outline some of Leonardo’s scientific attainments. 
In mathematics he wished to put all knowledge on an exact, quanti- 
tative basis. He was abreast of the limited mathematical achieve- 
ments of the day and spent time on the approximate rectification of 
curves as in inscribing regular polygons in circles and squaring the 
circle by mechanical devices. As a boy he had been somewhat of a 
prodigy in arithmetic. His studies of spirals may have been in con- 
nection with the flight of birds. In celestial mechanics he knew the 
proper motions of the earth and the influence of the moon in produc- 
ing the tides. In ordinary mechanics he is called the founder of 
hydraulics and inventor of the hydrometer. He was by far the first 
to describe the phenomena of capillarity. He knew steam power 
and invented a steam cannon, and studied explosives. 

Meteorology, descriptive and physical geography were always 
favorite studies with him in connection with his engineering profes- 
sion. His knowledge of the first named is called astounding. He 
made large scale maps of certain portions of Italy. 

Under geology he learned that the earth’s crust is a résumé of 
the history of the planet and was very familiar with the ordinary 
rocks as shown in his landscapes. He advanced the theory that the 
iand is formed by upheaval from the ocean beds. He was the only 


one of his time to divine the nature of fossils and was especially 
interested in fossil shells. 


His biological attainments extended over the fields of botany, 
zoology, embryology, comparative anatomy, human anatomy and 


* Venturi, ‘“ Short History of Italian Art,” 1926. 
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physiology. In botany he strove to produce some order out of chaos 
and began a classification. Beautiful sketches of plants have come 
down to us. He is sometimes spoken of as the founder of embryology 
and comparative anatomy and was certainly the first to make anatom- 
ical human drawings, and to give a fairly correct picture of the whole 
skeleton, of the muscular system of the body and of the female and 
male genito-urinary organs. He supplemented his anatomical dis- 
section by physiological and physical experiments, and probably was 
the first to use solidifying injection masses such as wax. He dissected 
more than thirty human cadavers and many of the lower animals, 
and especially repulsive small creatures, in the search for ideas of 
ugliness which he sometimes utilized in drawing impossible monsters. 
He made many studies of equine anatomy and himself at one time 
maintained a fine stable, possibly in part for this purpose, for his 
bronze creations of horses required basic studies. Altogether, he 
shows himself as a scientist of the highest calibre and probably 
was the first to apply scientific methods and research in anatomic 
investigations. 

Birds’ wings he studied exhaustively in the interest of aviation. A 
large portion of Hart’s monograph on Leonardo’s inventions has to 
do with aviation and at the outset he puts in four claims of priority: 
He suggested the hot air balloon, made small paper balloons and 
flew them. He suggested and made a drawing of the parachute. He 
suggested and made a drawing of the heliocompter. His chief interest, 
however, lay in the heavier-than-air flying machine which occupied 
his interest throughout most of his life. Leonardo had no conception 
of a source of power sufficient to operate a plane outside of ordinary 
man power. He had the example of birds, bats, etc., to justify the 
belief that a man might learn to fly by his own power. Modern 
authorities appear to have discovered that Leonardo was on the wrong 
track, that he did not correctly analyze the wing movements of the 
bird, so that it is doubtful whether he anticipated the modern plane. 

In applied science Leonardo was an engineer in two distinct 
provinces, military and civil, with especial emphasis on hydraulics. 
In the first named in addition to ordinary fortification and other 
routine work he laid stress on his knowledge of ballistics and of 
bridge building. In addition to improvements on the ordinary cata- 
pults he invented a steam cannon to throw projectiles, knew the 
principle of the rifle bullet and made studies of explosive shells and 
inflammable projectiles. Under the head of bridge building he refers 
to light portable bridges which can serve one’s own army, as in pur- 


ANATOMICAL DRAWING FROM PorTFoLIO OF THE RoyaL HOUSE OF WINDSOR 
(Leonardo da Vinci) 


Of all phases of anatomy, that of the human body was to Leonardo the most important 
and interesting. Though he undoubtedly drew the nude human figure for its sheer beauty 
less than many of his contemporaries, he drew it more than any of them for its scientific 
interest. The mirror writing which Leonardo used is seen in this drawing. 
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suit, yet not be available to the enemy. He also was able to build 
permanent bridges which were fireproof and assault proof. He was 
military engineer to Cesare Borgia and the papal army. 

In hydraulic engineering there was scarcely any feature that he did 
not touch on and the keynote was chiefly improved navigation 
although he announced his ability to drain marshes, irrigate arid soil, 
construct aqueducts, etc. He had a map which showed the entire 
river system of Italy. In addition he widened channels, dredged 
harbors and spoke of applying paddles to river boats. His proposals 
to tunnel mountains may or may not have been in relation to water 
transport. 

As a literary man he wrote a treatise on painting and in addition 
hundreds of memoranda and sketches. The work of Richter com- 
prises 1,500 extracts of manuscripts which were originally set down 
in a sort of cryptic shorthand which ran from right to left in corre- 
spondence with his left-handedness.* 

Lieb, who writes at length, states that Leonardo left behind over 
5,300 sheets of notes and sketches, and often both sides of the paper 
were covered, which raises the total. The great majority were written 
in a shorthand or simplified spelling, in Byzantine letters and in mir- 
ror writing—three separate devices to make it difficult to read them. 
Many theories have been entertained in regard to this secrecy, the 
common one among Protestants and other non-Catholics being fear 
of the Church, of persecution or banishment, or of being silenced in 
some manner. Catholic historians explain the secrecy in other ways, 
as by desire to retain all of the fruits of his labors and of keeping his 
work distinct from the efforts of others. In reality he seems to have 
every reason for secrecy and no motive whatever for making his 
results public. Even a century later Galileo was persecuted. Leo- 
nardo’s prototype, Roger Bacon, had been imprisoned two centuries 
before and the attitude of the Church to science had undergone no 
change in the interim. But even without the hostility of the Church 
there would have been reasons enough for secrecy. The executor 


* The only printed book bearing Leonardo’s name until the recent issues 
of transcripts from his MSS. was the celebrated Treatise on Painting 
(Trattato della pittura, Traité de la peinture), consisting of brief didactic 
chapters, or paragraphs, of practical direction or critical remark on all the 
branches and conditions of a painter’s practice. The original MS. draft 
has been lost; the work has been printed in two different forms: the more 
extended version is in 912 sections divided into eight books, and was 
printed in Rome in 1817 from two MSS. discovered in the Vatican Library. 
In recent years a whole body of scholars and editors have been engaged in 
giving to the world the texts of Leonardo’s existing MSS. A number of 
notebooks form a great miscellaneous single volume called the “ Codice 
Atlantico,” now at Milan. 
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of the will, even if he could have deciphered the scientific writings, 
was not of the type of mind to appreciate their value, for he looked 
upon Leonardo as a man interested chiefly in puzzles and mystifica- 
tions. There is no doubt that Leonardo had intended to edit his 
manuscripts in some way during his life until with failing health he 
knew that this would not be possible. He had time enough to call 
upon a qualified man, had there been such, and intrust him with the 
custody and fate of his researches, but at the last moment they 
became automatically part of his residual estate and passed into the . 
hands of the regular executor. ; 

In regard to his work in painting, sculpture, and architecture, this 
is sufficiently well known to the average reader and need not be 
recapitulated. In his enumeration of his qualifications he announced 
that he was the equal of any other man but does not claim superiority 
over any. Under the head of architecture, in addition to designing 
public and private buildings he mentions especially his ability to 
restore damaged buildings and to transport large buildings to new 
locations. 

Hemmeter has collected the following record of practical and 
familiar inventions: The first lamp chimney; the first wheelbarrow ; 
the U-shaped chain link; the spiral door hinge for automatic closure 
of doors; a form of smoke jack; looms for weaving and spinning; 
cloth cutting machines; cloth washing machines; well borers; power 
planes and power saws; file cutting machine; stone saw; swimming 
belt; diving outfit; suction and force pumps. He made an exten- 
sive study of wave motion which shows the identity of air and water 
waves, the nature of sound waves, etc. His work in reclaiming arid 
land may not have been irrigation but the transplantation of humus 
from drained marshes, which he knew to furnish excellent top soil. 
He is known to have furnished the plans, etc., for at least thirty mills. 

The moderns have not gone so far as to throw doubt on the amaz- 
ing personality and achievements of Leonardo but it often seems as 
if they were hinting at doubt because they speak of him as a “ legend- 
ary character,” a “ shadowy figure,” and so on, and intimate that most 
of the information about him comes from one man, Vasari. The 
great men of the Renaissance have been sufficiently explained by the 
theory of repressions and inhibitions removed by certain great his- 
torical events, notably the knowledge of the ancient world obtained 
by the exodus of scholars and manuscripts from Constantinople at 
the Turkish conquest and the discovery of America and other remote 
countries. But the man most like Leonardo on the scientific and 
experimental side, Friar Bacon, lived long before this period and 


CarTOON FoR BATTLE oF ANGHIARI (Leonardo da Vinci) 


It was not alone delicate and elusive emotions but sometimes those of a fierce 
and terrible nature that Leonardo sought to record. His lost cartoon for the 
Battle of Anghiari, preserved to us through partial copies, shows how successfully 
he represented most intense and brutal passions roused by mortal combat. 
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was a sequestered monk. ‘He was a far greater scientist than his 
namesake Francis, and a study of his life and works shows a notable 
parallelism with the purely scientific side of Leonardo. Like him, 
he anticipated much in scientific evolution, and like him he was inter- 
ested in contriving automatic devices. Some of his writings are in 
cipher, and within a few years a manuscript which came to light has 
been attributed to him and contains the gist of his ideas on scientific 
subjects. With Leonardo’s contempt for the work of others, it is 
hardly likely that he knew much of Friar Bacon or his writings. 

On the creative and constructive side Leonardo was enough like 
Michelangelo, for both were painters, sculptors, architects, and engi- 
neers. The word architect had a different sense in those days and 
indicated the master builder who did much more than draw plans and 
also supervised the construction. From an architect to an engineer 
was but a step without any real demarcation. Leonardo then could 
be visualized as a combination of Friar Bacon and Michelangelo in 
his major activities. On his lighter side we can compare him to 
Thoreau, a man whose reputation is bound to grow in fame with the 
ages. Thoreau was a man of unbounded manual dexterity and 
mechanical skill who could do anything which was done before him 
and do it well. Like Leonardo he was contemptuous of the work of 
others, and like him he was fixed on the things which were always 
happening about him and which never palled on him. 

Versatility abounded in the time of Leonardo, for the sum of 
human endeavor was not so large then as to defy the mind of the 
individual. The Admirable Crichton, who died in his early twenties, 
posed as a champion in all-round proficiency, both physical and intel- 
iectual. The ambition of some of the greatest minds of the time 
was to absorb all of the knowledge of the ancient world which had 
newly come to light, and we can well understand the opposite 
attitude of Leonardo, who must have made a vow to borrow nothing 
from them. It is said that but once in his life did he break this rule, 
and that was when he resorted to some encaustic process in connection 
with mural or other decoration. 

He speaks of himself repeatedly as no scholar and without book 
learning. ‘Those who learn nature from books are only Nature’s 
step-children, not her children.”’ Nevertheless it is an exaggeration 
to state that he did not borrow ideas from others, and his own quota- 
tions from predecessors and contemporaries document this. Thus he 
quotes freely from the ancient Roman architect Vitruvius and from 
one of his own immediate predecessors, Kyeser. Vitruvius was an 
all-round mechanician as well as an architect, and invented a “ taxicab 
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meter’ known as the hodometer, which may have given Leonardo 
ideas. Leonardo at one time worked on a speedometer for boats, 
connected evidently with the revolutions of paddles, and it is thought 
that he got the idea from Vitruvius’ hodometer. 

In primitive surveying Leonardo made use of an altimeter or 
height measurer in the interest of levelling uneven ground. The idea 
was derived from the ancient dioptra, the parent of the modern 
theodolite, invented by Digges in 1571. 

One of Leonardo’s predecessors was Alberti, an all-round man who, 
like himself, was a scientific artist. In addition to painting and 
architecture, he invented a camera, an altimeter for deep sea measure- 
ment, and a mechanism for raising sunken wreckage and a hygrometer 
for measuring moisture. Another predecessor was Toscanelli, an 
all-round scientist but no artist. He was a contemporary Florentine 
who knew, Leonardo, and the latter could hardly have escaped from 
his influence. 

The invention of printing came at an opportune time for Leo- 
nardo, and he is known to have availed himself of it. He made free 
use of the library at Pavia in 1490 and again in 1494, although only 
manuscripts could have been available at that time. Here he is 
known to have studied Latin and the later dialects with an idea of 
being able to read manuscripts of all kinds. In 1494 was issued the 
first printed textbook on mathematics by Pacioli. Leonardo is known 
to have purchased a copy of this book and later became a friend of 
the author. The material in the book was taken principally from a 
manuscript of the thirteenth century by Leonardo of Pisa. Cardano, 
another mathematician, was also a friend, and his son, the leading 
mathematician of his day, known as Jerome Cardan, may have derived 
some ideas from Leonardo da Vinci. Leonardo on these visits to 
Pavia was known for an omnivorous reader, a buyer and borrower of 
books, and one always ready to learn or teach by conversation. 

Hart states that Leonardo’s manuscripts show plainly that he did 
not accept the geocentric system of Ptolemy but looked on the sun 
as the center of our planetary system; but he does not give any 
passages or references in this connection. | 

Leonardo had a system for work which is summed up by one 
commentator (Seailles) as follows: 1. Observe some phenomenon. 
2. Try to reproduce it. 3. Discover its relationships. 4. Apply 
measurements. 5. Deduce a law. This order has never been 
excelled. 

A commentator named Werner has reckoned up the names of 
seventy-two men, ancient or modern, whose works must have been 


THE VIRGIN IN THE LAP oF ST. ANNE. Louvre 
(Leonardo da Vinci) 
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studied by Leonardo, as borne out by quotations. His indifference 
to the labors of others must simply have meant that he did not refuse 
to read them but refused to be influenced by them without checking up. 

Leonardo was critically interested in mechanics because without it 
it would have been impossible to understand locomotion, including 
flying. He read all he could find under this head, including Aristotle, 
Archimedes, and Euclid. The latter, in addition to his classical 
geometry, wrote on mechanics and optics. The ancient Alexandrian 
engineer Hero made use of balances, toothed wheels, pulley blocks, 
wedges, screws, etc., and invented a steam engine, and Leonardo is 
believed to have been greatly interested in him. 

Hart calls attention to the injustice of styling Galileo, who came 
a hundred years after Leonardo, the “ father of experimental philoso- 
phy.” He fails to inform us as to the possible influence of Leonardo 
on Galileo. He does state that in the enunciation of the first law of 
inertia Leonardo anticipated Galileo and Newton most lucidly. 
Leonardo appears to have done much pioneer work in dynamics, as a 
higher branch than statics. He studied matter in motion, falling 
bodies, and the influence of the motion of the earth on falling bodies 
(dropping weights from the top of towers). He plotted a graph in 
which time figures were horizontal and, velocity figures vertical—the 
first graph ever projected and one of the finest evidences of Leo- 
nardo’s modernness. Incidentally Leonardo, like a true scientist, is 
full of scorn for perpetual motion cranks. 

We have found nothing to suggest that Leonardo had vision in 
chemistry, and his disgust at alchemists may have caused him to 
remain aloof from this branch. He must have known many empirical 
processes which involved the use of chemicals, as shown by his 
memoranda—for example, one on stamping medals in which emery 
is first powdered by boiling, drying, enveloping in lead foil, beating 
with a hammer, then melting, when the emery rises on the molten lead 
and may then be ground between two steel discs. Washing with 
nitric acid extracts iron impurity. The iron is probably iron filings 
added when the emery is first boiled. Judging from extracts like 
these, Leonardo must have been a practical chemist, although his 
scientific intuition, so often conspicuous, does not seem to have 
included the possibilities of chemistry. In his study of pigments he 
made use of all kinds of chemical manipulations. Thus he made a 
“beautiful red” out of vitrified brass, and blues and blacks out of 
enamel. 

A study of the activities of Leonardo and of the critique of the 
same tends to bring home the conviction that he can be visualized 
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most plausibly as an engineer, as we understand the term to-day, and 
as he and his colleagues seem to have visualized it at the time. Thus 
one criticism of his artistic efforts states that he went at his painting 
exactly as an engineer goes about a thing and not at all like an 
inspirational artist who is forced by internal emotional pressure to 
express himself in a work of art. If we study the present day 
engineer and his work we are impressed by the double nature of his 
activities. By training and in the preliminary survey he is preém- 
inently an analyst, but in his plans and specifications, his blue prints, 
and finally in his construction, he is creative, a synthetist. 

In his preliminary work he appears as an experimenter, an inves- 
tigator, an inventor, an analyst, always studying the nature of his 
materials, making trial drawings and models. He may, of course, 
stop there and never arrive at the synthetic or creative end or he may 
go no further than the making of machines, apparatus, tabulations, 
testing, etc. In other words, his synthetic efforts stop with prelim- 
inary work. His ultimate creative efforts may stop with draughts- 
manship and designing. Here there seems to be room enough for 
creative genius of the spontaneous or intuitive character, as when a 
man is obsessed with a certain idea or image which he must realize. 
All men who make things are apt to have an ideal of some sort, even 
in the most humble callings. A work of art may have an appeal and 
yet not be in accordance with scientific principles and even be open to 
ridicule, or the ideal may be something inferior, as when a painter 
selects a tuberculous subject as exemplifying feminine delicacy, etc. 

It is probably an error to attempt to distinguish between the artistic 
and scientific sides of Leonardo, at least to push the distinction too 
far. In his art he is often, if not always, the engineer, but we do 
not know whether the reverse is true—that he was an artist in his 
engineering. Thus far we find little to show for one side or the 
other whether his utilitarian works were also esthetic. There is, 
however, one very strong reason against such a supposition, and that 
is his love for the ugly. Since he was as much intrigued by ugliness 
as by beauty it will doubtless be found that in his utilitarian works 
he did not consider either beauty or ugliness. His efforts to obtain 
the proper face to harmonize with the villainy of Judas show his 
viewpoint and the workings of his mind. An artist of the conven- 
tional type, presumably somewhat hallucinable, might see such a face 
in his dreams and waking fancies. Leonardo, like a true scientist or 
engineer, made his preliminary survey, which seems to have extended 
over a long period. He sought the hangouts of the worst criminals 
and studied their faces, returning home to sketch them from memory. 


CaricatuRES—lWindsor (Leonardo da Vinci) 


We are struck with Leonardo’s continued interest in the ugly and repellent. 
Page after page of notebooks are filled with caricatures, especially of ugly old 
men and witchlike old crones. He seems to have delighted to insist on the 
evidence of physical decay and sometimes even of moral degeneracy in old people. 
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He is said to have been fond of combinations or composites in his 
attempt to secure ideal ugliness. We may assume that he had a cer- 
tain ideal—for example, it would not do to make Judas such a villain 
that no one could trust him, that children would run from him. 
Perhaps like Iago he should make the impression of a good fellow 
on the average man. That would be the problem—to make an ordi- 
nary man betray his real character in some trick of expression. We 
know that he was never satisfied with his Judas, for he probably 
decided the matter by giving him a rather conventional look, so that 
he could be recognized and distinguished from the other disciples. 
He had to satisfy his patrons and the public to some extent. 

We read that he was forever seeking the secret or mystery of 
beauty and ugliness alike. Here he was the naturalist or realist and 
regarded both as products of nature. With this freedom from bias 
he could not have been an esthete whose chief thought is to suppress 
ugliness or otherwise be rid of it. The cult of beautifying homely 
articles and extending esthetics into the humblest regions should have 
been foreign to him, for with certain exceptions he does not seem 
to have been a sentimentalist. 

On the other hand, he showed some ambivalence in life if the 
gossip about him is true, and there is reason to believe that he changed 
some of his viewpoints. There was a rumor that his love of animals 
was so great that he became a vegetarian—this is enly hearsay. He 
is also said to have chosen his young men—pupils and others—rather 
for their looks than talents. Several other inconsistencies have been 
brought against him, showing the presence of opposite traits and 
behaviors. The few evidences of sentimentality are offset by cold- 
bloodedness in other respects and especially in his views of war, 
toward which he seems to have had no sentimental or esthetic horror, 
but rather bragged of his ability to destroy the enemy, anticipating 
so many modern features of wholesale destructive warfare. 

He evidently believed that there was a natural scientific explanation 
of what we call beauty and ugliness which might be found by study, 
and once learned it would be easy to imitate nature and make it 
possible to recognize and create beauty in a background of homeliness 
and vice versa. 

We now come to the question whether his analytic activities 
inhibited him as an artist. It is easy to see that they did. He was 
continually doing something which could be called preliminary sur- 
veying, analyzing a situation. New ideas were always occurring to 
him and he made his studies, calculations, experiments, preliminary 
sketches. This was merely by the way and there is no reason what- 
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ever to call him unstable, fickle, or accuse him of being unable to 
finish. This seems to have been merely economical, making the most 
of casual opportunities. There is nothing to suggest that he expected 
to see these studies through. Nowadays a man would delegate the 
work of following up to some of his juniors and perhaps claim the 
credit. He must have known that no human life would be long 
enough to follow up each effort. Some ideas were so simple that 
they could be carried out promptly, such as mechanical devices. From 
another standpoint there was also delay in his creative efforts, at 
times based on dissatisfaction. We may imagine that his self-crit- 
icism had to do largely with the defects of his preliminary survey, 
which had not been sufficiently exhaustive. Perhaps it was necessary 
for him to make some more research for which there was no longer 
any time available. 

Leonardo does not seem to have actually played any prominent 
role in the development of modern civilization. How was it that such 
a scientific genius failed to start the world out of its rut and into the 
right direction? The answers are many and do not necessarily con- 
flict with one another. It is easy to state that the attitude of the 
medieval theologian would have been fatal to the espousal of his 
ideas, judging from the experience of Galileo many years later. 
Leonardo although a deist and positivist, a disbeliever in miracles 
and priestcraft in his private views, was outwardly a loyal son of 
the Church and observed all of its forms. He hada hatred of super- 
stition and of the pseudo-sciences of astrology, alchemy and necro- 
mancy although even he did not entirely escape the veiled accusation 
of practising wizardry, which is not surprising. But those with 
whom he was thrown in contact despite their eminence were much 
more susceptible to pseudo-science than to true science, so that he 
must have been largely isolated by his beliefs. There were no 
scientific societies for the exchange of ideas and in addition Leonardo 
did not care to build on the foundation of others, save perhaps in 
the plastic arts, nor was it likely that his discoveries would be of 
service to others. Another reason for lack of publicity was his 
thoroughness and patience. It seems more and more evident that 
he looked forward to a period of leisure in which he could perfect 
his early findings and codrdinate them into a solid body of facts. In 
the meantime he wished to retain the imperfect data. This period 
of leisure he was never destined to realize for he seems to have 
aged prematurely. His time was taken up by practical matters and 
the work of digesting his memoranda would have been far beyond 


his failing powers. 


ADORATION CF THE Mact (Leonardo da Vinci) 


From the technical point of view Leonardo as a painter was particularly concerned with 
perspective and with chiaro-scuro, as shown in this preliminary study for his picture of the 
Adoration of the Magi. The group of the Virgin and Child surrounded. by the worshiping 
kings and their attendants is drawn mostly in the nude, thus revealing Leonardo’s determina- 
tion to make the pose of the body and the actions of the limbs as expressive as possible of 


the emotions of the mind. In the final work the figures are clothed but their poses and 
gestures all retain their essential expressiveness. 
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The statement that Leonardo might have anticipated Bacon as 
the pathfinder of scientific evolution may be true. He was infinitely 
superior to him in scientific spirit, for Bacon only wrote about the 
inductive philosophy while Leonardo lived it all of his life. Bacon 
was a scientific reactionary who believed in the geocentric system 
and showed very little scientific vision while Leonardo divined much 
that has since come to pass. Bacon’s role has often been regarded 
as greatly exaggerated but the fact that his work led to the forma- 
tion of the Royal Society must be set down to his credit. Leonardo 
is simply one of many who lived far in advance of his age and this 
sums him up sufficiently, for it means that living far in advance 
is not compatible with a role in the world’s progress, no matter what 
the attendant circumstances. 

It is not difficult to recognize at least three Leonardos. The first, 
a young man full of the joy of living and of camaraderie, excelling 
in sports and all youthful activities, this being more or less a transi- 
tory phase or at least we find no evidence that as a middle-aged man 
he showed this form of self-expression. The second Leonardo was 
the professional man who began as a painter and modeller, but this 
start meant nothing, for his master was also a goldsmith and 
Leonardo “went often from the easel to the crucible.” Painting 
was regarded as inferior to sculpture of which it was a weak imita- 
tion; no line was drawn between sculpture and architecture and again 
between these two and engineering. The sculptor knew about quarry- 
ing, moving marble and casting bronze, and architecture involves 
no end of engineering problems. Leonardo never drew any line 
between the different kinds of engineering nor between these and 
the fine arts. His. career as engineer was eminently a public one. 
The third Leonardo is the secret student of the laws of Nature, so 
in contrast to his other activities. There is a great gulf between 
Leonardo and the great men of the classical period, for while the 
latter despised all mechanical work as degrading to the mind and 
body, the Florentine was a practical machinist who would feel per- 
fectly at home in a modern machine shop for he anticipated prac- 
tically all of the familiar devices for iron working and, not content 
with merely using tools, could manufacture them and devised machin- 
ery for that purpose. He was a living example of the generalization 
that man is a tool-using and tool-making animal and no doubt divined 
that culture increased with the superiority of the tools in use. 

There are few figures in history more attractive to the mind’s eye 
than that of Leonardo during the period of his all-capable and 
dazzling youth. There was nothing morose or ill-tempered about 
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him, as there was in the latter years of Michelangelo. Throughout 
his entire career and even after his death Leonardo was a thorn 
in the side of Michelangelo, and even as late as his seventy-fifth 
year he speaks of Leonardo’s teachings in angry words. Michel- 
angelo felt that a rival was an enemy whom it. was his business to 
outdo, and he hated Leonardo just as later he hated Raphael. 
Leonardo has indeed praised “the self sufficing power of solitude ” 
in almost the same phrase as Wordsworth, and from time to time 
would even in youth seclude himself for a season in complete intel- 
lectual absorption, as when he toiled among his bats and wasps and 
lizards, forgetful of rest and food. But we have to picture him as 
coming out at intervals and gathering about him a tatterdemalion 
company, and as eagerly frequenting the society of men of science 
and learning of an older generation. He outrivalled all the youth 
of the city now by charm of recitation, now by skill in music and 
now by feats of strength and horsemanship; or we may picture him 
standing radiant in his rose-colored cloak and his rich golden hair 
among the throng of young and old on the piazza, holding them 
spellbound with great projects that were teeming in his mind. 
Unluckily it is to written accounts that we have to trust our picture, 
for no portrait of Leonardo as he appeared during this period of 
his life has come down to us. His far-reaching schemes and studies, 
however, brought him no immediate gain, and diverted him from the 
tasks by which he should have supported himself. For all his power 
and promise, he remained poor. It is possible that in many instances 
he was often forced to take up synthetic activity to earn his bread 
and butter, as it paid better and was more in demand than his more 
creative pursuits. Probably his exclusive belief in experimental 
methods, and slight regard for mere authority, whether in science or 
art, made the intellectual atmosphere of the Medicean circle uncon- 
genial to him. The accession of Guilio de’ Medici in 1513 under 
the title of Leo X raised on all hands hopes of sympathetic patronage. 
Leonardo’s close friend at the papal court was the pope’s youngest 
brother, Guiliano, a youth who combined dissipated habits with cul- 
ture and a genuine interest in arts and sciences. By his influence 
Leonardo was given an apartment in the Belvedere of the Vatican. 
But the conditions of the time and place proved adverse. The 
younger generation held the field. Michelangelo and Raphael, who 
had risen to greatness partly on Leonardo’s shoulders, were ‘fresh 
from the glory of their great achievements in the Sistine Chapel and 
the Stanze. Their rival factions hated each other, but both, espe- 
cially the faction of Michelangelo, turned bitterly against the veteran 
newcomer. The pope, indeed, is said to have been delighted with 


La GioconpA (Louzvze) 
(Leonardo da Vinci) 


With naught of bitterness she sits, a Magdalene, 
A glow of stilléd beauty beats ‘about her form Scere 
Her face by some far distant music stirred, reveals a smile, 
And all the circumambient air bespeaks of morn. 
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Leonardo’s minor experiments and ingenuities in science, and espe- 
cially by the zoological toys which he invented by way of pastime; 
but for his more earnest projects he cared little and was far more 
engrossed in the dreams of astrologers and alchemists. When 
Leonardo, having received a commission for a picture, was found dis- 
tilling for himself a new medium of oils and herbs before he had 
begun the design, the pope was convinced, not unreasonably, that 
nothing serious would come of it. On the whole the master in these 
Roman days found himself slighted for the first and only time in 
his life. Charges of impiety and body-snatching in connection with 
his anatomical studies caused the favor of the pope to be for a 
time withdrawn. 

The last two years of Leonardo’s life were spent at the Castle 
of Cloux near Amboise, which was assigned with a handsome pen- 
sion to his use. The court came often to Amboise, and the king 
delighted in his company, declaring his knowledge both of the fine 
arts and of philosophy to be beyond that of all mortal men. In the 
spring of 1518 Leonardo had occasion to exercise his old talents 
as a festival-master when the dauphin was christened and a Medici- 
Bourbon marriage celebrated. He drew the designs for a new 
palace at Amboise, and was much engaged with the project of a 
great canal to connect the Loire and Saone. 

During the latter part of his life Leonardo suffered from some 
form of slight paralysis which impaired the power of his hand. 
He kept hoping to get some order among his papers, the accumula- 
tion of more than forty years, and perhaps to give the world some 
portion of the studies they contained. But his strength was nearly 
exhausted. Vasari tells of a death-bed conversion and repentance, 
but Leonardo had never been either a friend or an enemy of the 
Church. Sometimes, indeed, he denounces fiercely the arts and 
pretensions of priests; but no one has embodied with more profound 
spiritual insight some of the most vital moments of the Christian 
story. His mind was bent towards the teachings of experience and 
against those of authority, and laws of nature certainly occupied 
far more of his thoughts than religious dogmas; but when he 
mentions these it is with respect to throwing light on the truth of 
things from an angle which was not his own. His conformity at 
the end had in it nothing contradictory of his past. He received the 
sacraments of the Church and died on the 2d of May, 1519. King 
Francis is said to have wept for the loss of such a servant; that he 
was present beside the death bed and held the dying painter in his 
arms is a familiar but an untrue tale. After a temporary sepulture 
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elsewhere his remains were taken to the cloister of St. Florentin 
according to his wish. 

History tells of no man gifted in the same degree as Leonardo 
was at once for art and science. In art he was an inheritor and per- 
fector, born in a day of great and many-sided endeavors, surpassing 
both his predecessors and contemporaries. In science, on the other 
hand, he was a pioneer, working wholly for the future, and for the 
most part alone. That the two stupendous gifts should in some 
degree neutralize each other was inevitable. No imaginable strength 
of any single man would have sufficed to carry out a hundredth part 
of what Leonardo attempted to accomplish. Knowing and doing 
allured him equally, and in art his efforts were often paralyzed by 
his strained desire to know. The thirst for knowledge had first been 
aroused in him by the desire of perfecting the images of beauty and 
power which it was his desire to create. 

The man who carried in his brain so many images of subtle beauty, 
as well as so much of the hidden science of the future, must have 
lived spiritually, in the main, alone. Of things communicable he was 
at the same time, as we have said, communicative—a genial com- 
panion, a generous and loyal friend, eloquent, impressing all with 
whom he was brought in contact by the power and charm of his 
genius, and inspiring fervent devotion in friends and pupils. We 
see him living on terms of affection with his father, and in dis- 
putes with his half brothers not the aggressor but the sufferer from 
aggression. He was open handed in giving, but not eager to acquire 
gain. “Poor,” he says, “‘is the man of many wants.” He was not 
prone to resentment, for he believed “ the best shield against injustice 
is to double the cloak of long-suffering.” He was zealous in his 
labors: “As a day well spent gives joyful sleep, so does a life well 
spent give joyful death.” In religion he regarded the faith of his 
age and country at least with imaginative sympathy and intellectual 
acquiescence. On the political storms which shook his country and 
drove him from one employment to another, he seems to have looked 
not with the passionate participation of a Dante or a Michelangelo, 
but rather with the serene detachment of a Goethe. If any disturb- 
ing passion played a great part in his life we do not know of it; 
we only know (apart from a few passing shadows cast by calumny 
and envy) of affectionate and dignified relations with friends, patrons 
and pupils, of public and private regard mixed in the days of his 
youth with dazzled admiration, and in those of his age with 
something of reverential awe.* ~ 


* Encyclopedia Britannica. 


LeonARDO DA Vinct, By Htmsetr. Turin Museum 


Especially important because it is the work of his own hand is this drawing of 
Leonardo now in the Turin Museum. The first impression is that of a man much 
older than Leonardo was at the time the drawing was made. As a matter of fact 
he was in his sixties, but the portrait has all the appearance of a thoroughly aged 
man. Still even here is the hint of former beauty; but it is more the intellectual 
character that now dominates. He is the perfect picture of the sage with all the 
accumulated knowledge of a lifetime stamped upon his countenance. He seems 
indeed the Wizard of the Renaissance. 
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What do we know of the motivation of the creative mind in its 
intricacies? The whole matter is deeply buried in the unconscious. 
Almost for the first time in history, and perhaps most completely 
in all history, we have a really stupendous artist essaying scientific 
research and invention in natural science. With the possible excep- 
tion of the activity of Goethe in science, Leonardo’s position is per- 
haps unique. Even Leonardo’s activities leave us still undecided as 
to whether one may combine in the one person two such diametrically 
opposed passions for creativeness, that of art and science. As we 
know, the essential principle operative in art is the synthetic, the 
wholeness of creativeness, while science is the pursuit of an analytic 
and critical investigation of the sequence of events in the natural 
world. Can aman be both synthetic and subjective, and at the same 
time analytic and objective? Can the two principles even alternate 
without the one doing violence to the other? Is not the mechanism 
of alternation in itself sufficiently disintegrative to the fruition of 
either? What do we find in our case study of Leonardo? It would 
seem that no sooner did the desire to create stir him than the analytic 
sense possessed him in violent disregard of completing any acceptable 
perfection of his creative art. The crippling effect of finishing a 
painting left him with such a meager showing in the totality of 
works extant. It would seem that no sooner did he begin to sketch 
a mere outline of a work of art than his compulsive mind found itself 
straightway on a scientific path of insatiable curiosity to know how 
the whole matter really came into existence. In his earlier career 
this compulsive desire to know seems to have been held fairly well 
in check, but later with more leisure and with the tapping of secret 
springs in the unconscious, the mechanisms of which psychoanalysts 
easily surmise, his ability for artistic completion turned away and 
lost its primary artistic goal. 

We cannot give a sketch of the essential conflict in Leonardo’s 
soul with any degree of accuracy without calling attention to the 
peculiar elusive smile depicted in a series of his later pictures which 
has been the wonder of the world for so long.* This smile has been 


*It has often been pointed out that in the works of Verrocchio there 
seems to exist in embryo certain qualities both of physical type and of 
emotional expression that later are evolved and elaborated in the works 
of his greatest pupil Leonardo. A comparison of certain of Verroc- 
chio’s works both in sculpture and painting with other and later works 
of Leonardo is interesting in this regard. The well known bronze 
“David” of Verrocchio, though stylistically unlike anything by his pupil, 
has in the face the germ of the type Leonardo later elaborates so con- 
tinually. The physical features of the high cheek bones, the narrow chin, 
and the rich clustering curls modified along lines of greater ideal beauty 
remain in Leonardo’s work and, most of all, the peculiar and carefully 
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delightfully studied by Freud, and to amplify which I made a brief 
presentation last year. Also, we must seek in Leonardo’s intimate 
life to discover if possible the motivation of his furious pursuit of 
scientific research. The hazard is great, as great as for one to give 
the detailment of his nervous symptoms and to ask us not only for 
a diagnosis but for a complete system of analysis by which the state 
requiring a diagnosis came into being. However, we can only bring 
forward an hypothesis in complete accord with data already known 
to us for similar studies in which more auspiciously the complete 
analytic data have been procurable. Perhaps there is nothing in the 
art of the Renaissance that has more engrossed public attention and 
has been a constant topic for conjecture than the interpretation of 
Mona Lisa’s smile. The general explanation of the manner in which 
st was conceived and painted by Leonardo is fairly well stated by 
Pater, that when Leonardo succeeded in reproducing in the face of 
Mona Lisa the double sense comprised in this smile, namely, the 
promise of unlimited tenderness, and sinister threat, he remained 
true even in this to the content of his earliest reminiscence. The 
memory referred to is given by Freud as follows: Leonardo said, 
“Tt comes to my mind as a very early memory, when I was still in 
the cradle, a vulture came down to me; he opened my mouth with 
his tail and struck me a few times with his tail against my lips.” 
That a person could retain a memory of the nursing period is not 
impossible, but Freud believes this to be in reality a phantasy which 
he formed later and transferred into his childhood. This has 
remained a fairly reasonable explanation up to the present, but I am 
able to state positively that in many of my cases under analysis it is 
possible to bring into the conscious mind of the patient the actual 
images of the nursing experience and a recollection of the mother’s 
facial expression during the act. Pater’s designation of the sinister 
smile mingled with tenderness, however, has never been quite con- 
vincing, and a number of individuals have supposed that there must 
be a better genetic explanation for it than this and similar interpre- 


treated smile on the boy David’s face seems to foreshadow a similar but 
more complicated and more sophisticated smile in countless drawings, 
studies and so on by Leonardo. It is interesting to trace the increasing 
intensity and complexity of both the physical and the psychological pat- 
terns of Verrocchio’s adolescent hero in such later successive works of 
Leonardo as “The Head of a Smiling Woman” in the Uffizi Gallery, 
a study for the head of the Madonna Litta, in the Louvre, a study for 
the head of the Virgin for the “Virgin in the Lap of Saint Anne” in 
Vienna and finally the “ Young Saint John the Baptist” in the Louvre 


where the forms are lost in the elaboration of the chiaroscuro and where 
the smile is complicated to the point of sophistication that is not without 


sinister implication. 
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tations. In the first place, we know that Leonardo was brought up 
by his father. His mother married a native of Vinci, and up to a 
certain age we find a general flexibility of emotion in Leonardo’s 
artistic career. But during this period Leonardo visited his own 
mother, and thereafter definite impressions seem to have been kindled 
within him. It stirred in him an artistic attitude that continually 
showed in his painting the particular type of facial expression which 
we find in the Mona Lisa. It is also a fairly well known fact that 
Leonardo had what is known as a homosexual constitution. This has 
been definitely presented by Freud, whose theory is that Leonardo 
became homosexual through a very intense infantile fixation on the 
mother, and this in turn was brought about by the passionate and 
sensuous devotion that a woman, deserted by her lover, would natur- 
ally lavish upon a son. I am further suggesting that the famous 
Leonardesque smile is a subconscious reproduction of the look of 
complete autoerotic satisfaction which a woman experiences when 
nursing her child. It is fairly well known that the main factor 
in the fixation of the child upon a homosexual trend in development 
is during the nursing period; too specific a fixation upon the mother’s 
breast in the act of nursing. It is also of common knowledge that 
many mothers during the process of nursing gain a sensuous satis- 
faction in the act comparable to sexual experiences or perhaps better 
of a more secretive act in autoeroticism. The child, glancing up 
into the mother’s face, is able to gain an impression of the mother’s 
emotional state from her facial expression. It is therefore supposed 
that in many instances, in addition to the fixation upon the mother’s 
breast as a means for the pleasure component of the sex constitution, 
that the mother enjoys a sensuous and secretive pleasure, which is 
portrayed on her face, and which the infant unconsciously identifies 
with the mother image, and fashions his conception of the mother 
from this experience. It is therefore contended that this concept held 
in Leonardo’s case, which, in conjunction with the pleasure com- 
ponent which he experienced while nursing, made enduring an image 
of secretive erotic satisfaction. 

How is this data pertinent for our study? We know that child- 
hood curiosity is mainly concerned in finding out how all things come 
into being. This inevitably leads sooner or later to desire for knowl- 
edge regarding birth and the manner by which all beings come into 
existence. This thirst for the ultimate facts of existence are met by 
the parents in devious ways by explanations and illustrative facts. 
The result is either a calm and equable absorption of this great life 
mystery so far as explained or known, or a substitutive activity in 
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life that symbolically requites this passion for knowing. Many indi- 
viduals sublimate or direct this desire into their life work and their 
assiduity in following it is in some measure a requital of this uncon- 
scious urge for knowledge. In many the life work fails to fulfill 
all this demand for satisfactory explanation and turns their avocation 
towards fulfilling that which their vocation fails to yield them. Thus 
it resulted in Leonardo’s incomplete satisfaction in his creative art 
that he found a gradual and finally almost complete engrossment in 
scientific interests. According to Vasari, Leonardo reproached him- 
self during the last hours of his life for having insulted God and 
man because he had not done his duty to his art. Much of the dis- 
regard for the permanency of his work was equalled in his slowness 
of painting and his keener desire to be employed in his scientific 
research, yet see how he subordinates the accuracy of detail, even in 
his drawings, from dissections to relief of design and beauty of 
line. Love and creation of beauty are not conditioned upon technical 
knowledge of the actual, and this undoubtedly spoiled his art, in the 
sense of completion at any rate, if not in depth and amplitude of 
beauty. It has been aptly said that not to love before one gains full 
knowledge of the loved object presupposes a delay which is generally 
harmful. When one finally reaches full cognition he probably 
neither loves nor hates properly. In brief, one has investigated 
instead of loved. Leonardo’s affections or emotions were controlled 
and subjected to the investigative impulse. As he often said, his 
intellectual interest was his chief passion. He has often been called 
the Italian Faust on account of his insatiable and indefatigable desire 
for investigation. While from the scientific point of view the artist 
is often censured for being superficial, immature, or lacking in com- 
prehensiveness of the things depicted, he is nevertheless concerned 
with our feelings and attitudes toward the semblance of beauty and 
reality, and his province is not that of the informant. One may then 
hold a thesis for the compulsive activity of Leonardo in his scientific 
preoccupations and count his massive notebooks as so much material 
to support a “ reasoning mania.” 

In Leonardo’s life as in many other individuals in whom a keenness 
of desire for creativeness is felt, it is not difficult for them to change 
to a scientific preoccupation in which a certain degree of inventive- 
ness and discovery is the main goal of concern providing the degree 
of objective libidinal production in their preoccupation carries the 
same degree of emotion. Thus scientific workers may oftentimes 
show either in their manner of exposition of their work or in a written 
account of it a significant artistic merit which is often superadded 
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seemingly from the artistic creativeness of the individual independent 
of the subject matter produced. 

From the teachings of Freud we now know that the creative impulse 
is largely born of an objective libido, an emotional projection into 
the real or imagined love object or impulse object but it is as equally 
niade clear by him the loved object invariably draws upon itself the 
narcistic libido. There is a delight, as it were, in the grasp and pos- 
session of the loved object. Indeed, as we know, the latter libido 
may be out of due proportions. It may distort, cramp or narrow 
the true functioning of the loved object, thus the subject often 
strangles the independent life of the loved object or person. The 
analytic and critical faculty is born largely if not solely of an innate 
primary narcistic hence maternal identification. This absorbed and 
fixed into the narcistic libidinal part of the ego of the child constitutes 
the nucleus of the ego ideal. It is essentially formed of infantile per- 
ceptions of perfection both of the mother’s personal ideals (in her 
as a person) and of the breast fixation or idealistic natural phenom- 
enon or reality concepts. The deflection of libidinal impulse from the 
great reservoir of inherent impulsiveness of the individual (from the 
id) to one or the other aspects of this primary identification will 
determine largely the life interest or concern of the individual—shall 
it, in other words, be a life largely of things or people? As we 
know, in most of us it is usually an admixture of both projected 
identifications, although one or the other is usually the dominant note 
in one’s life at different epochal levels. The analytic and critical 
faculty is thus born of a static (conservative) formulation of an 
internally conceived pattern of incomplete idealistic concepts; these 
projected upon the object form the legitimate scientific inquiry. 
Reality, then, as an object of curiosity, is to discover the animistic 
projection of this unconscious urge to be reunited to this long lost 
province of one’s former self and one’s relationship to it. To gain 
a factual understanding of these objects and relationships and the 
laws governing the same is the legitimate field of all scientific inquiry. 
The slightest admixture of libidinal urge not directed to the end 
product aim is considered by science as a disturbing factor, with a 
tendency to divert one from a true goal of inquiry and how things 
come about. Yet without an emotional libidinal urge (objective 
libido) the whole inquiry has a tendency to make scientific investiga- 
tion blindly or deeply factual and the larger purpose of science to 
make these inquiries subserve human needs falls out of scientific 
activity or pursuit. Just how much of this latter admixture may be 
permitted is a mooted question. Without it science has a tendency 
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to mere detailment of the how of things and the incorporation of the 
why leads to metaphysical and speculative contemplations in which 
science objective and descriptive in its aim can have no part. The 
admission, then, of objective libido in scientific inquiries always has 
a tendency to disintegrate old formulas and laws and break with the 
past ; the superego forbids this and such works are always undertaken 
with a sense of guilt and possible censure. Such scientific inquiry 
must be to the immediate end of the fulfillment of some ego ideal 
(invention) or the ego stature becomes impoverished and incapable 
of drawing to its aid impulsive energy from the id. So the ultimate 
goal of science is to recover the lost unity with all reality (rediscovery 
or invention) and that it all shall add to the sum total of human 
knowledge that will tend to: make for new and improved systems of 
human happiness. To this latter end a certain amount of object 
libido is necessary but always at the peril of destroying the “ how” 
of science. On the other hand the synthetic and constructive aspects 
of creative art have no less severe disciplines though it be inspira- 
tional or intuitional. But inasmuch as these are in the larger sense 
derived from the unconscious, they can never be known as the activi- 
ties and aims of science are known; they cannot be explained and 
therefore can be taught only as another may be caused to feel the 
same mood or attitude. The tendency impulse to creativeness in art 
is increased in proportion as it is repressed, while the opposite rule 
more frequently aids to invention in science. 

The scientific study of Leonardo was a sort of preoccupation with 
the cause of things born out of his early desire to know more of the 
mystery of life; and the high degree of impersonality. His scientific 
productions show how far removed this primary curiosity had become. 
It had become almost asexual as far as we know of his private life. 
Thus his development at puberty as an artist was outstripped by the 
early infantile determinant of the investigator. 

We may tentatively formulate our position psychoanalytically 
regarding the assumed antagonisms of creative art versus science. Art 
is the aim to express some form or attribute of beauty, is a manifes- 
tation of objective libido upon some projected part of reality, either 
actual or imagined. It is entirely synthetic or universal. Science is 
the projected animistic attempt of the libidinal urge of narcism to 
rediscover its lost self in the person (society) or body of the mother. 

In Leonardo we have first an investigator in the service of art, 
and later, an investigator independent and away from his art. 

We have sought to uphold three theses: the first, which is now 
largely admitted is that Leonardo was first, last and always an engi- 
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neer; yet so recently has this been realized that the historical works 
on engineering of the past and even the present generation, so far as 
we have found them, ignored him completely. Second, he had a con- 
certed plan which he carried out zealously throughout his life of 
discovering the fundamental laws and unity of design of the external 
world and that it is a grave error to think of him as going lightly 
from one subject to another leaving a trail of unfinished work. 
Third, he had no idea that he was anticipating the march of events 
by four centuries and was quite indifferent to his remote posterity and 
he was in no sense of the word a prophet or a seer. So supremely 
indifferent as he was concerning his contemporaries and so con- 
temptuous of the science of the ancients, it is wholly unlikely that 
he gave a thought to the men of the future. 

If Leonardo had ridden half a dozen hobbies hard we might think 
of him as dissipating his energies but the very fact that he covered 
the entire range of concrete knowledge shows purpose and plan— 
the design of doing just what was done. We know that he expected 
to sort and group these facts into a system although we do not know 
just what he expected to accomplish in the end. He could not devote 
the same amount of effort to all of his studies and must often have 
been hampered by lack of funds, for then, as now, research must 
have been costly. None of his patrons so far as we know supplied 
him with funds for investigation. 

We often read that he might have come down to us with numerous 
and elaborate works of art had it not been for his wandering into 
outside provinces, but the converse would hold equally good that if 
he had not been compelled to earn his livelihood and please the many 
and diverse whims of his patrons he would have carried out his 
investigations into more recondite places and perhaps have figured as 
the greatest man of science, as he was in reality the most versatile. 

In addition to facility—using this term in the uncomplimentary 
sense—Leonardo has been accused of triviality and of spending his 
valuable time in devising puzzles and other forms of mystification, 
of useless drawing of elaborate designs, of manufacturing mechanical 
toys, and of showmanship and pageantry. It is possible that he 
embarked in some of these activities purely to divert himself but it 
is much more likely that he had good and sufficient practical reasons 
for most of them. There is no doubt that his noble patrons were 
responsible for much of this showmanship, whether it was intended 
to entertain the élite of the courts or to amuse dissatisfied subjects. 
It is very probable that every one of these petty activities can be 
made to fit into some larger scheme of usefulness. The intricate 
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geometrical designs, for example, can be brought into relationship 
with Florence’s textile industry. Leonardo must have functioned 
as an industrial engineer in his early days in that city, whether in an 
active or consulting capacity, for we know that he designed textile 
mills including the looms and other machinery and it is surmised 
that he even designed patterns for printing cloth. His invention of 
the wheelbarrow is often quoted as an example of his manysidedness, 
but the fact is that he was professionally interested in the entire 
subject of excavation and the removal of earth as a regular feature 
of engineering and that the wheelbarrow was an outgrowth of the 
demand for increased efficiency. As became a good industrial engi- 
neer Leonardo anticipated Taylorism in his ideas for eliminating 
waste motion and for getting the maximum effect from the 
minimum effort. 

Even had Leonardo felt the urge to express himself in words 
of art and the wish to secure immortality, there were, perhaps, cer- 
tain reasons which would oppose this course. The great artists of 
the period were much tied down in their work of decorating the 
churches and religious edifices which was often on a large scale 
requiring years of effort. So closely was art associated with religion 
that an artist was held to belong almost to the lay clergy and was 
even excused from the obligations of wedlock. Such a career would 
have interfered decidedly with Leonardo’s scientific investigations 
and with his chosen profession of engineering. There is another rea- 
son which perhaps is even more weighty—the great uncertainty of 
the period and the uncertain tenure of patronage. The constant 
state of civil war between petty: principalities made the future prob- 
lematic and even in times of civil peace the nobles could be supplanted 
by their domestic rivals or through the action of their subjects and 
in addition were often of fickle temperaments. Leonardo might well 
have hesitated in a career of art when his masterpiece of sculpture 
was so quickly destroyed by hostile invaders. 

Finally we may say that however indefensible from either the 
artistic or scientific viewpoint the opposite activities of Leonardo’s 
life work would appear, one fact is certain, that these antipodal 
pursuits did not mar his mastering the art of living beautifully, 
radiantly and exultantly. He probably possessed the most engaging 
and brilliant personality of any man known to us of his time, and 
thus we salute him across the centuries. 
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DISCUSSION BEFORE THE SECTION OF HISTORICAL 
AND CULTURAL MEDICINE, N. Y. ACADEMY 
OF MEDICINE, JANUARY 28, 1926 


Pror. ADoLPH ELwyn: Examination of manuscripts of Leonardo 
da Vinci recently discovered stamp him as one of the foremost 
anatomists and biologists. He dissected more than thirty bodies, 
drew from the object directly and made proper interpretations. He 
was one of the first to give a fairly correct picture of the whole 
skeleton, of the muscular system of the body and of the female and 
male genito-urinary organs. He made the first good drawings of 
the heart and blood vessels, and of the brain including its ventricles. 
His scientific attitude was almost modern. He realized that man 
fitted into the general scheme of nature and that natural laws applied 
to man as well as to animals and plants. He supplemented his ana- 
tomical dissection by physiological and physical experiments, and 
probably was the first to use solidifying injection masses such as 
wax. Altogether, he shows himself as a scientist of the highest 
caliber and probably was the first one to apply scientific methods 
and original research in anatomic investigations. 

JEAN Frois-Witrman: In this very engaging and sympathetic 
presentation of Leonardo’s personality, Dr. Clark has made clear 
the mechanics of the artistic creation and of the scientific pursuit. 
He has excellently shown the dangerous influence of Leonardo’s 
analytic intellectual attitude on his artistic expression. But the reverse 
is equally true, and we can say confidently that had it not been for 
his creative urge in painting, we might have had from Leonardo 
real scientific accomplishments instead of flashes of a marvelous 
inventiveness. 

Just as in artistic production, we find two moments in scientific 
work. Differing from those in nature, they consist here in discovery, 
and its organization into a formulated body of knowledge. The 
latter is naturally a more intellectualistic and sustained task. But 
what about the former? One does not set out to make a discovery ; 
it happens. One is looking for the key to a puzzling problem. This 
key, as in all problems, is furnished by the imagination proposing solu- 
tions, bringing together unexpectedly any number of terms and chang- 
ing their significance by establishing new relations between them, as it 
does in the case of the poet with his images. So invention is lyrical; 
the discovery of a law, like that of a land, is an utmost lyrical moment. 
Newness means surprise, evasion from the ready-made discursive 
reality, a minute of attained perfection. Some inventors know only 
that stage; their sustaining emotion leaves them before they can 
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organize their discovery and they have to run to some other task; 
we dispose of them by calling them failures. 

The optimistic Leonardo said, it is easy to make yourself uni- 
versal. And another artistic genius, Goethe, tried to resolve the 
scientific, artistic duality into a comprehensive universality. Many 
are inclined to think that they failed in science because they only 
characterized, while their real completed work is in their art. Even 
though Leonardo is much less an instance of the art element having 
the upper hand, he was satisfied in science with the preliminary stage 
of investigation and invention. To organize and systematize data 
into a body of material truths—the aim of the true scientist—was 
not his interest. For him science was to satisfy his thirst for knowl- 
edge and a means to gain the power to create, mainly, indeed, a 
means for his own exaltation. Scientific facts, like any object, like 
nature herself, were first to be incorporated within his own flesh and 
blood; they were raw materials for recreation. If his scientific pur- 
suit did not kill the artistic tendency in Leonardo it may be just 
because the latter—but not without cost—crushed and overwhelmed 
the former ; a case of the survival of the fittest. The intellectualistic 
platonic days of the Renaissance were a time for such conflicts. 
Saint Catherine of Siena had already said, “ The intellect nourishes 
love. The more we know, the more we love.’ Leonardo had the 
same view; he would seek science to exalt a soul to love. But this 
cannot be done. And art, in particular, does not demand so much. 

Since the war this has been well understood by groups of poets 
and artists who are organized more or less under the different names 
of expressionists, super-realists, etc., who have escaped the dilemma 
not only by throwing overboard all scientific attempts but by giving 
up the intellect altogether for the benefit of the unconscious. They 
have definitely rebelled against a realistic analytic attitude in life, 
in order to rehabilitate pure imagination and feeling. For their art 
they go back to the source of poetic inspiration, to the prelogical func- 
tioning of images before they can be tested by the reality-adapted 
intelligence, i.e., to the pure inorganic (as it were) imaginal material 
caught as it springs from the unconscious. Logic is the easiest way 
out for a mind so lazy that it cannot think outside of its conceptual 
cage; naturally agoraphobic, it fears freedom. We live in a system 
of well-established signs, so there is no excuse for the artist; recipes 
for making or discovering beauty are available, and his picture must 
by all means make sense. No wonder, then, if art becomes purely 
formal. We cannot blame, even if we do not understand those who 


are trying to restore depth to their work. 
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Art forms can be communicated directly. There is no need for 
long explanations. The thing that counts is not the idea but that the 
little emotional gleam that words, lines or volumes, new relations 
far-fetched (literally so), brought from the four cardinal points of 
his world by the artist, will light in us with their own power of 
evocation. ‘‘ Poets who have recognized that fact fly hopelessly from 
the intelligible, they know that their work has nothing to lose in that 
flight’ (Breton). A century ago Sainte-Beuve said: “The great 
poet is not the one who did best, but who suggested most, the one of 
whom we do not quite know at first what he meant and who leaves 
much to be desired, much for us to; perfect.” In short, intelligence 
has nothing to do with poetry. Supra- or infra-rational, as you 
choose, but un-rational, that’s poetry. By its very nature and func- 
tion the pure poetic element is ineffable. All it has to do is to break 
down the rigid steel of ready-made concepts with which we perform 
on external reality this convenient emergency operation called reason- 
ing, and to reach and liberate some portion of that deep reality which 
we call the unconscious. ‘ Super-realism rests on the belief in the 
superior reality of certain forms of association so far neglected, in 
the omnipotence of the dream, in the disinterested play of thought. 
It tends to ruin definitely all other psychic mechanisms and to sub- 
stitute itself to them in the solving of the main problems of life” 
(Breton). Absolute freedom is claimed for the mind. You say that 
contradictions and paradoxes are disconcerting, but then they are 
right: “to baffle reason is to put it in the wrong.” 

This war of independence on the outside world to the extent of 
hoping for a “complete state of distraction ” is, of course, easy to 
label for the psychoanalyst, and so is the type of mental activity 
involved. But to condemn such artistic productions on the ground 
that they evidence narcistic thinking, that they are phantasies mainly 
determined by infantile urges and grudges and therefore subjective 
and incommunicable, might be a grave error. Phantasy is too easily 
opposed to reality. To the depersonalized world of the scientist, 
perhaps, but art is not concerned with it, a fact that the pompous 
advocates of Beauty in the Object will never cease to forget. The 
reality dealt with in art is essentially a human reality and as such 
must be as near as possible to what is most genuine in us. The world 
of childhood, the product of the interaction of the environment and 
an organism almost reduced to the “ID,” represents a reality (in 
which phantasies have their place) which may be much truer to the 
human type than the later data of exact knowledge. If, through 
special stress, the mind has become amalgamated around infantile 
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experiences and creates its own categories, we may, for the sake of 
brevity, call this phantasy, but it nevertheless signifies for the subject 
the very world he is living in. And it is up to us to stop questioning 
its reality and to be more supple in the releasing of our own 
unconscious if we cherish any hope of a pure poetic experience. 

We know of some psychotic patients, the schizophrenics, who are 
as detached from our world as the cynic philosopher from riches, or 
the woman in love from coquetry—they are evidently in possession 
of something more worth while. Only they have so freed them- 
selves from contingencies that they cannot, or do not care to, go back. 
As analysts it is our business to seduce them out of their pattern, 
but we cannot help thinking, as artists, that their mental activity is 
not only an amusing meaningless verbigeration, but is, on the con- 
trary, in some cases capable of providing magnificent themes, new 
unforeseen relations, as moving, as full of lyricism and pure poetry 
as dreams, legends, and myths. If, as Dr. Clark once said, we could 
enter the mind of the precox while he is still busy building up his 
system, we might come back with great spoils. If the insane has this 
wonderful freedom, this facility for transmuting things, this direct 
liberation of images from the unconscious, it may be that he has the 
true secret of art, even if he is a creator emasculated of the will 


to create. 


Dr. Puitie R. Lenrman: In his paper Dr. Clark very ably, 
should I say scientifically and artistically, discusses the psychology 
of artistic and scientific interests as illustrated in Leonardo da Vinci. 
My few remarks will be merely an elaboration of some of the views 
that Dr. Clark has expressed. The scientist’s relation to reality is 
different from the artist’s. The relationship of each to reality is 
comparable to the relationship of the adult and the child to reality. 
We must look in the child for the first traces of imaginative activity— 
the child takes his play very seriously and expends a great deal of 
emotion on it. Reality, however, has not yet been taken in by the 
child, in fact his play is a substitution for it. The opposite of play 
is reality, and with the latter the adult is expected to be preoccupied. 
Whenever the adult, as it frequently happens, does occupy himself 
with play (or the day-dreams of childhood) there is a tendency to 
conceal such activity. This play or day-dream, derived as it is from 
our instinctual life, may be expressed only if properly disguised by 
symbolization and other mechanisms common to the unconscious; 
hence the artistic production, which expresses verbally or plastically 
in disguised and symbolized forms parts of our instinctive urges. 
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The artist, like the child, creates a world of his own, or rearranges 
the things of his own world in a new way. The scientist, like the 
adult, deals with reality, and he may use only those facts and tools 
which reality furnishes him. Reality until now has not yet afforded 
for us the objective means by which our partial impulses can find 
gratification. The scientist’s aim is to find those means in. the 
objective world—but in the meantime the artist creates those means 
from his subjective world. The factors concerned in the combined 
artist and scientist have been studied by Freud in “Ein Kindheitserin- 


nerung des Leonardo da Vinci” and by Dr. Clark in this very fine 
presentation. ; 


THE OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE EGO 


by 
L. PIERCE CLARK 


III. A SuspyectivE Stupy oF THE MENTAL LIFE OF THE INFANT 
(concluded ) 


CLinicAL CaAsE Notes (continued from page 309) 


31. Mother and Child on an Equal Footing. 

I am lying alone—am curious about the things around me—it is 
the first time I have noticed the detail of separate objects. Before 
they were just a background—now they have individuality—each one 
has something interesting about it—the shape, color, markings— 
there are an infinite number of little things to explore and wonder 
at—it sends a happy thrill of exultance through me to feel that this 
pleasure is endless, I can never be completely satiated. Sometimes 
I feel that I haven’t time to remain long on one object but must turn 
quickly to another and drink in its store of new, exciting things— 
that chair I devour from bottom to top—the ceiling which before 
had been only a bright whiteness now assumes characteristics, shades, 
cracks, dark spots—I begin to feel a little restless—a strong desire 
to leave my crib and get closer to these things around me—touch 
them—are they soft or hard? Rough or smooth? I wish I could 
be moved over there near them—it seems impossible, though, and my 
attention turns to the things near at hand, the bars on my crib—I 
reach out a hand towards them—grip one tightly—then relax and 
let my hand slide along its smooth surface. An unusual sound 
reminds me of the way mother looks when a noise comes suddenly— 
first that wide, staring of the eyes, her mouth open wide and rounded 
—then the happy, joyful laugh—I go through it all myself—I now 
find that I can wriggle and squirm over closer to the bars—here is 
something wonderfully new, I am doing it myself. 

These are all my subjects—they are friends that I want to get 
better acquainted with—but they are inferior to me. Now I find 
that I can use my hands, elbows, knees, and legs in such a way as to 
get about quickly—I leave the warm part of the crib to explore the 
freshness, the cool newness of other parts—I was bored with the 
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usual place, the “ home part ”—now I am out discovering new lands— 
I feel joyfully strong and superior—have a feeling that- the child 
who lay quietly in the middle of the crib is a different one from this 
‘superior child that I am now—other children are like the former— 
I excel, surpass all others in my accomplishments—this is my domain 
—I am roaming through it to look things over—everything has a 
friendly yet respectful attitude—this is my world and I rule it— 
mother doesn’t count here—she doesn’t count in this world of mine— 
I am supreme—I can also go to mother’s world where I can get along 
very nicely with her—but it is more satisfying to be in this world of 
my own where I am supreme rather than in mother’s world where 
there’s a little dependence, a sharing of the glory—that world is 
something to pass over quickly, to forget—this is the real thing, the 
one that counts—and I am all powerful. What a surging, swelling 
thrill of exultance I get in viewing my situation! Slowly, with 
dignity, I crawl around amongst my subjects, exploring, discovering 
rew things, new shapes, colors, I feel that mother would be proud 
of me for my accomplishments, we can share these feelings of joy 
at my deeds. 

I hear mother’s footsteps—a thrill—here is a visiting monarch, 
come to see me in my own realm—I hold the serious, dignified 
expression of the ruler—happiness, wild, exciting, is surging through 
me, pounding against the walls of my resistance, mounting up, rising 
up and over the wall but always held back to be further intensified. 
I grant her the kindness of a smile—I condescend to look happy at 
her coming—here is where two kings can lay aside their dignity and, 
treating each other as equals, be their natural selves, away from their 
subjects. It seems now as if this visiting king were going with me 
away from my kingdom—she has called at my palace and we are 
going away together—to her domain, her world—yes, now we are 
away from all others and can take off the masks of dignity and stately 
magnificence. She smiles happily. She is proud of me and my 
accomplishments—pleased with my power—she points a finger at 
my face—I recognize the game—now it is my turn—we both know 
what is expected—an exaggerated expression of fear, a startled look 
—now it is mother’s turn—she smiles, then laughs happily—slowly 
my own face breaks into a smile and we both laugh without restraint 
—it is as if we had held back our happiness—it had been straining, 
tugging at the leash—and now we have cut all the restrainers and it 
bounds forward in all its power—that surging, swelling, mounting 
bubble of joy has pushed over the barriers, sweeping everything 
before it and is pushing, swirling, dashing on unrestrained—nothing 
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can hold it—it is wonderful in its power, its dominant, passionate, 
reckless rush through me—everything is joy, wild, exciting joy. 

I settle back comfortably—what next? She is smiling but she is 
not looking at me—she is walking away—as if with a careless gesture, 
a friendly wave of the hand, one monarch is saying good-bye to 
another—we both have things to attend to—after this friendly visit, 
we must both go back to our domains and assume the office of power. 
I am happily, glowingly tired—lI lie back in my “ palace ”__with easy 
confidence and contentment, I survey the situation—dwell on my dis- 
coveries and explorations—how wonderful I am, how exceptionally 
clever, how far superior to others. Happiness glows through me— 
there comes a wild, rushing surge through me, but I hold it back just 
to let it mount and finally overwhelm everything—then back to quiet 
again—but thinking of that burst of joy arouses a new excitement 
and again the thrilling surge rushes over me—exultant, exuberant, 
reckless, confident, powerful, content—and each new picture of my 
exploits as I bask in my glory brings on new sensations of rushing 
gladness. 


32. The Strangeness of the Environment. 

I am put on the floor in a strange room—there are pillows all 
around me—I am bewildered—puzzled—everything seems big and 
cold—I do not feel at home. I look around me but strange shapes, 
the vastness of things awe me—I' look down on the floor near me— 
I try not to look at these forbidding things, but always seem attracted 
to them—they seem so cold, aloof—it is hard to make friends—they 
do not show a proper respectful attitude toward me—this is nothing 
like the warm, comfortable atmosphere of the old place—things are 
big and unwieldy—hard to control—dignified, uninterested in me— 
as I look at them, they seem to give me no encouragement whatever— 
they are distant, standing off, unresponsive to my advances. 

I do not want to stay here—these things are stupid—they don’t 
know who I am—they are lacking in that friendly respect that makes 
me feel at home—and they are not a bit disturbed by my presence— 
it is as if I weren’t there—they are cold, proud aloof things—if they 
only knew what they were doing, to whom they were doing it. Well, 
if they are going to stand off, I will too—l won’t condescend to give 
them any attention—they will have to come all the way to me, since 
they wouldn’t meet me half way in my friendly overtures. I turn 
away from them, concentrating on the floor around me—but it is so 
dull—there is nothing to do—it is just a flat, stupid place—uninter- 
esting—no excitement—anyway, I am teaching these strange things 
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how to behave—they’ll be sorry now—let them come and beg for my 
friendship, crawl to me and ask my pardon. An exultant, fierce joy 
goes through me as I picture these proud things bending beneath me, 
humbly begging attention, friendship from me. But this place is so 
dull—I begin to feel lonely, lost—there is hostility, danger in the air— 
where is she? Why did she have to leave me in this place? Why 
doesn’t she come—I want to get out of here, quick—it is as if I were 
commanding a servant to take me away instantly—the servant looks 
blankly at me and doesn’t stir—louder, more insistently I order that 
T be taken away—calm, stupid silence—complacency—no attention at 
all to my demands—why must I wait? Why is everything so stupid, 
slow? Take me away! Still the servant seems to stand there, politely 
attentive, always present but so confoundedly stupid—l cry—l'll 
show them I won’t stand for it—here’s what they get for treating me 
that way—this and this and this! 

I hear mother’s footsteps—a little thrill of satisfaction goes through 
me—here is some attention to my demands—but I keep my sad look, 
even as she stands before me—she doesn’t understand what is the 
‘trouble. Angrily, I shriek and cry—why doesn’t she understand ? 
Suddenly she puts on that funny, exaggerated, startled look—it calls 
for me to smile—she is forcing happiness on me in the midst of my 
anger—lI balance between the desire to punish her more and more 
and the urge towards forgiving and accepting her as a friend again— 
T find a smile tugging at my mouth, when with a swoop she bends 
over, lifts me high in the air and presses me to her—again the soft- 
ness, the passionate hug—the surging, swelling joy mounts through 
me again—nothing else matters—everything is all right now. 

She has put me down now and walked away—again I am puzzled, 
but my happiness seems to “hang over ”—I glance about me with 
more confidence—as if to say to these strange things: “See? That’s 
the way I am to be treated. You see I am important, worthy of 
attention and respect.” Proudly, coldly, I survey them—now they 
are humble, begging for mercy—ashamed of their mistake—it is as 
if they had refused to recognize my power, my authority to search 
them—now they have discovered their error—they see who I am— 
panic-stricken they hasten to beg my forgiveness, to crave attention 
and kindness from me—lI seem to feel their sorrow, as if I were in 
their place—I get a delightful thrill of satisfaction in coldly examin- 
ing them and then granting them a friendly smile, forgiveness—as if 
they had now been sufficiently repentant—they are restored to my 
good will. 
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33. Uncertainty and Sense of Smallness. 

I am lying alone in the crib—feel nervous—restless—out of place— 
not quite sure what these things think of me, as if I had done some- 
thing that I was not quite sure was right. I don’t know just how to 
feel—as if everything were turning around and I couldn’t move 
forward without having something happen to me which wasn’t at all 
what I wanted. There is a feeling of uncertainty—if these things 
would only be hostile or friendly—I feel that I am alone and have 
to do something and whatever I do will be wrong, as if I had cut 
away all chance of retreat—broken away from all safety and have 
got to go on—can’t stay there—must do something, to feel sure of 
one thing—to have something to start from—there seems to be noth- 
ing to fit in with, as if I were placed in a strange situation—every- 
thing is new to me—all I can do is to squirm and feel restless and 
look around and deliberate. How will these things take me—what 
will they really do—it seems as if I had fallen—once I had been high 
and mighty—proud and dignified—life seemed so certain—felt sure 
of things—seemed to have known everything—be able to say "Chat 5 
a friend; that’s an enemy,’—but now everything has fallen down on 
me. Things that I was so sure of now are entirely different from 
what I thought. 

Those things might be anything—I feel as if I must lie there and 
shrink from them, to bring myself together and be as small as I can 
to get away from these terrifying objects—to curl up and shut away 
those thoughts from the outside—to feel safe where I am—any- 
where—and yet it doesn’t seem as if that would satisfy—there is 
something cold and restless about it—it is impossible to shut them 
out—they seem to penetrate—they are always there to disturb me— 
to frighten me—to remind me of the uncertainty. 

I’m no powerful, important thing—just a tiny, trivial mite, com- 
pared to these huge, knowing things around me. Something makes 
me feel hurt, and yet I feel pity for this person in this position—I lie 
there with my face against the covers, trying to bury myself away in 
the softness—have a choking, filled-up feeling. It is just as if the 
tears couldn’t stop, just ran right out—I have no strength—just lie 
there limply—just let things go along—it seems as if something were 
going to happen to me—these feelings were sorrows that were coming 
at any moment—I might expect some awful thing to happen— 
expecting it so much makes it seem as if I hoped for it—I feel a 
little disappointed when I cower there and nothing happens—yet as 
I keep feeling that tension—keep expecting that blow—I begin to 
doubt whether it is coming—am rather bewildered. I am expecting 
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some enemy to find me and get me in the end—after waiting and 
waiting nothing has come and nothing has happened. I feel as if I 
just must come out of the cave to see where that thing is that’s com- 
ing—just to know when to expect it, to relieve that uncertainty— 
that trembling strain of waiting. I straighten up and come out of my 
cave—am surprised to see that things are just as they were, as if I 
expected a terrific change—some horrible smash-up—as if every- 
thing should be knocked to pieces the way I feel. It was sucha crash 
to me—it seems as if the whole world must have gone with it—yet 
things look peaceful and usual—just as if nothing had happened or 
was going to happen—as if they were placidly going along—continu- 
ing just as they were—somehow the wreck that I have been in 
doesn’t show. I feel torn and twisted, broken up—everything else is 
orderly and precise—nothing seems to have happened at all—I begin 
to wonder if they know anything about it—as if 1 must feel my way 
along slowly and tenderly—perhaps I still stand high in their regard— 
perhaps they don’t know what happened to me—perhaps they didn’t 
see my weakness. It seems now that I am well out of this cave—I 
am still ready to dive back—I am cautiously groping around to get 
reassurance—still doubtful and suspicious—uneasy and restless— 
still under a tension—still feel that tightness—almost wishing for 
something to happen—just to know there is something there that is 
going to cause me trouble—to prove to it and say, “ That’s why I am 
going back ”—to have a reason to go back and hide in the cave. I 
can feel that struggle inside—the one part that wants to find an 
escape—to run away—the other part that jeers at it and insists upon 
being shown—hoping that I will find something—yet hoping that I 
won't. Sometimes it seems as if things were so calm—there must 
be something lurking in the shadow, waiting for me—and this is the 
reason I ought to hide away and that I oughtn’t to get too far away 
from the cave—I might not be able to get back. Yet again I have a 
feeling that perhaps everything is all right—things don’t know about 
this fall—perhaps I can go along as if nothing had happened and be 
accepted back again amongst them without a word or feeling of 
actual contempt. It does seem as if they didn’t know about it—they 
would be disturbed—would show some signs if they did know about 
it—I could feel some hostility—something could happen to hurt me— 
things wouldn’t be coming along this way if they had lost their 
respect for me. 


I am turning to the part that wants me to stay out of the cave, as if 
there was a compromise. I’m going to be cautious—just ease myself 
back into things—be ready for a frantic jump back into the cave—I 
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can’t throw myself boldly into things—it would cut off my retreat— 
I must feel my way along—wait to see what happens—test things out 
cautiously—see what their attitude is going to be—whether they will 
accept me completely or whether there is a slight tinge of disrespect 
or indifference. I still feel uncertain—have a jumpy feeling as if a 
sudden noise or sigh of hostility would send me shooting back with 
one frenzied dive. I am sitting up in the crib—looking around—if 
they are unfriendly to me, I am just going to run away, but if they 
accept me with no memory at all of what has happened then I'll feel 
at ease—just want a hint that they’ll accept me—a little suggestion 
of proof that they still approve of me—I’ll commit myself definitely 
to stay out of the cave and be with them—put my whole self in it— 
just now I want to hold aloof and be neutral—let them stretch out 
their arms to me—give me some encouragement. I sit there as if 
waiting to see what they are going to do about it. I already feel a 
warmer, steadier feeling—this trembling anxiety is gone—things 
seem perfectly all right and yet I do not dare move—do not dare 
make any advancement myself, as if these things might be frightened 
away—if I made a move toward them they would fly away from me. 
I must stay still—let them sort of get used to me—finally accept me. 
It seems as if everything were peaceful and I could relax now—as if 
the thing had been settled and the burden taken from me—all I have 
to do is wait—yet I feel confident that the waiting will find me 
accepted—everything seems to point to my finding my old place 
again. Still I don’t want to move as if everything were calm and 
orderly—now a slight move from me would upset the whole order 
of things and bring in the wild turmoil of confusion and destruction 
that I expected. 

It seems as if the turbulent feeling were soothed—where before 
everything was confused—different parts were struggling against each 
other—didn’t hitch together’ properly, as if the parts were pulling in 
different directions—jabbing and hurting each other, while now they 
seem to be organized. I feel less conscious of the different parts— 
just all myself—there is a settled feeling in everything—begin to feel 
I would like to move, as if it weren’t enough to have that comfortable 
feeling—as if now I have some new strength—a new power that 
I would like to use—just to do something with it—to get the pleasure 
of feeling it used. I begin timidly to alter my position—very slowly 
and quietly—as if the slightest noise would bring on an explosion, as 
if those things didn’t know I was there—as if as long as I kept still 
they wouldn’t discover me. I want to get closer to them—actually 
be with them—have to slink up to them—have to feel my way along 
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gingerly—for fear of making some disturbance. It seems as if each 
new move made me sure of getting back again—each time I move 
nothing happens—I feel confidence in myself—my position. Yet it 
seems so slow—I would like to have it all over with—to have the 
whole thing decided. I am afraid—after the long time, effort, care 
and pains I have taken—just some slight mistake or something dif- 
ferent will upset the whole thing—I am afraid that my new happiness 
and comfort will rise up to the peak only to be dashed down again 
suddenly and without warning. 


34. Gaining Rapport with the Environment. 

I am lying alone in the crib—looking for the next new thing—like 
watching a play—I feel things are going on around me—as if I had 
been away and now had gotten back and am anxious to see what I 
had missed—have an anticipation of new and pleasant things—all I 
have to do is to fit in with them and enjoy them as they come. 
I have a pleasant feeling to be amongst things—feel the happiness of 
things—steady joy—as if they were all working together manufac- 
turing happiness. 

I feel now that I am a part of them and not just a spectator—I 
really am in the things. I do not have to stand aloof and hope things 
will develop as I want them to. Everything seems certain to work 
out well—there is no looking ahead wondering what could happen— 
I am interested just in the particular moment ahead of me—it seems 
as if each moment contained gladness and joy. There is no reason 
to look ahead of that moment—the feeling that I am right in league 
with things—not just watching them go by—I am going by with 
them—there is nothing to change or bother with—except to continue 
this way. There seems to be such friendship between the things 
around me—the whole atmosphere is cordial and respectful—a feeling 
that nothing could happen to disturb the smoothness—we all under- 
stand each other—no assurances are necessary—no demonstration— 
just a feeling of understanding—we are friends on equal terms—all 
pulling together. I seem to lose part of myself in them—I can feel 
as they feel—I not only enjoy this thing myself but can feel the 
enjoyment of the others—I feel the same glow of friendship from 
them. _Everything is smiling and yet there’s a feeling that difficulties 
could be met—we are all working together so nicely—I feel we could 
trust each other and have a secure feeling that we could protect each 
other—it is wonderful to be a member of this organization—we are 
all the same—no questioning or doubting. I know myself so I know 
all of them—it is nice to lie there and feel the comfort of all this—I 
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feel proud of myself and these friends of mine, proud of that friend- 
ship between us. I would like to have people know about it and 
appreciate it—would like to have mother come and know about it— 
how proud she’d be to see the firmness of my friendship—see how 
busy we always are—how she’ll enjoy the loyalty of them all—the 
give and take. 

Mother is coming toward me now—I feel a heightened joy in it— 
I can show her something, as if I had something in my hand that I 
could display—she could look at it and admire—she seems already 
to feel a friendly atmosphere—she understands that glow of happi- 
ness that spreads amongst all the members—I feel as if she would 
like to become a member, as if she were prevented for some reason. 
She is more in the position of an honorary member—one who holds 
the same ideas—one who is in complete accord with what we are 
doing—one who is always welcome to visit us. I seem to be the 
reception committee and treat her with a friendly smile—am glad to 
have her come in and enjoy the happiness of it all. She can’t stay 
long—she can see how happy we are and admire us—praise us—she 
can show that she would like to belong if she could—can mingle with 
all the members—she’ll pay most attention to me, the reception com- 
mittee, and I’ll be the one who will pay most attention to her. The 
others will form a cordial background—they will be glad to see that 
this honorary member is received with such consideration and will 
feel as I do. They will’ delegate me to express their feeling toward 
her—it seems so wonderful that she should understand—so wonder- 
ful that she got in step with us—no false note struck—everything goes 
smoothly without any interruption in the general run of things—she 
seems so happy that I am enjoying it. I can feel the smile of hap- 
piness that comes in their faces—the feelings of anticipation—they 
are waiting to see something happen that they know will be pleasant. 

Her smile broadens into a warm glow as she bends over to pick 
me up—she is so much more capable, bigger and stronger than the 
ordinary members—they all look up to her as my big friend—one 
whom they can count on—whose friendship means a lot to them. It 
is nice to be shown attention by this big friend—to feel that she 
cares enough to give this time and attention to us—to feel that she 
looks down upon us in the same kindly way that we look up at her— 
I sense that this feeling has been spontaneous and natural—we saw 
each other and instantly the feelings were born in each of us. 

We both felt this warm friendship without thought of how the 
other felt and we are delighted to feel that the other feels the same 
way. We find an additional happiness in seeing that it all happened 
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without thought. We are down on the floor all together now—more 
of a feeling that she is visiting—that she is standing aloof—a feeling 
that she might well keep her position high above us, but that she 
actually wanted to get down and mix with us. Now she is down 
amongst us—giving new ideas from her experience. She seems to 
respect all the rules—does exactly as any member would do—a won- 
derful thrill of joy shoots through me—lI feel that swell of pride 
that she has accepted these friends of mine and finds their ideas 
worth while—it seems as if I were always stretching out my hand 
toward her—welcoming her—offering my friendship. Once more 
that emotion bubbles up inside—to think that one so big, so important, 
can do such wonderful things. I look up at her with admiration, as 
if this was something I had never noticed before, as if I were so 
familiar with the general feeling I had toward her I had failed to 
notice this particular feeling. She seemed before to have one big, 
general feature to her—just to be one big thing that made her worthy 
of attention—now it seems as if I could see numerous little things— 
more specific things—it seems as if I could understand her better— 
before this she was the one to understand me and she seemed too big 
and important for me to understand her—there seemed to be so much 
of her that wasn’t for me. Now I seem to have grown to an appre- 
ciation of these other things—I know more of her—that discovery is 
so startling, so wonderful—I have to look up at her again as if I 
could see these things by looking at her—I look at her face and my 
eyes devour her—down over her shoulder—up again to her face— 
it is so wonderful of her to come down to my level—she’s put some- 
thing sacred into the things—doing those things now has a deeper 
significance—what I might have done mechanically—hesitatingly—I 
now feel that I’d like to plunge right into them—would like to devote 
my whole self—just as if I were submitting myself as a sacrifice to 
them—and again and again that full, rushing, surging, swelling up 
at my throat—pounding and beating at the back of my head—always 
pressing me harder—it seems as if I couldn’t press any more, and 
suddenly, quickly, it drops down again. 


Over and over again we have shown the inability of the unde- 
veloped ego to withstand the menacing hostility of its outer 
world, once a part of itself and now lost to it though still infused 
with ambivalent feelings of longings and repulsions. The repul- 
sions injected or projected from the ego into the outer world 
make the latter assume an enmity requiring a final assault by 
the independent portion of the ego. Hence we have in the 
trilogy of the attitude in the following analyses a final repression 
of the ego to dominate the environment that has in the past 
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so frequently panicked the child back to the protection of the 
mother, the infantile identification. In the thirty-fifth session 
comes the menacing and destructive assault upon the insolent 
reality; the feeling of nerveless apprehension that the warfare 
must go on and on forever; in the thirty-seventh session comes 
the mutual triumph in a reconciliation of harmonious coopera- 
tiveness, a mutual respectful attitude that augurs for a success- 
ful ego development filled with tranquillity and peace. 


35. The Warfare Against Reality 

I am lying alone—I feel afraid of my surroundings—everything 
feels quiet, as if something were going to happen, as if everything 
had become silent before an outburst, gathering forces for a big 
attack—to shatter everything—there is something uncertain about 
the stability of things—as if they were in their proper places only 
to be torn asunder. Some awful tragedy is going to happen—some- 
thing that wouldn’t be just hostile and bad—it would blast every- 
thing all over the place-—a mighty, thundering roar—a catastrophe— 
something that would take every ounce of strength from everywhere 
and put it into that terrific drive—things would be torn, ripped, 
shattered—everything would show the awful, gruesome signs of 
the disaster. 

Everything is tense and strained—there is an awful, dead quiet— 
I get ready to put every effort into it—I feel myself tighten up— 
as if I myself were exerting all this strength—my fists are clenched— 
drawn up tight—every muscle is strained and taut—it seems as if 
I were just at the point of putting all my energy into this tremendous 
drive—am keyed right up to the highest point—I am just waiting 
for the signal—one move, one little start, a twist, will start every- 
thing into motion—I am the active force—raised, towering above 
them all—those things out there are not going to do it to me; I am 
going to do it to them. I allowed them to sneer at me—to scoff, 
belittle me—but I have never really submitted to them—lI have 
always held in that terrific power to smash them, every time they 
have scorned me, refused me, every time they have insulted me, 
1 have felt like flying at their throats and destroying them—but I 
made them think that I was giving in—held back that surging 
energy—let them think me a docile, submissive, weak thing—let them 
think I was easy prey. They always felt that because they had done 
these things once they could always do them—that I didn’t amount 
to anything—I ‘could always feel that boiling, bubbling, pressing 
feeling inside—something straining to burst out, to jump at them— 
to take that self satisfied look off their faces—but I always held 
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that feeling in—it seems as if I could swallow that feeling—force 
it down from my throat—they thought I would stay that way, always 
let them treat me as they wanted—how serene, complacent, satisfied 
they are—how well they think they are managing things—how big 
and important they think they are—they think their system is won- 
derful—just because they planned it—just because they wanted it 
that way—just because it made them feel easy and contented—they 
think that everything is perfect—they think they can bend me— 
mould me to fit into their system. I have let them think they are 
getting away with it—but I have been looking forward to this one 
supreme moment, for this big crisis when I can gather all my forces 
together, when I can feel that all those boiling, bubbling chunks of 
force which I held inside have grown to an enormous size. I have 
waited—-what a wonderful moment it will be—see all those things, 
so calm, so complacent, with a sickly smirk on their faces—how 
weak and unimportant they think me—what little attention they 
give me—they are more satisfied and occupied with themselves— 
little realizing what a commotion I can make—little realizing what 
tremendous strength and power I can bring to bear on them—a 
roaring, savage lion—just ready to rip and tear them in my rage. 
They’ve just regarded me as a kitten, quiet and inoffensive—as some- 
thing they could squelch with an offhand motion. How that bubbling 
pounds against me from inside—it seems to gol right through me—a 
feeling of new strength. They will shriek and run when they see 
the awful force of my wrath, the terrific power of that outburst— 
I can just see them breaking away from their perfect order—rushing 
everywhere to get out of my way—stopping at nothing to avoid my 
revenge—disregarding everything—making no attempt to help each 
other—just making one frantic attempt to get as far away from 
danger as possible. How they’ll regret, how sorry they'll feel for 
making their big mistake in overlooking me—how their eyes will 
open in amazement when they see how they picked the wrong person, 
when they find that I do not submit—that I can stand just so much— 
and then will wipe them all out. 

How weak, how shaking they’ll feel when I plunge down amongst 
them—how their eyes will stick out—their faces blanch, as they 
drop everything, throw up their hands and run madly away—what 
an awful tragedy it will be for them to have that scheme of theirs 
that they planned and stuck to so rigidly—to have that smashed 
to pieces—tumble down on their heads—an orgy of destruction—not 
just being satisfied with tumbling the structure down but to keep 
pounding, beating, kicking—never being satisfied with the destruc- 
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tion—to shock them with the awfulness and completeness of it; 
then to shock even more terribly and more completely—to seem to 
reach the limits of shocking, to be at the limit of smashing and 
dashing—then, to go still further, passing all conceivable extremes 
of breaking, tearing, ripping, smashing—always more, more, more! 

It seems as\ if this disaster had happened—I feel relaxed—lI have 
gotten rid of all that boiling—everything seems so peaceful—as 
if I were now resting’on the ruins of everything—as if I had fought 
and smashed and hanged things all I could—I have to be satisfied 
because I am tired—can’t smash any more—feel weak—limp—as 
if I didn’t care about anything—exhausted—all in—dead tired. 


36. The Desire to Undo the Things That Have Occurred 

I am lying relaxed—a different kind of peacefulness—just rest- 
ing—there is not the tenseness or the waiting—it is all over—as if 
a storm had come and gone and left a coolness and freshness—there 
is still a tired feeling—it is as if the storm had come during the day 
and had passed at twilight—left a peace to everything—all I want 
to do is just to lie there and let everything go—not bother any 
more—shut away from all the things around me—can’t pay any 
attention to them without making some effort—don’t want to make 
any effort—just want to be left alone—as if I were gathering my own 
scattered forces together—as if parts of myself had been scattered— 
stretched and pulled away from the center part—now I want to lie 
there and let them drift slowly back again. The enemy has been 
routed—all I have to do is to patch up my own army—yet I begin 
to wonder what they (the enemy) will do when they recover—I feel 
so exhausted—unwilling to add any more to the struggle—afraid 
of what they would do if they found me now—how they must hate 
and despise me—they were terror-stricken as they ran away—they’re 
just waiting to get back—swearing to get revenge. 

It doesn’t seem. as if things would ever be stable—they would 
overthrow me and then I would have to overthrow them—there is 
never a satisfactory balance—I can never feel secure in my relaxa- 
tion—can never rest—I must either be defending against an attack 
or initiating one—even now they are probably slinking around in 
back of me—watching—ready the moment I am off guard to pounce 
on me—waiting to get revenge for what I did to them—and how 
angry and spiteful they must feel—how bitter, after the sudden- 
ness and completeness of my attack. If they could only be friendly, 
forget their wounds—forget all the pain and discomfort I’ve caused 
them—overlook the way their dignity had been trampled upon. If 
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that part could only be wiped out—made as if it had never hap- 
pened—so these enemies could really be sincere in accepting my 
system—so that they would agree with it because they really did 
agree, and not because of any force I put upon them. They seem 
to be agreeable and to accept things as I arrange them—but they 
are treacherous, ready to rise up and strike me down. It takes away 
the smoothness and security, all the confidence in the future—if I 
could only show them that I meant no harm—that I’d like to get 
along with them. I begin to feel a little respect for them—as if 
I were building up within myself the feeling I would like them to have 
—as if I thought they could see right into the innermost part of my 
feelings and I was displaying these feelings of respect and friendli- 
ness—as if I were saying: “ Here are my feelings toward you—I 
have no grudge—I am perfectly willing to compromise and have an 
agreement that will put an end to this eternal struggle—I am only too 
glad to give in to you—I don’t want to smash everything, to destroy 
everything that is yours.” I am offering to give up my hostile feel- 
ings towards them if'they would just assure me that they don’t feel 
unfriendly toward me. I begin to feel that I would be willing to 
give up more than half my point—I’d not only make a fifty-fifty 
arrangement but I’d let them have things mostly their way—be glad 
to submit to the way they want things done. It seems as if I were 
pleading—as if I really didn’t feel those feelings sincerely at first— 
as if part of me denied those feelings, said they were lies—I am just 
trying to pacify those enemies—as if the other part had started off 
by admitting they were untrue, and the second part soothed the 
first part by saying it really didn’t mean it, that it was just a bluff— 
and then the second part actually begins to believe the things it’s 
been saying, sincerely feels willing to give in and really feels respect 
tor the enemies—the first part seems to be waiting for the time to 
come when it can show that those feelings were untrue—as if it 
were expecting the second part to go just so far in its deceit, then 
give up the bluff, as if the first part taunted the second, telling it 
that those feelings wouldn’t last very long—as if it shouted loudly 
and boldly that a change would soon come. The second part feels a 
challenge in this attitude, as if it had actually to go on and be sincere 
now—to prove to the jeering first part that those feelings weren’t 
a bluff. 

I actually begin to feel that I am ready to give in and not press 
the extent of my conquest—yet, every once in awhile there is a little 
jab, a jeering voice seems to remind me that I am cheating, am 
insincere—it says that I am being tricky and don’t mean what I am 
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saying. It seems to make me angry that there should be any doubt 
of my sincerity. Of course I mean what I say—it seems as if my 
enemies were looking down on the scene of this internal struggle, 
and that for their benefit I am continually asserting that I do mean 
these friendly overtures. 

It looks as if the chance to settle things has been blocked—the 
two sides are at loggerheads—they have come together without reach- 
ing an agreement—as if I were standing facing my enemies, dicker- 
ing for some terms—I feel a little ashamed—as if the whole treachery 
had been disclosed—that now anything I propose, any settlement I 
suggest the others would be suspicious—it doesn’t seem as if they 
could accept anything—surely they must be grim, gritting their teeth, 
ready to fight it out to the last—they will have nothing more to do 
with my treachery. All seems hopeless—there is no way out—I am 
full of despair and misery—I’ll just have to keep on fighting—always 
be bumping against them, running into them—they’ll be lurking 
somewhere behind me—no matter how smoothly things may seem to 
be going, no matter how peacefully, I’ll always feel that they are 
just friendly on the surface, but it’s only a mask—sometime they 
will overwhelm me—they will hold in their anger against me until 
the time comes for them to burst out and destroy me—they’ll do just 
as I did to them. There will always be that straining push—I must 
always fight against them—never will be able to settle back and 
take things easy—always something must be changing—neither side 
can be satisfied. If only it could be settled so that I could have my 
way—and yet so that it wouldn’t be harming these others, so that 
they wouldn’t feel called upon to change things again—they seem 
so relentless, so doggedly determined to keep on fighting—so stub- 
born—there seems no way to approach them—I am up against a 
blank wall—even their anger is cold, impersonal, mechanical—they 
just keep right on going—tireless, relentless, heartless. I’ve got 
to give up entirely, let them do as they want; or else I must keep 
fighting and fighting—always struggling against this eternal enemy— 
no matter how hard I am crushed—even when it seems that I have 
completely annihilated it, there always seems to be some germ of 
it left—and it grows and grows—not amounting to much at first 
but finally raising up its head and striking against me—the struggle 
must go on endlessly—I must always be fighting and straining— 
always with my heavy armor on. It’s an impossible situation—they 
had their chance to have peace, to live—they refused it—now they 
must take the consequences. Even now I do not feel I’d like to go 
through all the effort of destroying, fighting—it seems like a gigantic 
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task—can’t they see that I can harm them—destroy them entirely? 
Why do they have to be so stupidly full of courage? Don’t they 
know enough to give in, to accept when they are defeated? Why 
don’t they meet me half way when I offer to have peace? Why 
aren't they glad to discard their hostile feelings? They ought to 
be wonderfully happy to be offered my friendship, to be saved from 
further destruction—they don’t realize what they are doing—they 
ought to be willing to let bygones be bygones. 

Even as I lie there I can’t keep still—always the feeling that I 
must be up and ready, alert—I can never relax—if only something 
would happen—if they could only be removed without this eternal 
struggle—it seems as if I were looking around at them, waiting for 
them to make some move—I am through offering my friendship— 
let them come—let them have war until they are good and sick of 
it—when they get ready, let them come to me and ask for peace. 


37. A Feeling of Confidence in the Environment 

I am lying alone, puzzled at the calmness of things—as if expecting 
everything to turn against me—nothing has happened—I expected 
to be punished, hurt—expected to see them all turn against me in 
anger. Everything is quiet—why don’t they give me some sign what 
the next move is going to be? How are they taking all this? Are 
they going to submit or do they plan a rebellion? It doesn’t seem 
possible that they can forgive all the damage I have done—that they 
really mean all this calmness—they must be getting ready for another 
cutburst—yet they seem to accept things—they seem satisfied at 
what has happened—almost as if they had expected me to do it— 
perhaps they don’t blame me—it seems as if they must actually 
agree with me—somehow they seem to understand—they know how 
I felt and why I did these things—it seems all right to them— 
they’re not making any struggle. 

Something catches my interest—something about these things 
around me that is worthy of my attention—I feel a deeper respect 
for them—they can take all the damage I did to them and still agree 
with me, understand me—there must be something wonderful about 
them that I never saw before—they don’t have to judge me by what 
I do—they can see right into my feelings and know why I wanted 
to do those things—it makes me feel less as if I were going against 
a stone wall—these are not enemies lined up against me, not 
cpponents with a point of view entirely different from mine—there 
seems to be a common ground of understanding. Before, they 
seemed like outsiders—they didn’t belong to my world—there seems 
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to be something that brings us together now—they are more like 
me—it gives me a thrill of happiness to feel that there is a basis for 
understanding—that this struggle won’t go on forever—they don’t 
want to fight if I don’t—they’ve known and recognized me for a long 
time—have always looked at me as an important person, one that 
could wield a lot of power if necessary. It has been through my 
misunderstanding, because I couldn’t see the things we have in com- 
mon, just because of my blindness that I have been having trouble 
with them—it only seemed as if they were going against me; that 
was just my confusion—now that I have found a place amongst 
them—now that they know which way I am going, things will be 
more in order. 

There is an accepted system to things—not an autocratic system— 
not one that imposes on its members—not one that forces them to 
comply—more of a system that has been built up from the sugges- 
tions of its members—it isn’t one that was planned before they were 
here, so that they have to fit themselves into it—it is a system that 
they talked over and worked over together—something that they 
planned and are anxious to work out—a democracy. 

There seems to be an understanding between my enemies and 
myself—they seem to blame something outside of ourselves—neither 
side was to blame—things just happened—now we have found each 
other out and can feel friendly. Now that they have been given a 
chance these friendly feelings surge up through me—it seems won- 
derful to be in a place like this—everything seems to be perfect— 
what I wouldn’t do for these warm-hearted, loyal friends—friends 
that only seemed to turn against me—they were really forced against 
their will—as if they were united with me now to overthrow this 
power that would force me to struggle against them—just as if a huge 
giant had forced these two sides to fight and bump against each 
other—neither side could at first see the giant—each side blamed 
the other for the confusion and unhappiness—at last we have seen 
the giant—fought against him—pushed him out of our world— 
accomplished a revolution against him—set up a democracy of our 
own. What a warm glow it gives me—we are all in the same boat— 
working for a common purpose—something that keeps our attention 
glued on it—it keeps us from having trouble amongst ourselves— 
as if we were all together in a crowd, looking high into the air— 
as if what we were struggling for could actually be seen—some- 
thing we are all trying to do together—not a competition but a 
cooperative effort to reach the goal. Our eyes are lifted upward 
so we can’t look at each other, can’t be disturbed by each other—we 
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all seem to be looking at the goal in parallel lines—we can just 
sense the presence of each other. I have a feeling of fixing my atten- 
tion on the high goal—a feeling that makes me seem alone, but at 
the same time a feeling of companionship in the background—a 
feeling of support and friendship—helpfulness all around me—the 
way they look at the goal doesn’t interfere with me—their strivings 
are parallel with mine—we can all help each other—no struggle 
against each other—no one to outdo the others—each one’s task 
is a different one—have a feeling that we all belong together—I can 
move along with them instinctively—it gives me a feeling of con- 
fidence to know that I can be careless: amongst them—I can be free 
and easy—no danger of being misunderstood—no danger of being 
bumped against or blocked—they all know what I am trying to do, 
and I know what they are trying to do—each has a friendly interest 
in the other’s task—it makes me feel at home—I don’t have to be 
on my dignity or guard against things—I begin to relax—be natural— 
be just myseli—both sides have fought and bled—have gone through 
torture and suffering—at last we have come together—the very 
fierceness of the struggle has added to the strength of the union— 
we have deep respect for each other—not a clinging, dependent 
friendship—not a friendship where the two hold each other tight and 
cringe together from a common danger—a friendship where we 
both stand erect—side by side—shoulder to shoulder—each has a 
confidence in the ability and strength of the other—each one knows 
without question the courage and loyalty of the other—we don’t need 
to show the friendship—we can stand apart and feel it—can count 
upon it and use it—neither of us needs to cringe from anything— 
know that the other is staunch—both seem to relish a little struggle 
from the outside—some little problem—as if we were going into 
battle together—as if we would like to have a test to try ourselves 
out—want to go on and meet problems—do away with difficulties— 
fight and wrestle—struggle with trouble—that’s the fun in being and 
living—to have the thrill of the test—not to have to hold in the 
strength and energy—not to just feel that you have it and hold it— 
to throw it up against something—to have something to use it on— 
something that will call it forth from its supply—something to keep 
bringing it out to use on obstacles that are met. A thrill of exult- 
ance goes through me—to think that it should happen this way— 
that after all the turmoil and struggle and uncertainty things should 
turn out so beautifully—clear, sunny and bright. 


We have in the next phantasy (thirty-eight) a seeming de- 
mand of the mother that the child should withdraw his identifica- 
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tion in part and place it upon things in the outer world about 
him. They are insufficiently endowed with mother libido, and 
appear to be unfriendly, cold and unfeeling; yet with a slight 
object libido projection these inanimate things (blocks) are 
quickened into eager life and the child is again fairly happy 
and contented in his play. 

But the following (thirty-ninth) session is entered upon more 
vividly. More object libido is projected into the environment 
and the whole scene is one of abandonment and joy, an orgy 
of pleasure. The sureness and certainty of this scene is now 
succeeded by another (forty) in which the object libido is on 
a wavelike regression again. It is being withdrawn to the ego. 
The excess of the previous projection would seem to have been 
too much of a strain upon the narcism and the ego feels impov- 
erished. The eternal struggle for the ego to master and domi- 
nate the outer world is too great and in its oscillating movement 
alternating doubts and uncertainties arise whichever way the 
current of libido turns. At last not only is the ego insufficiently 
protected with narcism, but the death impulse or desire for 
mother identification and finally for the life before birth begin 
to creep in and the libido stands undecided, aware that which- 
ever way it turns the chance to revoke the opposite course will 
be lost forever. 

The ambivalence of libido still continues in the forty-first 
session although the desire for identification in various degrees 
becomes the dominant note in the regression. The libido drive 
urging the continuation of the life process seems personified in 
the mother as a person. The child feels as though this vigil- 
like companion is lost to him and the ego is impoverished and 
uncomforted. In the following (forty-second) session the 
pseudopodia of the narcistic protection to the ego liberates object 
libido again and a forward progression takes place with the 
greatest joy and abandon once more. Then finally the limits 
of realization come to the fore and the ego is balked in its 
mastery, and extreme self pity (masochism) is felt. When this 
fails to gain the proper respect and love, an orgy of masochism 
succeeds. The sadism still continues in an indefinite way 
toward the outer world in general, but as the motive becomes 
more clearly defined we see that it is directed toward the mother 
as a person, the latter holds a germ of the mother as the breast 
(a sore spot guarded) and as this is being destroyed the child 
begins to feel again the full force of castration, the weaning 
and perhaps the actual birth trauma at the heart of it. 

This whole period shows us the continual wavelike oscillation 
of the libido in its projection into the environment (objectiva- 
tion) and the withdrawal of it to the narcistic self. Thus the 
life and death processes move on in the ceaseless drama between 
the main polarities of the child’s very existence. The whole 
material shows the enormously complicated life process that 
moves on endlessly. 
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38. Breaking the Ties of the Maternal Identification 

I am on the floor—kneeling amongst my blocks—don’t seem to 
know what to do—it seems as if something were being forced on 
me—as if someone had given me something impossible to do. No 
fun down there—nothing to do with these blocks—nothing about 
them that attracts me—they’re just pieces of wood—hard things— 
they lie around—dull—lifeless—nothing exciting about them. [I feel 
rebellious—even if there were anything pleasant about them, I 
wouldn’t want to do it—want to do something else—as if this other 
thing were something hidden—as if no one knew about it—playing 
with blocks was a wild guess at the real thing—mother seemed so 
sure I would like it—so sure I would be pleased—it was foolish for 
her to imagine that this was anything I wanted—yet she acted as 
if it were the height of my desire—as if she were doing me a favor 
by giving me this to do—I never did‘and never will want it—never 
showed in any way that I wanted it—she expects me to be happy— 
to be grateful to her. It’s absurd—this thing doesn’t come anywhere 
near what I would like—it isn’t even a good guess—she seems so 
sure she is right—as if I should become gleeful over all that—she 
may enjoy it and think it’s fun—but she doesn’t understand—she 
doesn’t know what I want—she doesn’t know what real fun is, 
anyway—she thinks just because she likes a thing I am expected to 
like it, too—she expects me to be like her—I know what I want—she 
needn’t be so sure that she is right—she needn’t be so confident that 
by following her own feelings she is following mine. She has put 
me down among these things—now let her come along and find some- 
thing happy and pleasant about this—if there’s any fun let her find 
it—she has got to prove it, if there is anything to it—as if she had 
claimed that it was fun, and instead of proving it herself she has 
left me to prove it. I don’t see anything appealing about it—she’s 
just trying to get me to accept it—she is working something off on 
me—to get me to be satisfied—she doesn’t want to be bothered with 
what I really want—she is trying to turn me aside from my real 
desires—she’s so sure she can do it—as if my opinion didn’t matter— 
as if I didn’t have anything to say about it. 

I am going to refuse to have anything to do with it or have any 
fun with it—when she gets ready to come back, let her find me here 
ignoring the game—let her be amazed to see that her nice plans 
didn’t work out so well—let her realize that she must take me into 
consideration—let her know that she and I are two different people— 
my wants are different—she’s got to find out what they are and to 
pay some attention to them—I won't let her plan be successful— 
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I'll make her see that she can’t ride over me—she’ll stop and think 
when she sees me not enjoying myself—when she sees that things 
are not going to work out—maybe after this she’ll consider me. 

It’s as if the blocks were urging me to accept the game—as if they 
were friends of hers—they are expecting me to play and be happy 
with them—to give them some of my attention. They are absolutely 
worthless—I won’t have anything to do with them—they are beneath 
my notice—won’t even make the effort of being angry with them, of 
striking them or punishing them—they are too small, inferior—I 
just turn away and let them cry for my attention—let them be sur- 
prised and disappointed. It'll take them down a peg or two—they 
ought to know better than to expect me to play with them. I[ turn 
my back on them—I can imagine the surprised look on their faces— 
dismay and bewilderment—as if they had got things all ready for 
me—felt sure I would be only too glad to join the game—happy 
to accept the preparations they had made—probably they expected 
me to praise them—they’ll see now that they had better consult me 
before they make their plans. 

It seems as if I could feel the blocks behind me look from one 
to the other in astonishment—as if I could sense the hurt feeling 
they must have—how wretched they must feel to realize they were 
wrong—they had good intentions but didn’t realize their place. They 
must feel now as if they had lost me forever—as if I'll never look 
upon them in a friendly way again—by this one big mistake they 
have ruined their chances—how they must hang their heads—must 
feel weak—limp. They might just as well resign themselves—let 
everything tumble down on top of them—they’ve been hurt so badly 
that other wounds won’t hurt them—they’ll just give in and let other 
things happen as they will—there is no mercy—it seems as if they 
must have just drooped—fallen down—steeped in misery. 

I begin to feel a sort of magnanimous pity—like a great strong 
thing feeling sorry for a weak and wretched one—a gruff, stern sort 
of sympathy—they seem to be pleading—as if one look from me 
would raise them out of their misery—just a kind glance would mean 
hope to them—show that everything wasn’t lost. I don’t want to 
allow myself to give in to this feeling—don’t want them to think that 
their pleading had anything to do with it—I want them to think that 
I just thought it was about time to give them attention—had planned 
to let it go just so far and stop anyway, without any consideration 
as to the effect it had on them—let them feel that there was some- 
thing impersonal about the way I was treating them—didn’t care 
about their petty troubles or feelings. I try to be careless—ofthand— 
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guard against the impression that I was influenced in any way—to 
have it understood that the decision came from no one but myself. 
I reach over and touch the blocks—I can feel them jump with pleas- 
ure—how quickly and with what frantic joy they raise themselves up 
from misery to the heights of happiness—as if they were all now 
just dancing around—as if they would like to throw themselves high 
up in the air and could never get high enough. They seem to look 
at me expectantly and dance around excitedly—waiting for me to 
give them more attention. I reach out and pat one—run my hand 
across it soothingly—in a kindly way—everything is all right—they 
needn’t feel sad and unhappy—it seems as if the thrill went all 
through me. They are all exultant—as if they were looking forward 
to something with pleasure. These first wonderful feelings of hap- 
piness were artificial in a way—they were just because of something 
that was to come—now they can settle down and enjoy some real 
solid feelings of pleasure—just as if an actor had come on the stage 
and was being greeted with the applause of expectant pleasure—the 
applause had risen to great heights—finally it had died out to a sort 
of calm expectancy—waiting for the actual pleasure they had 
applauded beforehand. 


39. Projecting Object Libido 

I am sitting up in the crib—feeling alert—looking for something— 
seem to be looking forward to something entertaining—as if some- 
thing were in store for me to enjoy—I am waiting for it—smiling, 
happy anticipation—there is so much joy and happiness—fun to 
imagine what form the surprise will take. I try to imagine it here 
and see how it will feel—pleasure without any apparent cause—I 
feel a warmth—completeness—as if all happiness were laid out in 
front of me—waiting for me. There is something exhilarating and 
inspiring about my joy—something that makes me want to go out 
and be a part of it. How wonderful it is to feel that I am a part 
of things! It seems as if I could throw my energy into things 
around me—lI contribute to the general happiness—the whole atmos- 
phere is one of unrestrained, wholehearted giving. After I have 
given my attention to them I have no more to give—it just seems to 
drain me—yet the satisfaction of happiness is enough—I don’t want 
anything else—my life lies right in this group of friends—equals— 
partners of mine—people who are like me and feel and act as I do. 
It is wonderful to feel my contribution having some effect on the 
others—there seems to be a rebound to the energy I throw out—as 
if that warm friendship were actually a wave of heat that I could 
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send out to the others and that they can reflect back to me. I feel 
all these waves circulating above me—holding us together—estab- 
lishing a bond between us. I seem to be in a river of happiness—I 
am not a separate being—I feel a joyous singing happiness and 
rapport. Faster and faster the joyous feeling rushes over me, 
expanding until it overwhelms everything—up through my stomach 
into my throat—then, with one final spurt of exuberance the expand- 
ing pressure darts up to the back of my head—hovers near the top 
like a balloon near the ceiling—pressing again and again—then 
releasing a little, bumping—and finally with one gigantic pressure 
that seems as if it would make things burst from the inside it all 
quickly, suddenly,’ excitingly comes together and drops back— 
rapidly sinks down through me with one swoop—drops out of sight. 
I have a smiling feeling all over—as if I had to keep in step with the 
atmosphere around me—everything is so happy and glad. 

My feelings will not allow me to stay still any longer—I want to 
discover and find new things—there seems to be a huge store of 
things to be explored—as if I had been dropped in the middle of 
them—had seen nothing before—I seem to know vaguely of the 
happiness they hold—feel instinctively that I’ll enjoy them—as if I 
had had a little taste of what was to come—enough to assure me 
that there was a good quality of joy in store. I feel an excitement 
for these new pleasures—how different, how strange they must be, 
wonderful beyond my imagination—new thrills and new joys—things 
that I never dreamed of—I will never be tired—will be able to drink 
and drink, yet never drink up all the thrills that they can give— 
unlimited—I’ll just be able to lose myself—plunge right in and enjoy 
the first thing I come upon—just a continual, changing sweetness— 
time after time that darting thrill goes through me—expands when 
it gets to my head—presses out—again and again it flares up—l 
can’t hold it in—it sends bubbling springs all through me—streams 
rush and flow into all parts of my body—I am completely surrounded 
by happiness. 


40. The Object Libido is on a Wavelike Regression 

I am sitting up, my back is braced against the crib. I seem to be 
looking about in a puzzled way, as if I had come upon a strange thing 
I had discovered. I don’t seem to quite understand these things 
around me—they don’t act as I expected they would—a sort of shock 
to feel: I have gone through all this only to find so many things are 
strange. How many things will be strange in the future? Am I 
to go through another period like that? Has there got to be another 
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struggle to find out more things? I had felt it was all over—thought 
I had been through the only struggle—that was awful enough. Now 
to feel that these things are always changing—just when I seem to 
have them under my thumb—I seem to have a good idea—how to 
handle them but they seem to grow—as if my struggles meant climb- 
ing on top of a balloon that seemed much bigger than myselfi—a 
balloon that was bulky and awkward to manage—that at last I had 
got up on top of it after a hard struggle—so that I lie on top and 
feel I have it well in hand. I can control it and manage it so that 
for the first time I seem to be bigger than the balloon, and now after 
all that struggling the balloon begins to swell—it doesn’t stay still. 
I can’t just lie there—I must keep moving and struggling and stay 
on top and keep it in hand. I begin to realize what a great size a 
balloon can grow to be—that if I thought it was big before how much 
bigger it can grow—what can I do? How can I avoid this struggle— 
isn’t there something I can do to keep that balloon as it is? It is 
terrible to think of the time when the balloon will be a hundred times 
as big—it means I can never do anything but struggle—spend all my 
time learning how to conquer and handle it. I don’t want to spend 
all my time doing that—want time to enjoy things—to be happy— 
there is no fun struggling—working all the time. It seems as if 
I would just like to leave the old balloon—let it get as large as it 
wants—it isn’t worth bothering about—want to spend my time on 
something else—of course I would like to be able to handle it—there 
is a sort of pleasant feeling to win in a struggle like that. That sigh 
of relief comes when the battle is over—when I can take a deep 
breath and look back with pride on things that I have accomplished. 
That certainly is worth having—too bad I can’t have it—yet I don’t 
want to keep on struggling all the time. Go ahead—let things 
change—let new problems come up—I won't bother with them—just 
take these problems and keep them to myself—I’ll have all that 
struggle and satisfaction afterward—lI’ll have all that just to 
myself—it’s a part of life that I have cut out and am going to hang 
cn to. The others can go ahead and try to get other parts—they 
can follow along and go through other struggles, but I am going to 
be satisfied with this one big struggle. It is someone else’s turn 
now—let them go ahead and do as I have done. Id like to stand 
aside—stay out of the game—see what the prize is—something tells 
me it is bigger and better than the one already won. I’d like to try 
the game—just to see what it is like. Then I begin to feel the 
bigness of it. I must get into it and stay in—it seems as if I might 
be giving up something if I did that—as if plunging into this was 
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slavery—once I go in I can never get out—must always work and 
struggle—can never have freedom and rest. I’d like to leave just one 
loophole—one avenue of escape—just so I could feel I wasn’t 
renouncing something forever, so that I could go back to something 
T know I like. 

I can’t decide what to do. Just as I seem to be ready to plunge 
through, I feel an urge that calls me back to the corner, as if the 
corner itself were yearning to have me back—warning me not to 
leave—as if it were telling me I am making a mistake. I pause and 
look back—then decide to stay there, only to feel that the door has 
been closed on me—it will swing shut—prevent my ever going up the 
stairway if I want to—just as if I knew that the door would soon 
close—whichever side I am on—whether it is in the dark corner or 
strutting up the glaring stairs, I have to stay there forever. 


41. Ambivalence of the Libido. 

I feel restless—as if something were hanging over me—something 
necessary to do—wishing not to do it—as if something needed atten- 
tion and I am dodging it—trying to get away from it by moving— 
crawling about the crib—anything to keep occupied—to have some- 
thing to take my attention away from this more urgent matter— 
excuse myself by keeping busy—crawling—one part urges decision— 
forces me to do something about this matter—the other part tries to 
prevent that pleading and saying, “ Look how busy I am—can’t be 
bothered with anything else—I’m occupied. with this ”—trying to 

_show that nothing can be done about it. 

It seems as if I can drive the thought out of my mind by moving— 
just as soon as I stop there seems to be a weight on me—it seems 
to bring up again some important decision to be made—I can’t keep 
moving—must stop—rest—it seems as if I could shelter myself 
from the thoughts that I don’t want to have—I try to turn—just 
overlook the thing entirely—tlet it die out—just as long as I can stay 
as I am I don’t want to change. Why do they have to force them- 
selves upon me? Why do I have to be disturbed? Comfort is what 
I want—feel guilty and restless—it seems as if there is a good part 
to both sides of the question. There is something appealing to both 
sides—I am afraid of losing the good part and am afraid I’ll miss 
the joy of having accomplished something if I keep out—afraid [ll 
miss the contentment and the newness of things changed. 

The second part seems equal—one half seems to want to stay— 
the other part wants to grow—to move—no giving in on either side— 
the two sides stand face to face, and no way to settle the thing. As 
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if one must move to allow the other to pass. Neither is willing to 
give in—would just like to brush the whole thing aside—stop the 
whole business and not pay any. attention—just not settle it at all— 
uneasiness comes over me. Things don’t feel just right—it seems as 
if I were looking for something—something that would settle this 
thing—would swing the balance one way or another—just some 
encouragement or suggestion that I go this way or that. Just to 
have something to back up my suggestion—give me confidence in 
whatever decision I make—want to feel more than sure I am right— 
just now there seems to be an even chance that I will be wrong—if 
I could only have some sign. Somehow the things around me don’t 
seem bothered by my trouble—they seem busy and occupied with 
other things—satisfied to let me alone—not interested in my decision 
—leave it entirely to me—they seem friendly and agreeable—they just 
don’t give me any help—just as if they expected me to know what 
to do. Somehow they act as if there were no doubt that I could 
handle it all right. I begin to have an idea that they have problems 
themselves—probably they know how I feel—it gives me a chummy 
feeling toward them to feel they know how I feel—we are all in the 
same boat. It comes to me suddenly that this is a test of my worthi- 
ness to be amongst them—it is worth something to be accepted by 
them—feel that they have sympathy for me—they want me to 
win out. 

They seem to stand for the part that moves—they want to change— 
to keep struggling with things—fight new battles—they are no sooner 
done with one thing than they jump right into the next, as if we 
were standing near a rut. I try to decide whether to get into the 
rut and struggle along or stay out and remain behind these friends— 
they seem to have thrown themselves completely into the rut—give 
no thought to anything outside—it doesn’t enter their heads that 
there is anything desirable outside of the rut—happy to go along with 
the general move of things. I begin to feel a leaning towards mov- 
ing on—getting into the rut with them. Even now I hold back— 
they might be all wrong—maybe they never have been outside of 
the rut—to know what it feels like and yet they seem to have an 
understanding of everything—yes, it seems that they have once been 
out where I was and have made the choice and they seem happy. It 
is so nice not to have anything to do—to be able to curl up and not 
bother with anything—to feel warmth and languor—just to be lazy 
and comfortable—like being near a nice, warm fire. 

I have a feeling as if I were left out—there seems to be a choice 
between the vigorous happiness of the cold against the languid, hot 
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comfort I feel. I would like to keep on enjoying the warmth. Let 
them go ahead and do as they like—let me do as I want—it seems as 
if they should all want to do as I want them to—so wonderful and 
pleasant to be lazy and warm—they all ought to want to have that. 
But they don’t seem to—there must be something about that cold- 
ness—there must be something about it worth while—attractive and 
pleasant—I’ll miss all that if I stay behind—perhaps the others will 
have feelings far more wonderful than mine. I seem to feel the 
regret of not going with the others, as if for the moment I was one 
of them and they had gone along without me and could now look 
back and feel sorry that I had not come along. Everything seems so 
final—such a wide difference between the two—if I could only have 
both, be sure of the best part of each—if I could only always have 
the choice instead of being forever held to the one I make now. If it 
were only possible for me to stay behind whenever I wanted to and 
go ahead with them. Such an impossible situation—it seems easier 
just to stay—I can’t even place the blame, as if someone had caused 
all this. Someone arranged and planned all this—I can’t even find 
that person, as if I could say something or do something to the 
person who put me in this place. I want to strike—to point to 
someone and say, “ You did this—you’re to blame for all this.” The 
person is out of sight—inaccessible—it is exasperating the way that 
person dodges—keeps away—always seems to elude me—hiding from 
me, as if someone had put a bundle in my hand and I don’t know 
what to do with it. I am stuck with the bundle—the more I decide 
what to do with the bundle—how to dispose of it, the more I want 
to find the person who left it and find out what that person wanted 
done with it. What was it good for anyway? The bundle is heavy, 
awkward—bulky—why can’t she come back and take it off my hands 
—why do I have to be bothered with it? If there is some use for it, 
why isn’t it apparent? What is its use? She gave me this bundle 
and she made it impossible for me to use it—she kept away from 
me—she avoided me—she was afraid I would give her the bundle—I 
don’t want to carry it around. Yet there are so many places I could 
go—but none of them seem right—it doesn’t seem as if there were 
any way—if I could only take it out on somebody. I can’t express 
myself to anybody—as if those feelings inside had to be directed 
toward somebody—as long as there was no person to aim at, I couldn’t 
get rid of them. 

Things seem to be boiling, churning, inside of me. They seem to 
be held there and still I look around for something to aim at, to take 
it out on—frantically trying to locate somebody to have some excuse 
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to pounce on him. These feelings seem to fill me up—choke me— 
my throat feels tight—an ache there as if that feeling were pressed 
down my throat so that I feel the effect of it myself—as if someone 
had directed it at me—everything is complicated—no way out alone— 
don’t know which way to turn—lost—with all these impossible situa- 
tions—all these terrible things facing me—waiting for me to do 
something—so many things to attend to—so many things to avoid— 
so many dangerous things—as if I were confronted with a million 
paths and only one is safe and the right way—all the others are 
dangerous and wrong—and I am left there to pick them—in a great 
wilderness and no one to guide or direct me. 


42. Impoverishment of the Ego. 

I am lying in the crib—not a feeling of being alone—feeling more 
of being in things—as if the things around me were personal—as if 
this was the world—not before me but around me—as if I had 
waked up and found myself in the midst of it—as if the things had 
always been there—something unusual and natural. I feel that it is 
a good place to be—a certain pleasure in finding myself there—as if 
I had waked and at first wasn’t quite sure of what I would find 
around me—as if there had been moments of doubt and fear—a bad 
dream in which things had not been just right—in which I had been 
outside things—could never seem to get settled—now that I wake up 
1 glance around quickly—at first sort of fearful, wondering what sort 
of place I’m in—then as I begin to take in the surroundings I begin 
to feel reassured that that was only a dream—here I am in pleasant 
surroundings—each new object gives me more assurance. I seem 
to have to make tests to make sure about this happy world—to look 
at several objects to make sure they are pleasant—to get the feel of 
being right in things. It is almost as if I had held my breath while 
looking around—as if everything inside me had stopped while I 
doubted and waited—now that the new confidence has come there 
seems to be a rush inside where things had stopped before—they 
have started up again—a little extra warmth to the glow inside in 
finding the fears groundless. There seems to be a swing to the other 
side from doubt to absolute confidence—from an uneasy, uncertain 
feeling to a cocksure, carefree manner—not only are things pleasant 
and happy but wonderfully exciting—as if looking down on the 
doubts and fears sends my feelings shooting up further into the 
clouds—up into the lightness and softness and airiness—as if I must 
get my feelings as far away from unhappiness as possible—to pile 
on extra joy—to compare myself with what I feared and feel the 
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wild thrill of knowing that I am beyond unhappiness—it seems to lift 
me—sends something through me—one long, wild sensation—some- 
thing sweet and sticky about it—I’d like to stay still and enjoy these 
feelings but they seem to keep me moving—it doesn’t seem to give 
the thrills room enough if I just lie still—I must move and crawl 
and jump with them. 

The crib isn’t big enough for me—it seems as if it held in my 
feelings just when I feel like throwing off all my strength—break- 
ing down the walls—letting everything burst out—not to hold back 
anything—just let things rush and flow over every barrier—no check 
—no restraint on anything—yet how can I get that when the space 
is so small? I’d like to fly—feel free—swoop and soar gracefully 
amongst these things—but even the room is too small—somehow there 
is a look of restraint about everything—everything is held in—if I 
could only fly up—burst everything—break away—scatter everything 
this way and that; break away from the cold order of things—let 
them burst open and sail into the air—drifting and floating and 
swooping—so that all of us can feel the rush of the air around us— 
nothing touching us—everything will be wide open. But those bars 
keep me from moving—if it weren’t for them perhaps I could throw 
off all the restraint and be free—everything is held down—in place— 
why do things have to be so cramped? There seems to be some 
power that forces all this—puts up these walls—someone has put me 
inside of this barrier—I can’t get out—I can’t even move in time 
with my feelings—I just have to lie here and hold them back—keep 
a tight rein on them no matter how much they prance and jump and 
dance—I must hold them down—must always stay in this dull, 
cramped space—I don’t want to hold those feelings—I don’t want to 
lose.them. How terrible to have those wonderful feelings—to feel 
myself carried up with them into heights of joy—and then to have 
the lid clamped down—to lose all that bliss—freedom—lI'll never 
know what it is—I’ll lose it forever. To think what wonderful 
happiness might have been mine—and just because there is no one 
to understand—to release me—I will lose my happiness. I am 
pinned down—shut in—locked in unhappiness. These things don’t 
seem to realize what they are doing—they seem satisfied, pleased with 
themselves—and just see what they are doing to me—you’d think 
they would be sorry—show some disturbance—they are so cold and 
impersonal—complacent—stupid—ignorant—proud of their power— 
they don’t know what they are doing to me—and yet they want to 
keep on doing it just for the sake of the power—just for the pure 
joy of holding me down—they' have no reason—it does them no good 
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to hold me—they are so stubborn—they will not see what happiness 
it means to me—they won’t let me show them happiness—won’'t let 
me point out the ecstasy of graceful soaring—complete freedom— 
they just turn their backs and refuse to be convinced—satisfied with 
things as they are—they know that they are right—someone has 
told them to do this and they have blindly obeyed—they just go 
trudging along doing the same dull things time after time—their 
heads bent over, they stumble along—refusing to look up—refusing 
to try to see the brightness above them—refusing to make any 
attempt to be free, to rise above themselves, to be happy—they just 
plug right along. Why do they hold me down? Why can’t they 
let me go and have this pleasure and freedom? They just stupidly 
hold me down and won’t let me be happy—they seem to get some sad 
sort of pleasure out of cramping me—out of forcing me to comply 
to the things that are hurting them. 

I don’t want to be subject to them—don’t want to have anything 
to do with them—don’t want them to touch me, let them be unhappy 
and miserable. Let them have their flat, stupid, unhappy existence— 
why can’t they let me alone? Iam lying down now—won’t give them 
the pleasure of arguing—I won’t let them feel that I am submitting, 
doing things their way—I’ll just stop doing things—they want to 
give me a little freedom and then stop me—I’ll not take any freedom 
at all—I’ll lie in one position—I’ll keep myself stiff—I won’t move— 
won’t change the slightest part of me—they are either going to give 
me all the freedom I want or none at- all. 

It seems as if someone were watching me—as if I were making this 
gesture in front of somebody—hurting, or at least disappointing 
someone. I am lying so rigid—want to stay in that position—let 
them see what they have done—let them realize what a terrible thing 
they have done to me—how cramped they make things for me. I 
feel like moving—lI force the feeling back—it seems as if something 
would taunt me—jeer—laugh at me—something just ready to point 
to some little motion—I won’t let them see—I won’t move—just lie 
stiff—it seems as if it was getting unbearable—but this part seems 
to be getting ready to laugh—it seems as if the part were outside of 
me—could look down at me, criticize me—sneer at me—how I’d like 
to get hold of it—smash it, crush it when it sneers and jeers—bang 
at it—beat it. This is an impossible situation they've put me in— 
I’m going to move—to choke that part that is making fun of me—it 
seems as if the part was down on the crib below me—as if I could 
grip it, squeeze it—tighter—as if I were threatening it—daring it to 
scoff at me—go ahead, say what you want—sneer at me—make fun 
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of me the way you want to. It seems as if I were waiting for just 
one syllable of the sneer—poised, tense, for that moment when I can 
strike—smash this thing. Now I have it by the throat—a look of 
fear comes into its face—a flood of reassurance comes rushing out of 
its mouth—slippery—untrue—as if it were trying to find out what I 
wanted it to say—vainly struggling to say something to appease me— 
debasing itself and praising me—all in a pitiful attempt to win my 
favor again—a frantic effort to get the thing out, to get enough words 
out to win me over—to reassure me, again and again—to tell of its 
own stupidity and baseness, of my own greatness—of the respect 
and admiration they all have for me. See the terrible, weak fear 
in its face as it hurries to say the necessary words—jabbering and 
raving and struggling to say the right thing—to make up for what 
it has already done—swearing to anything—if I'll only let go and 
let it off. 

Still I grip it tightly—my hand clenched around its throat—shak- 
ing it now and then, striking it. See its head bob about—see the 
terror come into its face—it makes me feel like tightening further— 
it sends something of a thrill of happiness through me to see this 
abject terror come from my gripping—there is a freedom, a lack of 
restraint in this—it seems to exceed all limits—a release from bondage 
—from my cramped quarters. 


43, Self Pity. 

I am lying alone, still feeling fretful—impatient—as if something 
were being kept from me. I’m held in, away from things—I am 
missing something. Nothing is done about it—it seems as if some- 
one ought to be punished for this—to be made to realize what a 
terrible wrong he has done—ought to be made to see what he has 
done to me—cooped up—held in—kept away from everything. Why 
can’t I get out? Why do I always have to be cramped? Everything 
is just as calm, undisturbed, as if everything were all right—no one 
seems to care what I want to do—it seems as if something awful 
must happen—there will be some terrible result. When it is too late 
they'll see what they made me miss—how wretched they’ll feel—how 
they will blame themselves, wring their hands—full of despair and 
sorrow—they’ll wish they hadn’t done it to me—wish they had left 
me free. 

There isn’t much satisfaction to that—it just seems to add to my 
‘uneasiness—it will be too late then—why can’t they learn those 
things now? I feel like shouting—pounding—shout over and over 
again, “ Why can’t I get up? Why can’t I be taken from this 
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place?” I am angry—lI feel like taking it out on someone—as if 
the whole order of things were represented by a person right there 
before me. There is such a self-satisfied expression on the face— 
as if everything in the world was in place—so smug—so stupid. 
The face seems to have overlooked me entirely—seems to think my 
complaint too trivial—why can’t it see what it amounts to? Why 
can’t it see what will happen if it doesn’t correct things? Why does 
it have to have that sickly smile on its face? No desire to change— 
no thought at all that a change is needed—I’d just like to reach for- 
ward—throw my hands suddenly and quickly around its neck—grip 
its flesh in my hands—knock some sense into its expression—at least 
make it show some disturbance—make it look a little surprised— 
knock it off that satisfied pedestal—it seems as if the retreat from 
the high place where this person had put itself was all the quicker, 
it had so far to go. 

If I could just take it by the neck—squeeze it—keep shaking it so 
that its head bobbed around on its shoulders—a look of wild terror 
comes into the eyes—I’ll make it look more frightened—take more 
of the stupidity out of it—it has put up a huge wall of conceit and 
arrogance—held itself aloof—as if it had nothing to do with such 
earthly matters. But I’ve got it now—I’m shaking some of that 
arrogance out of it—guess it’ll pay more attention to me now—it’ll 
realize that I amount to something, anyway—won’t hold itself so 
high above me now—it doesn’t seem as if I could ever do enough to 
it—if I could only call up a little more energy to put into it. It 
seems now as if I had punished it horribly—humiliated it—but it 
doesn’t seem as if I had done enough—it’s got to be beaten, kicked, 
dragged, shaken some more—even when it seems limp and wretched 
in my hand, the picture of its former arrogance, its stiff-necked 
conceit comes before me, and I fly into a blind rage again—I beat 
and hammer and smash it some more—‘“ If you are sorry, why don’t 
you do something about it? If you give up, then surrender—if you 
admit you’re wrong, why don’t you change these things? Fix them— 
just lying there all knocked to pieces won’t do any good—just be- 
cause you’ve stopped looking complacent doesn’t do me any good—I 
want you to do something—fix things—get excited about it—put some 
effort into things”’—as if I were angry before because this person 
had done too much; and was angry now because it was giving up 
entirely. 


There seem to be waves of anger going through me—the different 
expressions in the person’s face seem to start me on new waves of 
anger and I throw my whole self into shaking it—wiping out that 
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arrogant look—as if I could keep it up forever. Soon it reaches the 
high point—the peak, where I put everything into the effort—then it 
gradually dies out. A look of abject misery comes into the person’s 
face, and it starts me off again—it seems to be an indictment against 
me when the person looks that way—it is blaming me for the way it 
feels—trying to look pitiful, wretched—makes it seem as if I had 
caused it all—it seems to strike something tender inside me when 
that look comes—as if there was a sore spot there that I guard well— 
bolstered up with hardness all around—somehow that dejected look 
goes right through and hits the tender spot. Where I once felt hard, 
stiff, tense, I now seem to shrivel up, crumple—there’s something 
mighty unpleasant about that—somehow I can feel just the way that 
person does, feel wretched myself. For a moment everything seems 
lost—I am the one who has been beaten—punished—knocked to 
pieces—lI feel pitifully small compared to the huge things near me— 
as if there was no way out—the whole thing is impossible—I can’t 
do anything about it—let them pile it all on—let them do anything 
they want—I won’t move—I’ll just stay here and take it all. 

Now it seems as if I could stand away from this person and feel 
myself accused of causing all that—there comes a rush of shame—a 
guilty feeling—a feeling of tenderness towards that person—yet that 
seems to be giving something away—lI can’t let that person see inside 
of me—I must close away that part—hide it—that person has made 
me miserable by finding it—trying to blame ME for something—I’m 
not the one that has made everything wrong—your confounded 
stupidity, that cool calmness, the way you look satisfied with what 
you've done—that’s what has caused all the trouble—if you had 
listened to me—if you hadn’t been so stubborn this wouldn’t have 
happened. And now you try to tell me it’s my fault—trying to make 
me feel bad—you can’t do it-—I can keep punishing you, beating you, 
forever. 

A wave of anger seems to sweep right through me—I begin all 
over again to shake this thing—clench it—I lift it up, shake it— 
bang it down again—press on it harder and harder—with every ounce 
of strength. Then I seem to pick it up and toss it aside—that’s all 
I care for this—that’s all it matters to me—yor think you can make 
me miserable—you think you can make me cry—feel sorry. Just as 
those thoughts go through my head my throat begins to fill up—I 
feel I have done something terrible—as if in my anger I have 
destroyed the thing I love best. There begins to come over me an 
awful drooping, exhausted feeling—I am limp—everything is wrong 
—nothing to be counted on—and I didn’t mean to do it—I’ve hurt 
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it—I didn’t mean to—didn’t know what I wanted to do—just acted 
blindly—now I’ve destroyed it all—it isn’t there any more—gone 
entirely—never to come back—I’m lost—all alone—no one here. 

What a pitiful, sorrowful feeling the person must have—to have 
seen me, one friend it was sure of—to see me turn against it, be 
treacherous to it—and finally destroy it—with what awful sorrow 
it must look at me—what a sad, appealing look there must be in those 
eyes. They are sad—wet—weep as they look at me—they say: 
‘How could you do such a thing—you, of all people!” To think 
that I did it—destroyed it all myself—the thing that I wanted and 
needed most—it means so much to me—we are two parts that go 
together and I’ve destroyed one—I can’t do anything without it— 
everything is big and threatening—I don’t know which way to turn. 
if I only had someone to tell me—someone to guide me—to point 
out the way—to make things sunny, happy—to drive away the fierce- 
ness of things—to smooth out the wrinkles—to bring things back to 
order. It’s an awful burden to have alone—I need someone to share 
it—to make it lighter—I had her once—she was there to guide me 
and help to make things sunny—and see what I did—see how I have 
tortured her—punished her—how astonished and bewildered she 
must have felt—how upset—to think that I was the one she trusted. 
It makes me shudder and shiver—those eyes always look so pitiful— 
so appealing—so questioning—she seems so sacrificing—as if she had 
given herself up to a noble purpose—a purpose that she thought was 
noble, but that I knew was base—she thought her sacrifice was neces- 
sary, but I knew it wasn’t—as if I knew it needn’t have happened— 
she trusted me—put herself entirely into my hands—if I said it was 
necessary, she did it—without hesitating—without questioning. 

Those eyes seem so pitiful—they are asking for something in 
return for her sacrifice—as if she were willing to do anything to get 
that from me—and I held it back, refused it—crushed her—she still 
has that appealing look—pleading—begging—it is too late to do 
anything—too late. . : 


44, A Feeling of Separateness and Loneliness. 

I am lying alone in the crib—things seem to be going on as if 
everything was busy and happy—occupied with something—as if I 
were out of things—as if I were placed in the midst of these things 
around me, had no place amongst them—no part of them—lI just 
happen to be there—a feeling that I would like to fit myself in and 
do as the others do, as if there was a set program—one thing hap- 
pening after another. I can see it all—feel it all—but can’t enter 
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into it—can only borrow this happy feeling others have—if I could 
only throw myself along with them—could only forget myself—act 
naturally as they do—they seem so free and unrestrained and yet it 
doesn’t seem as if that freedom could come without effort—terrible, 
grinding, hard work. It doesn’t seem as if I could mix the two 
together—to be able to force things—to work with things and yet 
have everything come so freely. I seem to be just floundering about 
in the midst of these things—sometimes it seems as if something 
attracted me and I start enthusiastically for it, but lose the way, 
bewildered—everything seems to be headed for somewhere but I 
can’t seem to get myself into the stream in the proper place—as if I 
were trying to jump into the river so I could be carried along with 
it—become a part of it—instead of that I can only stand there and 
let it float by—part of me is in it but I can only watch as they go 
busily and happily rushing by. I envy those things that can become 
a part of the scheme of things—they seem to have a definite course 
and stick to it. If I could only forget myself—be one of them— 
just as if I could dive in at any point—every other point looks more 
attractive than the one I choose—that holds me back—turning— 
wondering—changing—it seems so lonesome to be the only one that 
isn’t a part of this stream—to be apart from these busy, happy 
things—as if I saw friends I would like to be with—they go float- 
ing past—I’d like to join them—to be amongst them. I have no 
friends to keep—none to be with—they all go dashing by—they leave 
me alone—I am just lost in a crowd of refreshing, hurrying things— 
as if they came up to me and asked me to join them—as if I hesitated 
just to see which was the best place to join and as I hesitate they 
disappear—leaving me to be bewildered by the mixed group. If 
the whole business would stop for a moment—wait—and not be in 
such a hurry—stop that unending going on—on—just as if fate were 
turning out the events on a machine that kept churning and churn- 
ing—if it would only stop a moment so I could fit myself into the 
event—I long to be in amongst them—if it would give me a chance 
to select a good opening—fit myself in with the chain of events— 
then let the machine start up again—send me along with the rest of 
them—carried along—feel the companionship—feel that I am like 
the others—that I am one of them—that the same things are happen- 
ing to all. Now they keep flashing by—pay no more attention to me, 
as if I never existed—that machine is started at the same time—it 
never stops—it is impersonal—goes on forever. 

If I could only attract some attention—if some of those who are 
amongst things—in the stream—if they would only notice me—pay 
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attention long enough to let me join them—they seem so completely 
absorbed in going on—they have something to go after—they’ve 
lost themselves completely going after it—they leave me alone there 
—bewildered—lost. I’d like to wreck that machine—would like to 
stop that ceaseless turning out of things—the whole system seems 
so sure—so orderly—so confident that it is absolutely right. Id like 
to make it change—stop it from going on—take away that satisfied 
feeling—that swelled up, important feeling it has. It seems so im- 
portant—it thinks I am insignificant. I want to cause some trouble— 
see a startled look on its face—just show this machine that it can’t 
overlook me—make it see that my feelings amount to something. 
When I feel lonely and unhappy it isn’t something for the machine 
to overlook and pass by—as something trivial. It is important enough 
to stop—give some attention—be concerned about—I feel as if I 
had actually attacked the machine—caused some disturbance—yet 
things seem to be going along—such an impersonal serenity—a cool 
smoothness—no disturbance—no hesitation—just going on and on— 
I haven’t made the machine skip even a beat—haven’t made any im- 
pression on it at all. It just keeps plugging right along—churning— 
churning—as if it were a person walking past me with its head in 
the air—as if it hadn’t paid any attention—I’ve called to it—and the 
person still looked ahead—stern—cold—as if I could feel myself 
using all my strength hurling things at it—fly at its face—as if I 
could feel the joy it would give me to see the things smash up 
against its face—see the surprise as it turned toward me—make it 
look at me—it seems as if I had thrown these things with all my 
strength and it disappeared—as if I could feel it leave my hand 
and feel a fierce joy as I see it hitting straight at the person. Then 
it seems as if they just vanished—I can feel all the work and 
trouble—the loss of strength—but they have no effect—the person 
doesn’t move—doesn’t turn a bit—still staring straight in front— 
walking straight along—without a single glance or sign that my 
presence is felt. I begin to feel a little frightened—things seem so 
enormous now that I must put all my strength into one effort— 
only to find that it doesn’t accomplish a single thing. Things are 
so tremendous—so overwhelming that I do not amount to anything— 
I am just lost in the hugeness of things. I feel that such a gigantic 
thing must be ready to do something to me—the whole system is so 
cold and impersonal and tremendous—it must be ready to crush me— 
to hurt me—to do it cruelly, fiercely, without feeling—no sympathy— 
no mercy—lI feel as if I must cower away from it—feel so small 
but I am not small enough—as if I were just weak—big enough to 
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attract attention—big enough to warrant an attack on it. I am 
helpless—must make myself smaller—must pull myself together— 
must hide from these things—it seems as if I could feel the wild 
unrestrained strength these things around me were going to exert 
on me. I feel the swelling—beating—pounding inside of me—that 
straining from within—just waiting to get their hands on me to 
squeeze and crush me, with every ounce of strength. It seems as 
if I could feel all the terrible anger these things must have against 
me—as if I were right there amongst them, as I feel their anger. 
As if I had to go to them to feel it—then having felt as if I were 
running, scampering away from it in a frantic dash to shelter— 
as if the struggle of the battle was going on inside of me, as if 
the two sides were parts of me. I feel the wild anger of one part 
and while I feel that anger, I am that part—then I begin to change 
over to the other part—I am running over to the other part franti- 
cally, trying to get away from it—joining the other part—hiding from 
it—as if I could crawl within this second part—get away from 
the anger of the first part—and now as I curl up there, it seems as 
if the anger part were outside of me—as if I were actually. covered 
with shell—something that protects me from all those things outside, 
as if the angry part had just reached the outside of the shell as I 
dove inside of it—I can feel the angry part storming about—hostile 
and threatening outside the shell—waiting for a chance to get at it— 
some little opening to get in—to get hold of me. I cringe down 
deeply into the shell—draw myself down deeper—tighter—don’t dare 
stretch myself up—don’t dare move except to pull myself in closer— 
if I just moved my head it would be enough to let that enemy crash 
down upon me. Just the least move would be a chance for it to 
get a hold on me—if only something would happen, if I could only 
feel free from those forces waiting to get revenge on me—waiting 
to punish me for my attack on them. 

I pull myself down in a bunch—draw myself in tight—cower 
away from these things outside—still they seem so relentless—they 
seem to be able to hang on and hang on. They never give up— 
they seem so determined to win—so ready and willing to do anything 
to get me—I can’t win—it does not seem like a fair struggle— 
we are not equally matched—as if I had provoked some bigger per- 
son—as if I had made an attack on some giant. While I am safe 
from it now I’ll never be free from it—always that giant will be 
waiting outside calmly and cruelly—waiting for his chance. 

I draw myself in—curl up in a knot—my head bent down—face 
pressed against the clothes—always I have to curl up tighter— 
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_press my face away further—everything is so impossible—things just 

get worse and worse—as if I were slowly and surely being driven 
to a corner, as if things were just going on—heading for the time 
when I had to finally give in—be overwhelmed by the situation. 


The following phantasy would seem to be a further test of 
the ego libido to withstand the assault of the identified portion 
and its longing to reéxperience a regression. The main person- 
ality, the unidentified portion or ego nucleus, is even anxious 
to allow or encourage the regression to see if an actual incipient 
panic may be stayed. The terror is pleasing only so long as 
it may be started and stopped at will. One must not mistake 
the withdrawal given in the text as the identified portion inas- 
much as it is seen to really embrace the individual I or ego. 
For the first time the final integration of the ego now seems 
able to withstand all the onslaughts of the weakened identified 
portion. There is just a touch of false pride, an overweaning 
confidence in the protective narcism present. It may be that 
the narcism is a little too sure but time alone will decide whether 
it can hold its advantage in ego integration. 


45. Testing the Ego Libido. 

I am lying alone again—just lying flat on my back looking above 
me—a peaceful feeling—yet a tenseness in it—a feeling that noth- 
ing has happened yet, but there is still a chance—wondering where 
it is coming from—what it is to be—looking around to see any 
signs of it—not daring to move for fear of disturbing things—as 
if the whole world were barely in position—delicate—just balanced, so 
that if I move the whole thing might crash down—for a time it 
seems as if I could shut away that dread, as if by remaining rigid, 
motionless, I could keep it out. 

Now something makes me desire to feel things out—I relax a 
little from the tension—just to see what would happen—to see if it 
would bring back that dread—something seems to want that fright- 
ened feeling—some part looks for it—and the dread comes back 
in a shudder—a panicky, rigid feeling—increased tightening—yet a 
feeling as if a part were saying: “There you are, I told you that 
would happen.” There seems to be a lot of satisfaction, actual 
pleasure in going out into the turbulent world and running back to 
shelter—as if it were a fort and I could sneak out and wander around 
outside, only to come scampering back at the first sign of danger— 
there comes a bubbling inside of me when I race back to the fort— 
a wild ecstasy—as if my stomach were being raised up inside me as 
high as it can go—it presses up against a wall which holds it 
down—still it presses and presses up against that wall in my throat 
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and along the back of my head—presses, and then is forced down a 
little—then comes surging, pressing back. There is a lot of fun 
doing that—every once in awhile I let myself go and let myself feel 
the terror that is so pleasing—it is something I can start and stop 
any time I want—it seems easier to stop it than to start it—I have 
to hold myself in against it—then decide to let myself feel it—a 
pause—a hesitation before the apprehension comes—I have a doubt— 
maybe it won’t come—I am trying to get myself to feel frightened— 
then the feeling comes slowly—it seems to add to itselfi—quickly 
piles up—forces itself on me more—finally I feel its full effect. 
Sometimes it adds to the pleasure to scamper to the corner of the 
crib—to double up there. A big thrill comes when I start to move— 
I can imagine someone or something chasing me—a corner of the 
crib is my place of refuge—I must get there before my pursuer 
catches me—it always seems as if it were just about to reach out 
and catch me—I must put on extra speed—it seems as if I stopped 
breathing—always just in time to scamper inside—it seems as if 
he would get me by the foot—I pull my legs up tight—I barely 
get there in time—a tremulous sigh—then a warm, pleasant glow in 
letting the excitement die out—I still feel the last dying thrills— 
my pursuer is outside waiting for me—I must stay there—at the 
least motion, he is ready to catch me—there is pleasure in feeling 
that—it seems to keep the excitement vivid—I tighten up—draw into 
myself. 

I begin to lose the thread of my imagining—there seems to be some 
way to cause that excitement—I don’t seem to have the most direct 
way—it’s a sort of backhand, round-about way that I use—I don’t 
seem to have the knack—sometimes it works, sometimes it doesn’t— 
i can’t keep it going—the feeling dies out—as much as I try, I 
can’t bring it back. Slowly I begin to unwind myself—I relax—I 
try to picture danger coming—at first I have a little start—a desire 
to retreat and curl up—but it seems forced and unsatisfying—after 
that first little start I can’t seem to get any more of a thrill—I just 
lie there. 

Somehow there is more of a feeling of confidence—a building 
up of myself against the things around me—as if I had actually tried 
myself out and found I wasn’t so weak after all—managed these 
things pretty well—as if I had been through a battle—enjoyed the 
fight and finally’ won—a wonderful feeling of assurance that I have 
established myself—I have forced myself into things so that hereafter 
there will be no question of my place. I feel rather glad I am 
alone—it is fun to be alone—I have done something big—it’s as if 
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before I had seen a mass of problems before me—hundreds and 
hundreds of things to decide and attend to—now it seems as if I had 
taken the first big step—got it out of the way, done well at it—so 
that the rest of the problem doesn’t seem so terrible. Somehow the 
whole world is fitted into a system for me—no longer disorganized— 
no longer a whirling mass of things—it seems as if I could see 
into the machinery. 

It is a wonderful feeling to have that first step behind me—it 
seems to be a support for me—it encourages me—assures me that 
I'll come out right—a joyful feeling that I did it all myself—that 
I was a novice, an unskilled fighter—but now I am a seasoned cam- 
paigner—I have been through the mill—I can look back on the person 
I was and laugh at his terror, his inexperience—I seem to be able to 
cut myself away from him and become a separate individual—laugh 
at him, make fun of him, without any hurt feeling, any tenderness 
inside of me. Criticism of that other person doesn’t seem to affect 
me at all—I am this person up here, able to do things—not that 
one down there who has never been tested, or fought, or done any- 
thing alone—he seems weak and frail. I feel as if I could make him 
fall apart by touching him. It seems as if this other person were 
crying—sobbing because he was lost and lonely—I can look down 
at him with a sort of scorn—a feeling that I’ve been through what 
he is suffering now— it isn’t half as bad as he seems to think it is— 
he’s making a lot of fuss over his troubles—why doesn’t he get out 
and fight, as 1 did—do something about it instead of standing there 
wailing and weeping—he seems so passive and helpless, while I am 
active and resourceful. 

It seems as if I could reach down and pat him paternally—or as 
if I were a big brother—not encouraging him in a soft way but in a 
sort of rough, harsh tone—something of a feeling that appreciates 
how this weak one feels—as if I could advise him, help him—yet 
not coddle him or protect him—give him a sort of a slap on the 
shoulder to stiffen him up—make him ready to fight, to do something 
about it—it sends a warm, tingling feeling through me, a happy 
smiling feeling to be able to do that—I feel as if I had done something 
good—lI not only can tackle these problems of mine but I can also 
reach down and help a weaker fellow. 


46. 

I am kneeling against the side of the crib—something seems to 
tell me, “ Here comes the help I have been looking for ”’—it gives 
me a wild, exultant feeling—at last the moment has come—my 
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wishes are going to be carried out—I have a strong feeling of love 
toward mother for coming at this moment—it’s just like her to be 
on hand when I needed her. There is a feeling that I couldn’t expect 
this service—no reason for my demanding that she come in to pick 
me up—here I was in a difficult situation—I had to look to someone 
to help me out—and she comes in at the right moment. It is an 
extra thoughtfulness on her part—I feel a warm glow of affection 
toward her—a feeling that I’d like to reward her in some way—at 
least show her how I feel about it—let her know that I understand. 
If I could only thank her some way—make her just as happy as 
I am—get her to feel good for doing this—it seems as if a smile 
would be the thing to show her the sunny feeling I have—that’s 
the way to reward her. 

As she comes towards me I look up at her and smile—it gives 
me that same surging, bubbling feeling to see that she is happy— 
that I have made her feel good—that each has played his part, and 
everything is right with the world. As she picks me up there is a 
sensation in the actual lifting—being raised high in the air—I feel 
the wild excitement—moving through space—something inside goes 
racing up to the top of my head—presses against it from the inside— 
still presses—boils and bubbles as it comes swooping down. Yet all 
that glorious feeling seems to be overshadowed by the knowledge 
that I am out—free—everything lies before me now—I can get at 
everything. What an enormous lot of things there are—how many 
possibilities to be followed up. It just sends that surging feeling 
through me again to see that I can’t decide what to turn to first— 
to just feel myself overwhelmed with opportunities for happiness. 

There seems to be a little hesitation, restraint, while mother is 
present—the world doesn’t seem to be entirely my own while she’s 
there, I have a feeling of pleasure when she starts to go out— 
a feeling of relief—because she seemed in the way when she stayed— 
she had done all she had to do—her part was over—yet somehow I 
wouldn't go ahead and disregard her—couldn’t plunge right into my 
own interests and leave her there, idle, unoccupied. There seem 
to be two entirely different directions: I can either head directly 
at mother, become completely absorbed with her; or else I can 
turn to the things around me and get completely wrapped up in 
them. The two ideas don’t seem to go together—it has to be 
one or the other—I really feel that I would like to explore—that this 
thing has been held off from me so long, now that I have the chance 
I want to use it. It is such a relief that she decides the question 
by withdrawing—she made it easy for me—now I can go right ahead 
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and do as I want without any anxious feeling, without being dis- 
turbed about it at all—as if that part was settled now—I can close 
the door on that—forget it—I can get right into enjoying things. 
Yet there was that moment of uneasiness while she was there— 
and a little after she left—an inability to turn to either one. 

Now I am beginning gradually to swing over to these things— 
more and more to immerse myself in them. At first I just sit there 
and look—just looking at the first thing that comes to my attention— 
crinking it all in—it seems so different from the way I had seen 
it before—I can see more of it—I seem closer to it, more intimate 
with it—the strangeness of things—it overwhelms me—bewilders 
me—so much of it I can’t take it all in—I just want to sit there 
and look—just let that sense of newness sink into me—sort of get 
used to being there. Even that crib of mine looks different—I can 
see the whole thing from a distance—I imagine myself in it— 
picture how I’ve looked to these things out here—it seems as if I 
could see my relation to things now—just where I belong in the 
picture—it gives me a feeling of comradeship—I am just one of the 
things, we all have our places—we all go together to make up the 
whole scheme of things. I wish I could know them better, wish 
I could be closer to them. Id like to get away, away over in the 
corner to see what they are like over there—see how things look 
from over there. Still I can’t get over the strangeness of it. These 
things are not what I expected them to be—they are all so different— 
I can’t do anything but wonder. 

It seems impossible to take in all that mass of things—those that 
are farthest away I can never get near. I look down near me, in 
front of me—the color is so deep—a softness about it—it seems 
easier not to look up at those things farther away—there are too 
many of them—it is more comfortable to look at these things down 
here near me. Yet even staring down below me, I can feel the 
strangeness of those things up higher. I seem so small down there 
in the midst of it all—because I am surrounded by it all I feel 
so unnatural—it seems unusual not to have something at my back, 
to have that one part of me that can just be taken for granted. Up 
there in the crib I could just look before me—I could feel vaguely 
the presence of something in back of me, as if the world in back 
of me just ended at that point. Now, it goes all around—I have 
to look in every direction—there is an up, and a back, and a front, 
and two sides—and I am down there so small—such a tiny figure— 
my back doesn’t feel right—too cold—too conspicuous—too conscious 
of it—something keeps reminding me of it, I can feel it always, 
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know it is there. There seems to be something inside me saying: 
“Look back, turn around.” I try to enjoy the things in front of 
me, but I always seem pulled away from them—I have to turn 
around—everything seems satisfactory—then I turn and look for- 
ward again—and it always seems that just as I turned forward, 
something must have happened back there—I must look—don’t want 
to look—I can’t get interested in anything now. If I could only 
get my back against something so I wouldn’t have to turn around. 
It feels cold in back of me when I look forward—if I could only 
feel that things ended right at my back, there wouldn’t be any chance 
of anything happening further back. If I could only forget those 
things—enjoy what is in front of me—it makes me so uneasy— 
upset—I begin to stiffen up—feel tense—strained—there seems to 
be an immense effort to it all—I’m tiring—I feel as if I can’t keep 
it up—can’t keep doing this—straining and exerting—it seems to be 
wearing me down. I tighten up more, begin to get rigid—I am not 
trying to look at anything in front of me now—I am sitting there, 
crouching, head down—as if I were pulling things into me and 
closing all the gates—holding myself rigid—ready to repel anything 
that tries to come in, and not daring to venture out of myself. 
I feel so tired—can’t hold myself stiff much longer—I begin to feel 
that I would like to relax—I am going to relax in just a minute 
more—another minute and I’ll loosen up—just one little minute more. 

It seems as if I were taking a big step—doing something bold 
and revolutionary—as if something stupendous were going to hap- 
pen—as if I had held these things back by being rigid—now that 
I am letting go, it will all come tumbling in against me. I just 
sit there, limp—every once in a while I stiffen a little as if I expected 
something to hit me from behind—as if something were coming down 
upon me from in back. I am waiting—everything seems to drag— 
an awful long time—it always seems to be coming—I always seem 
to cringe—now I turn around to face it—it seems to give me a 
temporary feeling of ease—I feel reassured—nothing is coming from 
that direction. There is a certain familiarity in the things that I 
was looking at before, the things that had been in front of me— 
it seems as if when I faced them I had given them a sort of warmth 
that they still have—now that I am turned away from them they 
seem to supply the thing to my back that I wanted. There is still 
something cold, something distant about the things that I was afraid 
of—it seems hard to warm them up now that I am facing them— 
I can’t make friends with them—they don’t seem to understand—lI 
don’t seem to have the same common feeling of fellowship with 
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these things that I have with the things that are now at my back— 
these things seem to repel me—they don’t accept me—greet me—they 
don’t smile—it’s as if I were throwing out advances, and they were 
landing against a flat, cold wall—it doesn’t seem to have any effect 
on them—they don’t understand what I am trying to do—I am talking 
in a different language, they don’t understand my intentions, what 
my wishes are—the things that seem unfriendly are gray-looking— 
have a sad, dark look to them—so different from the warm, sunny, 
smiling look these other things have—I feel sure that the sunny ones 
are friends—there is a heartiness, a genial look to them that makes 
me feel sure of myself—sure that I can mix right in with them— 
be accepted as one of them. 


In the following session, compare the erotic pleasure derived 
from the bowel movements with the pleasure of nursing at the 
breast and even to the life before birth. It is in fact the same 
general mechanism that underlies all repetitive compulsion (death 
or the tension releasor). The repression of this pleasure-pro- 
ducing impulse, the fecal discharge and the removal of the feces 
result in a feeling of anger for the castration. 


47. Bowel Movements and Their Erotic Pleasure. 

I am lying alone in the sunlight—I feel warm and dreamy—there 
is a compactness—a feeling of oneness all over me—yet I feel a 
little tickling—something seems to break—a rushing restraint about it. 
Something seems to be happening to me, something is working on 
me—I have no influence on it—it is just something I submit to— 
like some whirling passion that sweeps everything before it. It 
seems to send that surge up through me—brings to me a feeling 
of restraint—I feel as if I could do anything, nothing is forbidden— 
no limit to the happiness I can have—everything is just thrown 
aside and I can indulge myself—that wild joy seems to sweep right 
through. Yet there is nothing I have to do—I lie there in that 
warmth and submit to it—just let those feelings come, and enjoy 
them. 

I feel myself lying in something that feels warm and sticky— 
that wild joy seems to have gone—just the dreaming now. I move 
a little—it disturbs me—something cold and clammy, something dis- 
agreeable about it. If I can just lie in one place—stay in one 
position—feel it cling to me, feel the warmth—it just seems to send 
me drifting. Yet there is a feeling of desire to move, just to see 
if it is still there—just to shift my position a little and bring back 
the feeling of something actually there—something outside of my- 
selfi—touching me—something that is there through me—something 
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that I have done but didn’t have to struggle for—accomplished with- 
out effort. I get back into one position again—it seems to become 
part of me—it becomes a thin wrapper for me, keeps me warm— 
it covers me and yet keeps me from feeling that it is there—I can 
just enjoy the warmth of it without feeling its actual presence. It 
seems to be something to be proud of—yet something to wonder 
at—wonder how it happened, how I did it—proud of myself for 
something actually done—I was the creator, even if I didn’t know 
I did it—I always seem to want to move to see if it is there—feel 
it rubbing against me—it is an unpleasant feeling, but I want to 
be sure I still have it—that I haven’t lost this creation of mine— 
then I sink back into the enjoyment of it. It sends warmth all 
over me—a languid, lazy feeling—I could just stay there—not have 
tc move—just drift along—feel that soft covering—I am wrapped in 
something—such filmy stuff—just a cloud that keeps me soft and 
warm—it clings to me so gently, I can’t feel it touch me. It seems 
as if nothing else matters—just to keep on lying there—nothing else 
is attractive—everything else is cold and hard—this is luxury and 
peacefulness—just to go on and on this way—make this thing life— 
never have anything else but this. Now I begin to feel that I want 
to be reassured of this stuff I have produced—it seems a part of 
me—lI want to make sure it is still there—I twist—wriggle—first I 
feel delighted that it is still there—I still feel soft and warm. There 
is something clammy about it now—something that continually re- 
minds me that it is sticking to me—it isn’t the same filmy wrapper 
that covers me without my feeling it—it makes itself apparent— 
makes me feel conscious of it. I feel squirmy—restless—have lost 
that dreaminess, that pleasantness—there is a ‘coldness to it now— 
the feeling of pride is gone—it isn’t something I have created—it 
is something that has been done to me—I feel so cold and clammy— 
it makes me conscious of myself—I’m not one whole thing that 
can lie in peace and warmth—there are cold sticky parts. I am 
feeling angry towards things in general—that this should be the 
way the world works. If I could only get back that comfortable 
feeling—it seems there must be a place in that stuff where I can 
put myself—a definite place that brings that dreaminess. I try to 
move myself around—cover myself with the parts that are cool and 
clammy—plunge recklessly into it. It seems as if I could get down 
into it more—take away that consciousness of it—press down deep 
in it—let it cover me over entirely—get those places that have a 
cold, stickiness to them, get them overwhelmed with warmth and 
softness. It seems to be something I want to work for—it makes 
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me want to put effort into getting that feeling—I want to throw 
myself into producing and finding myself again—I seem to be 
gathering myself together for one big effort—to plunge down deep 
into it. I seem to have covered all those clammy spots now—lI begin 
to press down—further and further—and something presses against 
me—to press and feel it resist—I keep pressing and pushing—it goes 
around me as I go down into it—it seems as if I were going down 
and down into some thick, sticky stuff—stuff that clings, presses 
against me—it doesn’t want to let me go further—but I keep on 
going down further and further—down—down—the further down I 
go, the more it closes over me—as if I were sinking into a bed of 
lava—it closes over me altogether—I feel shut in on all sides—a 
warmth and darkness to everything, so that I am the only thing 
that matters—I am the only thing that is. I could feel the stuff 
close around me, shutting me in—it lets in no coldness or feeling 
of anything outside—it lets in nothing—comes right up against me, 
so that there is nothing between me and it—it seems to come right 
up to me as part of me—lI lie in it as a part of it—something is 
warm and soft, yet I can’t feel anything outside of myself—nothing 
that touches me—I just seem to be going along through space as 
part of the warmth, the thin fluffiness—I can just relax—it seems as 
if I could turn all my attention inwards—the whole world is inside 
me—yjust feel those beautiful sensations—floating—drifting—just a 
gentle, graceful motion. I just want to lie there and feel warm— 
feel that everything is happines—I have nothing to do—I have no 
influence with things, yet everything works out for my happiness— 
IT don’t have to bother wishing for it or thinking about it—it just 
always comes—always continues. 

I feel as if something harsh came into the world—as if someone 
had taken the soft cloud of warmth and ripped it all apart—torn it 
away from me—brought me into brightness, harshness—a feeling 
of things outside myself—a sudden drop from the clouds and a 
thud onto the ground—a sharp, quick awakening—I hear mother 
walking across the room towards me. The whole filminess, the 
dreaminess has been destroyed—it was so hard to get into just the 
right position for it all—and now it is all gone in a second—like 
a bubble bursting—I feel that clamminess—coldness—stickiness— 
something rubbing against me. Why did she come? Why did she 
destroy that happiness? Why did she bring me back to harsh things? 
She is smiling as if I liked it—as if I wanted to have these feelings 
of unpleasantness—as if I enjoyed the roughness—the awkwardness 
—that awful stillness—that dead lack of motion. She is smiling— 
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as if she were going to force me to like it—she wants me 
to smile and be happy about it—she is trying to palm this off as 
something nice, enjoyable—I feel like screaming at her—doing some- 
thing to destroy that satisfaction on her face—that pleasant, happy 
smile—as if no changes had to be made—as if everything were 
pleasant as it is. I feel as if I wanted to let out one gigantic scream 
of protest against this harsh place—lI’d like to take that smile, break 
it—pull it apart—anything to bring into that face a look of appre- 
hension—just to startle her—make her concerned with the things that 
are going to happen, worry about them—so she won't be so cock- 
sure that everything will be all right—it isn’t all right—it is awful— 
clammy—cold, dank stuff clinging to me—things don’t seem right— 
I feel a little frightened. 

Why can’t she do something, instead of just standing there with 
that contented look—why does she force me to be like her? Why 
doesn’t she think about what I am concerned over? Why doesn’t 
she feel the same way I do? It seems as if I couldn’t stand it any 
longer—I begin to strain—cry—a rasping, tight cry—shrieking— 
seems to scrape something in my throat—it is in keeping with the 
harshness. At the same time it is something that disturbs the calm- 
ness on her face—it is opposite to the smile she has—it tells her 
that I am not only not happy, but extremely unhappy. She thinks 
everything is perfect, but they are at the very depths of disagree- 
ableness—I don’t want to stand in with her feelings about these 
things—I want to feel the very opposite—just as far as possible from 
her. That rasping, the straining, seems to express the feeling—as 
if there was some smooth, polished surface—something self-satis- 
fied—and I could take something sharp and drag it across the smooth- 
ness—make sharp digs and scratches in the smooth complacency of it. 

Now she comes to me—the smile has gone a little—she isn’t quite 
so sure of things now—a little bit of concern in her face as she 
comes closer toa me. She had better find out what is the matter, 
better not be so sure until she knows all about it. There seems to 
be some satisfaction now—as if I had taken all my disagreeable 
feelings and put them onto her shoulders—it is up to her. I can’t 
do anything about it now—I don’t have to. She picks me up— 
holds me in her arms. When she just touches me where it is wet 
and clammy it makes that stickiness rub against me—brings back all 
that mussy feeling—of being made up of a hundred different parts. 
It doesn’t seem as if anything could correct this—nothing will be 
able to fix it. I just lie there in mother’s arms—dquietly, softly 
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crying—just a relaxed sort of cry—weak—pitiful—everything is 
wrong—nothing can be done about it. 

She has put me down now—she seems excited—something worried, 
active, about the way she is moving. She is concerned, anxious 
about this now. The very fact that she is disturbed makes me feel 
better—it is easier for me to stand that coldness, the slipperiness, 
that slimy feeling all over me. It seems all I have to do is to hold 
on—something is being done about it—there seems to be some hope. 
I have thrown everything onto her shoulders. She has accepted it, 
taken all the worry, all the concern. If she would only hurry— 
I hang on. Now she is beginning to fix me—I feel her touching 
me on those wet spots—the first touch seems to be disagreeable— 
a flash of anger—impatience—then she seems to press deeper into 
me—it seems to take away the grip the stuff has on me. There is 
a feeling of warmth again—she is taking away all the clamminess— 
there is something rough and harsh about it, but it ends in smooth- 
ness—each time she touches me, it takes away the feeling from one 
particular part—there is a feeling that she is bringing me back into 
one complete thing—nice—warm—smooth—I am entirely one— there 
is just one part of me that has feeling. 

It seems as if all the quivering, straining, all that harshness has 
been smoothed out—I just relax now—things seem better—I feel 
more like smiling—feel more like she does now—she fixed things 
for me—she seems wonderful, to be able to change the world so 
readily—with her to put things on, to rely on, it will be pleasant 
to go along in the world—have her change things into sunshine, 
happiness. It seems warm and comfortable—an active sort of 
warmth—a thrill of bliss in being warm—something pressing up 
inside me—a feeling that her attention, her knowledge, her power 
are all for me. 

Something seems to want to destroy that completeness, that tight- 
ness—want to break away, to extend myself out further, more 
loosely—less as one complete thing—I try to hold myself together, 
keep from letting myself go—seems as if I would scatter all over, 
if I relaxed—lI’d feel disjointed, awkward—a coldness—an_ incom- 
pleteness—I want to hold myself together—tight—yet always there 
is that pressing surging to break out of myself, to become loose and 
scattered. It seems as if I could dam this flow, that impulse to break 
away—lI clench my fists and tighten up all over—if I only knew 
where to direct my effort—it all seems so indirect—I can’t seem 
to handle it correctly—I can’t put my finger on the difficulty—I can’t 
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seem to manage myself in a way to prevent this breaking out. 
Clenching my hands and tightening seems to have some effect—but 
it doesn’t go to the heart of things—I can’t seem to build a straight 
wall against the surging mass—it is a slanting wall that doesn’t meet 
it squarely—it seems to stop part of it—but it always seems as if 
some of it would get away, as if I could never stop all of it— 
frantically tightening, I have to shift the wall quickly to meet a new 
surge—I try again to stop it. It seems to be pounding, mounting 
up inside—surging, boiling, mounting higher and higher—getting 
stronger and stronger in its push. Now the wall is barely able to 
hold it—it gets stronger when I strain a little bit more—it seems 
as if I were straining myself tighter each time—still it mounts higher 
and higher—until at last it just seems to surge way up—higher and 
higher—and smashes aside all resistance—comes surging out in one 
overwhelming impulse. I have strained as much as I can against 
it—it pushed my efforts aside. I can only look and see what has 
happened—can’t do anything about it—it just happened. I feel 
frightened that this thing could push me aside so easily, dispose 
of me in such an overwhelming way—all my wishing, all my straining 
against it don’t mean anything—such a gigantic force that sweeps 
everything before it—and yet, there is something exciting in being 
swept up by such a force—to feel myself pushed along by the rush 
and swell of it. 


We may end here our report of the phantasial material of the 
infancy period, and before concluding our study will add the esti- 
mation which the analyzant has of the analysis undertaken at this 
period. The young man is continuing analysis well within a direct 
memory recall and at the same time is engaged in an occupation 
which enables him to be self-supporting and affords an opportunity 
for him to test his newly acquired ability to adapt to his environment. 
Not the least important gain the phantasial analysis has produced is 
his increased ability to gain easy access to his early childhood not 
before subject to recall or so imperfectly remembered as to make 
it of little value. Although the data are given im extenso, one is soon 
aware that only the barest outline of the ego formation is given 
here and that a complete picture covering the infancy of any one 
individual as well as its evolution into the more adult formation would 
require literally volumes, but we feel that sufficient material has 
been reported to show the main pathway of the universal trends of 
ego development in their beginnings in infancy. 
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A Review or My ANALYsIs. 


When analysis was first begun there was no memory of early 
experiences with my mother. Incidents could be recalled which 
happened between the ages of five and six years, but even these con- 
tained no emotion. Memories of nursing, weaning and the early 
walking stage were completely forgotten. All that remained was a 
strong emotion concerning my father, and numerous incidents could 
be brought up in which he had played a prominent part. It is evident 
that the weaning process had left a deep hurt in the unconscious 
and all early memories of my mother had been repressed because 
of this pain. My father, however, was the hero who stepped in 
when mother failed. There was nothing painful in the unconscious 
about him, so memories were allowed to flow freely. 

For some time there was considerable resistance even to phantasy- 
ing about my mother. This, of course, can be explained in the same 
way as the loss of memory regarding her. Moreover, I had con- 
sciously repressed my love for mother with a somewhat vague 
explanation that “it wasn’t manly ” to hold much real affection for 
her. It would seem, then, that I tried to hide in the unconscious 
my identification with her and my homosexual love for my father. 
I loved my father as my mother loved him; I really was my mother 
in my love for father. This feeling was absolutely contrary to the 
social standards, so forgetfulness was set up as a defense. It was 
repressed, buried and forgotten to make sure that no one should 
ever learn my secret. That this was the case is shown by my scorn 
for “sissies” and my. exaggerated efforts to do everything to prove 
that I was a “regular” man. 

In the early analysis the biggest step was the recognizing of a 
“ glittering eye” in the expression of people whom I thought were 
displeased with me. There was evidently great resistance to a com- 
plete analysis of this, for it was never traced back further than a 
desire for approval—the mother’s sometimes but usually the father’s. 
It was not until much later that I recognized in it the desire for 
complete rapport and identification with the mother. Later still it 
was connected with masturbation, the guilty feeling about this act 
and “the eye’ which represented God and his wrath at seeing this 
“sin” committed. The masturbation could soon be traced to the 
desire to float and drift, as before birth, and also the complete identi- 
fication with the mother at nursing which, in turn, caused the oral 
erotism and then the passing of the erotic pleasure downward to the 
genitals. The search for the lost nipple and all it meant turned my 
desire into myself, and my own body became the loved object. 
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The earlier analyses could not break down the resistance to dis- 
closing the above, but later efforts succeeded in clearing away the 
resistance around the mother. We analyzed situations regarding the 
father and released all the efforts concerning him, leaving the way 
open to get a clear picture of the relations with the mother. The 
fact of the identification was soon established. The child’s depend- 
ence on her for everything; his inability to break away from her 
and find his own happiness; the panicky, lost feeling without her— 
all these pointed definitely to the identification. Then boyhood analy- 
sis covered in addition the peeping curiosity, which also put up 
severe resistance to being analyzed. It was finally traced through 
bodily odors of the opposite sex to the odor about the breast at 
nursing, and the desire to continue that pleasure. Anal erotism 
showed: itself here in the desire to continue in contact with this and 
other unpleasant odors. From here we returned to the nursing period 
and found a vast store of explanations for the behavior we had 
been analyzing. The getting in as close as possible to the breast, 
pressing even further, enjoying the warm softness of the flesh, the 
feeling of being shut away from everything—all these features went 
to explain later behavior, as well as to serve purposes of their own 
in the analyses. _ 

Recent analysis (1.e., that of the last three months). has gone more 
deeply and with more emotion into the early days of the infant. 
Birth, with all its emotions of fear, anger, resentment and hope- 
lessness, was analyzed thoroughly. This analysis established the cause 
for the fixation, the identification with the mother, for it showed the 
child, overwhelmed by his hostile surroundings, clutching at the 
mother, his “big friend,’’ as a drowning man clutches at a straw. 
It disclosed nursing with the mother as the nearest approach to the 
floating experienced before birth. Nursing brought out the complete 
feeling of identity with the mother and analysis at this point showed 
my desire to be always in rapport with her, to feel my happiness 
reflected in her, and to be shown the way to happiness through her 
approving looks, etc. 

The wonderful pleasure in nursing made it much harder to adjust 
to the weaning process. There was extreme disappointment in losing 
the “golden moment” in which mother and child gave themselves 
over entirely to mutual pleasure. Now the mother seemed to have 
withdrawn herself from me, no longer putting her whole being into 
the enjoyment of the moment. I felt a keen resentment against the 
order of things, the “ fate’? which planned such disasters, and my 
reaction was further strengthened by my mother’s sadness. To 
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keep the feeling of rapport with her meant to ally myself with her 
in sadness and in opposition to fate. So I derived some degree of 
pleasure in being unhappy and resentful at this change. That things 
didn’t change out of deference to me only heightened my resentment. 
The desire for rapport with mother encouraged the masochistic reac- 
tion with all its happy sadness and self-pity; the anger at fate for 
not mending its ways fed the flames of sadism. At that time I was 
torn between the desire to accept things and enjoy my sadness and 
to rebel and destroy everything. 

Analysis after the weaning showed that I still enjoyed nursing, 
floating, etc., through symbols—day-dreaming, pressing against soit 
things, sucking pointed objects, etc. But always there was unhap- 
piness, usually an outburst of passion or a tantrum which finally 
ended in a retreat to the mother’s arms. Only recently has the 
analysis shown the child breaking away from the mother without a 
panic-stricken return to her at some crisis. My achievements have 
begun to give me happiness, I am asserting myself more, depending 
more on myself, and am integrating into a separate individual. As 
we go over and over the same ground from birth through weaning 
the picture is cleared and new adjustments are made at each step. 
The analysis has enabled me to build up an ego of my own which 
will hold water, so to speak. Happiness lies within my power without 
dependence on outside help; I am capable now of making my own 
decisions. 

Our later analysis has dealt mainly with the period after weaning 
from the breast. We saw the child torn from the mother and attempt- 
ing to make some sort of an adjustment. There was quite a sado- 
masochistic reaction, and only gradually did I begin to find my place 
in reality. There would be short periods of objectivation and then 
a terror-stricken retreat to mother. Soon the periods became longer, 
but eventually there would be the panic and either the actual return 
to mother or sadistic and masochistic feelings towards her as sym- 
bolized by reality. At times I would withdraw into my shell, retreat- 
ing symbolically to my primary identification. For one long period 
T got along well with reality by ruling over it, by feeling that I was 
king and the objects around me were my subjects. But the inevitable 
crash came, and retreat followed, together with the usual sadistic 
and masochistic feelings toward reality. Eventually an adjustment 
was made in which I fitted into reality as an average member, an 
equal in the scheme of things. I felt at ease, put myself into the life 
around me, and seemed to be making a good adjustment. I seemed 
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steadier, firmer, more resourceful. I was more nearly independent 
and self-sufficient. 

It seems clear that I made a strong identification with mother in 
the nursing period. At that time, the part of me that was identified 
with mother loved father objectively. Most of my libido, then, 
was directed towards mother as a part of myself, and father got 
only the reflection. The weaning caused me to repress the feelings 
towards mother, to turn from her to father. The repression im- 
prisoned the libido I had directed to mother, and we may say that 
it was fixated at that level. From the part of myself that was not 
identified with mother, some was taken away for the identification 
with father. And right on up through all the identifications, I was 
leaving part of myself at each level. My ego was being impoverished, 
and at the same time the narcism was increasing because of the libido 
in later years directed towards loved objects as part of myself. The 
narcism, piled around the ego, prevented the assimilation of qualities 
from the identification, 7.e., hindered any further upbuilding of the 
ego. With each identification there was a repression of the 
homosexual feelings, so that a certain quality of libido was im- 
prisoned. 

It seems to me that the ego was impoverished, and the amount of 
libido available for objectivation was so small that complete satis- 
faction was impossible in reality—regressions were necessary. These 
took place in the form of symptoms. Fatigue can then be explained 
as the desire to regress. 

The earlier phantasies have freed some of the libido which was 
fixated in the identification with mother. This reduced the narcism 
and made possible a certain upbuilding of the ego. In the recent 
phantasies I was projecting my libido objectively. There were 
failures in my attempt to adjust to reality after the weaning, until 
enough libido had been freed and the ego built up sufficiently to 
prevent the regressions. The recent phantasies, we might say, have 
shown the child as normal at that level. Now the problem seems to 
be to free more of the libido from later fixations, reduce the narcism 
further, and allow a more complete reconstruction of the ego. 

It is hard to say exactly what analysis has really accomplished in 
general without being vague. Nevertheless, this is what I think has 
been the result: The desire not to have been born, the desire to 
nurse, and the resentment at being weaned were all repressed in the 
unconscious at the different levels where they originated. Later 
these desires could not be satisfied except symbolically and even these 
satisfactions were repressed consciously. The identification with 
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mother, daydreaming, etc., could have no place in my conscious life, 
and they with all similar satisfactions were pushed back into the 
unconscious. Thus a vast store of libido was imprisoned which con- 
tinually pressed for expression. It was satisfied in part by the fixa- 
tion on father and autoerotic outlets. It was not allowed to be 
satisfied heterosexually because the weaning which followed nursing 
had turned my love towards myself. It got partial satisfaction in 
my dependence on others (making fathers or mothers out of my 
associates), and in my work. But still it demanded more until 
finally, when the satisfaction of the father-fixation was insufficient, 
it could find its outlet only in symptoms. By means of the phantasy, 
the emotional stage was reconstructed at the level where the 
repressions originated. Resistance was broken down by continually 
going over the same field until a true picture of the emotions could 
be given. Now I was living over again my emotional life at the 
birth, nursing and weaning stages; but this time I could judge my 
reactions objectively. The repressed desires were brought to 
consciousness where they could be rationalized and seen at their true 
value. Doing the analysis, in itself, provided an outlet for libido. 
But bringing the desires to consciousness was most important in 
reducing their force. If enough of this force could be taken out of 
these desirés and the libido given a different outlet, the need for 
neurotic expression would disappear. In the analysis I have really 
lived over again those early desires but this time have sublimated 
them, turned them into a different channel, and let the libido get 
the same amount of satisfaction in some other way. 

The result has been a new weaning away from identifications. I 
have given up that satisfaction for some other satisfaction that is just 
as good. I experience a new joy in standing on my own feet; satis- 
faction in accepting responsibility and making my own decisions; 
and happiness in my ability to adapt myself to my environment. The 
repressed desires that were inflated by conflicts with my environ- 
ment have been taken away. I know neither the dizzy heights of 
unearned happiness nor the gloomy depths of disappointment; I go 
along smoothly on the even keel of contentment, enjoying the hap- 
piness that must be worked for—the only substantial, secure, com- 
fortable happiness there is. The conflicts in the unconscious have been 
cleared away; the machine is working more smoothly. Analysis has 
given it stability. 


In conclusion we may restate some of the points that have been 
brought out in our thesis: 
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It seems possible for us to trace by phantasy all the stages of 
libidinal development of the child from the primary endowment of 
narcism in the integration of the several organs in their interrelated 
functioning of living. We gain a phantasial longitudinal as well 
as cross section of the several castrations or deprivations from 
dependence of the organism upon the maternal stem of primary 
attachment. We find that several of these processes of deprivations 
are present at one and the same time. Indeed, the organism as a 
whole is operating and the process is analogous to life in all its 
myriad manifestations of action and reaction of the growing child 
to a given environment. It would seem that the dominant note is 
the initial one of libido (mother love) which Freud has postulated 
under the workings of the pleasure principle. In this study one 
finds all three instincts colligated or at times opposed, but all are 
contributive to the integrated living process of the individual. 

The difficulties which the ego nucleus encounters in its formation 
of narcism, sufficient to protect itself from being engulfed in a con- 
tinual identification with the mother on the one hand and its too 
intense and preponderant dominance on the other, are fairly well 
shown in case material. The importance of a thorough recognition 
of this battleground of living is so greatly emphasized that our paper 
approximates a monograph upon this one phase of the subject alone. 

From this and similar studies in case analysis we believe that it 
is now comparatively easy for one to know whether these develop- 
mental periods are in any given case being fully phantasied and in 
the main correct to the hypothesis so remarkably postulated by Freud. 
The whole process of ego development would seem to be so natural 
and reasonable that one wonders that it has not been formulated and 
studied before. To make the whole matter clearer an autobiography 
drawn from composite reproductions of many phantasial analyses 
is in course of preparation. Its general connection and _ final 
psychologic value as well as the clinical importance of such investiga- 
tions must rest upon future studies of which it is hoped the present 
paper is an earnest beginning.* 


* The phantasial recall of the subjective life in infancy was produced 
under the direction of Miss A. G. Brill. 


thE TRUE EPILEPTIC™ 


by 
L. PIERCE CLARK, K. CUSHING AND T. E. UNIKER 


Introduction. In this study, in which we will view the epileptic 
both objectively and subjectively, it is our purpose first, to present 
the salient characteristics and peculiar topography of the infantile 
neurosis from which the epileptic suffers, and second, to see what 
the epileptic himself thinks of his disorder. Even though we have 
not incorporated the subsequent analytic data which usually follow 
the personality study, those skilled in handling narcistic reactions 
will not hestitate to formulate from these portraits the general pat- 
tern of defect which the case types detail. But however clever 
such general conclusions may be, we are quite aware of the fact 
that the basic defects of infantile fixations that underlie the objective 
portrayal are not disclosed by purely descriptive presentations, and 
only through the analytic material do we gain the subjective or 
genetic facts necessary to complete that total picture. 

Psychoanalytically viewed, we have the dire tragedy of the endur- 
ing continuance of this life-reaction disorder in the very nature of 
the essential epileptic as a deeply rooted ego-neurosis. The lack 
of insight is comparable to visual scotomata, for the individual is 
hindered from seeing himself in the process of acting, and a knowl- 
edge of his narcistic reactions is very imperfectly attained. Inas- 
much as many if not all of the functional psychoses are of this 
pattern of ego-neurosis, the means of utilizing an ordinary trans- 
ference to gain leverage to liberate the individual from his dilemma 
is, from the very nature of his character makeup, bound to fail. 
Only in those types of narcistic disorders which show an incomplete 
formation of the narcism may one employ the usual procedure of 
analytic transference. Unfortunately the latter method is fore- 
doomed to failure wherever there is insufficient object libido to form 
a symbolic displacement of affect. Whatever may be undertaken 
to enable the epileptic to gain as much insight as possible into his 
narcistic neurosis will indeed be a triumph of no mean proportions. 


*In presenting this study, Dr. Clark has been assisted by K. Cushing, 
who contributed the portraitures in Section I, and T. E. Uniker, who 
reported the subjective material in Section II. 
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But instead of our therapy being greatly advanced by this new 
procedure, it is in danger of becoming misdirected into a so-called 
psychosynthesis, a procedure most insidiously opposed to true 
psychoanalysis. The latter, as everyone knows, is essentially more 
interpretive than didactically reéducational. If we end in this blind 
cul de sac a psychosynthetic approach will hardly be less efficient 
psychoanalytically than the methods of descriptive psychiatry in 
vogue to-day. The latter procedure at least carried an attitude of 
interest and sympathy on the part of the psychiatrist, whereas 
didactive psychosynthesis is apt to be dryly impersonal and pedantic. 

What have we to offer in contradistinction to the foregoing im- 
passe? Our program is a much more ambitious one but hardly satis- 
fying to one’s narcism. It is no less than a total dissipation of the 
thinly disguised narcistic attitude of reéducating the patient ‘socially, 
and instead enable him to slowly find his own way out of his numerous 
deprivation dilemmas (infantile castrations), to loosen the tightly 
woven protective fabric of his earliest narcistic formations, and to 
reinvest him with sufficient object libido so that he may assimilate 
self-taught lessons in insight and thus integrate his own ego of 
character anew. Many neurotics do not possess this power of 
adaptation, even when the defects are more or less patent to the 
analyst. The power of insight, if it has not been lost outright soon 
after birth, is at least notably absent by the time the latency period 
is reached. This may be deeply constitutional or organic in the 
epileptic. It may be formulated in the vague inheritable inelasticity 
of his makeup which renders his organism unable to adapt. 

We have been constrained to follow the phantasy method of 
analysis in all of our studies of the narcistic neuroses, of which 
we maintain essential epilepsy is a paradigm. Our purpose, there- 
fore, is not over-brilliant either theoretically or therapeutically, as 
it but enables us to follow a Fabian policy until a better one presents 
itself. Here and there small leads open up which make the progress 
of this tedious and laborious procedure less burdensome, and in 
subsequent issues as we unravel the case analyses we shall under- 
take to point out these guides which show us how to proceed. We 
still maintain a narcistic transference for our analytic leverage 
and also utilize whatever objective transference the patient is able 
to project, either at the outset or later as the analytic situation 
progresses. As a final apology to those who may be impatient, we 
may state that the data to be presented would not seem to be super- 
fluous, inasmuch as a large number of participants in a recent pro- 
gram of a neurological society brought out not only opposition to 
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the views expressed here and elsewhere, but several clinicians denied 
the very existence of a narcistic defect in the essential epileptic. 


I. PoRTRAITURES OF EPILEPTICS 
(Objective Study) 


Edward B. There can be no doubt but that the first impression 
of Ned is winning and decidedly favorable. He has a pleasant 
agreeable manner, a little shy at first, but quickly closing in for 
complete harmony. There is a smooth, clean-cut appearance which 
goes with the suggestion of refinement. He is well informed, talks 
well, and seems to look at things very much as you do. Yet it is 
soon seen that this agreeing is not merely politeness on first 
acquaintance. Ned seems to interpret the attitudes of his audience, 
and advances them as his own feelings. If you seem sober and 
conservative, he presents a serious-minded point of. view; if you 
are gay and flippant, he is similarly boisterous and carefree. He 
is out to make an impression, anticipating approval. He talks to 
others, but in your tone of voice, using what he feels is your attitude. 
Then he shoots out a little side-glance, a quick look to see if you 
are with him, to see if he has blazed more cleverly the trail that you 
would follow. If so, he is pleased, and settles back comfortably 
with a satisfied smile, a loud nervous laugh, and always that quick, 
darting look to see if you approve. If you do not seem to applaud, 
he is perplexed, lost; he looks around at the others, as if he had 
lost his moorings and were trying frantically to get back to safety. 

It is this groping about for support that changes the impression 
of Ned from a young man to an immature boy. He then seems 
youthful and unsophisticated, bewildered and uncertain in a con- 
fident, fast-moving world. He becomes a small lonely figure, not 
knowing which way to turn, whom,to follow, suggesting the picture 
of a small boy alone in a deserted house. 

But the child in him is covered abundantly with a layer of 
roughness and worldliness. Ned talks of experiences, his voice 
callous, his manner aloof and cynical. He knows this old world— 
it’s out to get all it can from a fellow. With a harsh laugh he cheats 
it and revels in getting more than he has to give. He jeers at the 
world, mocks it. His manner belittles sincerity and earnestness. 
Those are for innocent children; a man doesn’t let himself get caught 
that way. He is carefree, irresponsible, but you feel that if this 
lightness were pressed it would fall weakly into uncertainty or glum 
aloofness. His worldliness, his laughter and cynicism seem to be 
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piled on a philosophy of life that lacks stability. It is a blare of 
trumpets. “ When I was a hired man up in the country,” or “ When 
I worked in a sawmill’? are favorite introductions to a line of 
incidents that aim to impress with their wideness of experience and 
their rough contacts with the world; always they end with references 
to his deviltry or his own moral broadness compared to society’s 
prudishness. In actuality his experiences were shortlived, and his 
irresponsibility and passiveness were the cause for dismissal from 
these positions. 

Weaned from comfortable reading, Ned is urged into some sort 
of active work. But he is neutral; the work must be fed to him. 
He has little spurts of real activity, but even here he is apt to swing 
over to an inactive discussion: “ What kind of steel is that? The 
best kind for strength and durability is American steel; it costs more 
but it’s cheaper in the long run. I should think they’d make all 
these things with good steel. You'll find that in all the big factories 
they use only the best. My cousin runs a factory and he says the 
other kind isn’t worth the powder to blow it to Hell. It rusts 
easier and won’t stand up at all. You see, when they prepare the 
raw material—” and so on, through a long discourse covering 
chemical formulas and technical terms. His voice rises louder and 
louder, he gets the swing of confidence from his listener’s ignorance; 
sometimes there is a hasty, stammering effort to argue a point. 
Such digressions are not incidental; they are regular occurrences. 
His real interest lies, not in cutting wood but in the respect he can 
win for his knowledge about axes, and meanwhile the wood is uncut. 

Quite frequently he is given a responsibility to handle, an individual 
piece of work to attend to. He sticks to such work as gardening 
and dairying with a steadiness unusual to him. He is the farmhand, 
this is his work entirely; and he works over a stretch of several 
weeks, proud of the demand his work makes on him, important in 
feeling he is working hard. But soon his interest lags, he takes 
more and more time to rest and read and talk; he begins to neglect 
his duties. He responds to urging with excuses, good reasons, 
defenses: “It isn’t good dope to weed vegetables on a morning like 
this; what you need is the right kind of a day. I’ve been on the go 
since six this morning. Good Lord! If you want me to do the 
weeding now, all right! You’re the boss, I’m only here to do as 
you say. But if it were my garden I’d wait until the sun was 
overcast.” Quite frequently in every line of activity Ned is wait- 
ing for the right day or the right time or the right conditions. 
He takes his dismissals from responsible work with a shrug of 
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the shoulders, a forced laugh at his own laziness, then he swings 
back to boisterous gaiety, or solemn schematizing of ideas. 

It is in music that he shows his real, steady interest. He knows 
music, works at it eagerly, with bursts of concentrated effort. His 
composition and playing are mechanically right. It is a source of 
pleasure to tickle himself with the composer’s emotions; a little of it 
spills over and flows out to his audience, yet those who know feel 
that there is something lacking in full emotional interpretation, a 
spark of genius that as yet has not been put to full use. His com- 
posing has received favorable attention; there are possibilities and 
Ned means to attend to these things—some day. 

It is somewhat the same with all his abilities. He has an intense 
craving for knowledge, for facts. He gets hold of all kinds of 
information, holds on to it, and at the first opportunity brings 
it out for display. The mere mention of an old novel is enough 
to start him off on a recital of the different kinds of novels, the 
periods of their development and the writers that belong to each 
school. He always seems to turn the weight of attention from 
emotional values to correctness and classification. How many 
jokes, how many vivid stories have been broken off, to learn the 
correct pronunciation of a word—to be told, as an anticlimax, 
“As a matter of fact, it wasn’t Moses whom the Lord told to 
come forth!’ Ned has the facts and fights for them. 

His corrections come with a certain wounding harshness. He 
cannot understand ignorance. ‘‘ Oranges are citrus fruit, dumb- 
bell! Gosh, I thought everyone knew that. You are dumb, Good 
Lord!” And woe to the peace and quiet of the household if Ned’s 
word is disputed! He talks faster, louder—stumbles over words, 
staggers and stammers in his frantic effort to get his point over; 
louder, his voice filling the room, harsher, more scornful, more posi- 
tive, more devastating. Then a keen smile of victory lights his face, 
he settles back, his head held higher and stiffer, and he steals a quick 
look around, for admiration in his conquest. He is irritable and 
excitable with those who are slow in mind ; he repeats more slowly, 
but louder and harsher; he yells at them, beats them with words 
and tone and gestures, and then damns them to ignorance, with his 
disdainful exclamation, “Good Lord!” 

Just as he can be dry and troublesome, Ned can also be genial 
and interesting. He is often very good company, keenly alive and 
ready to mix into the situation. And here come into play all the 
possibilities of his knowledge, his natural abilities, and his intelli- 
gence. When he chooses to be free with his gifts, he is much more 
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worth while and certainly a valuable producer. He has the spark 
of genius; what he needs is the drive. 


When one knows that Ned is a youth of twenty-five, epileptic 
since his thirteenth year, and that a continued infantility of his 
early life is the signal defect of his disorder both specifically and 
generally, the foregoing portraiture is the more understandable 
and pertinent. For instance, he failed to make an independent 
personality from the mother identification. He then sought to 
gain power from the father to enable him to integrate himself 
as a Separate entity and also to make possible an Oedipus situa- 
tion with the stepmother (at eight years of age, his own mother 
having died when he was four). Failing to gain the paternal 
(masculine) power he took on a series of identifications with 
weaker forms of paternal surrogates. He failed to withdraw 
and absorb sufficient power from the latter sources and has 
thus kept himself concerned with a continued series of weaker 
and weaker surrogates until his whole life is spent in enthusi- 
asms for each new identification. Consequently at the adult 
stress levels he finds himself under great tension, has myoclonic 
jerks and in case of continued stress, actual grand mal 
attacks occur. 


Ada M. There is something sparkling and bright and lively about 
Ada. Yet she gives the impression of continually struggling to 
hold in. It is as if her good nature is impulsive and instinctive but 
something works to shut down on it, so that her hearty laugh appears 
to come out more in spite of her, nervous and uncertain at times. 
She has the wit and sunshine and vivacity of the Irish, but these do 
not seem to flow freely and unhampered; they are clouded and diluted 
and displaced. She becomes a girl of moods, a dangerous, explosive 
kind of person, now to be counted on absolutely, now to be seen 
treacherous; sometimes friendly and helpful and kind; often harsh 
and bitter and cruel. 

She is a hard, steady worker, willing and capable. There is always 
the impression of her getting right down into it, of sticking at it with 
determination. Ada rarely lingers; she starts to clean a room early, 
finishes it and is on to the next job. There is laundry work to be 
done, and she shoulders the job vigorously. And so it is with all her 
household duties; she brings to each task a monotonous, steady, 
unrelenting sort of energy, a set feeling that she will keep on, and 
work and work and work. It doesn’t seem as if she gets any pleasure 
in it; the job is to be done and she does it. 

Yet she could hardly be called dull and colorless. There is a 
frankness and a naturalness about her that make her likeable and 
interesting. She seems at ease and really in touch with the group. 
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Her conversation is superficial, yet there is a homely, bantering sort 
of good cheer in it. You feel that her attitude is just for the present, 
that there is nothing lasting or solid or sure about it, but it seems to 
get by at the moment, there is something pleasant and undemanding 
about it, and you feel that at least right there she is using her deep 
capacity for being friendly and pleasant. 

But she apparently requires a lot from her environment. There 
is a stiff, defensive sort of pride, a barrier that can be raised up 
quickly and she can easily be hurt. It seems to lie in waiting, and 
if an attitude is not just in accord with its demands, if there isn’t 
respect and deference and consideration, then Ada hardens around 
it, she ascends to her position of haughtiness and coldness. She is 
formal and tightly proper, and with a vindictive gleam in her eye, 
seeks some subtle revenge. 

There are demands made on her as she helps to wait on the table. 
For instance, one of the group jokingly shouts: ‘Come on, Ada, I 
want some more soup,” or another points out rather irritably that 
there is no sugar. Their tone, in a carefree way, is lofty and 
demanding; the “ please” if there is one at all, is drowned out by — 
the rough likeness to an order. At first Ada is silent, she gives a 
thin, hard laugh, her lips twist a little sideways; then the laugh is 
forced harder, there is a hysterical harshness to her outward good 
nature. She exchanges sharp, witty remarks with her opponents, 
gradually getting more biting, more personal, more bitter. With a 
quickly rising crescendo, her retorts become fiery, damaging, destruc- 
tive. There is still the impression, however, that she is merely joking 
rather roughly. But as the others continue in this spirit, Ada 
draws herself up. Her words are rigidly correct and codperative— 
she will see if she can get what is wanted. But she is tense and 
bursting with anger. When she returns, she appears strengthened 
and reassured that she is in the right. A slight remark, even a 
friendly, “Thank you,” any talk or no talk at all, now sets off the 
dynamite. Here it breaks out in all its fury, everything is let loose, 
and there are no rules. Remarks cover her enemy’s past, his pre- 
vious quarrels with her, his general weaknesses—everything, includ- 
ing his virtues, is twisted to the stream of bitterness and spiteful 
hatred she pours out. She has a scheming, tricky way of belittling 
her temporary enemy, covering him with scorn, showering on him 
complete revelation of what she has secretly thought of him, and 
what she now exposes for his annihilation. Everything goes into 
it, and with a last, snarling jeer she strides off the field—the con- 
queror, the destroyer—still steaming, still hating. 
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It is these tempers that strengthen the impression of a volcano 
in thinking of Ada. In her changing moods, she seems to have an 
outburst, dormant; now she seems unusually peaceful and calm; 
now smouldering in an ugly possibility of viciousness; now explod- 
ing in a tremendous fire. There is either the shaking destruction of 
a massive eruption or in her casual sneer, the slow, seeping flow 
of lava. Always she seems ready and dangerous. 

Impulsive in her moods, Ada rushes into repentance as completely 
and whole-heartedly as she storms into violence. She seems shaken 
by what has happened, as if at last awake to what destruction she 
has caused. She becomes humble and penitent, it is a sacred duty 
to apologize, to feel genuinely sorry and to heap coals of fire on 
herself. You feel that she is sincere, deeply troubled by what she 
has said. She throws her arms around, your neck and in a sobbing, 
forsaken voice says: “I didn’t mean all those things I said last night. 
I didn’t mean any of it. It’s my awful temper. Please say you'll 
let bygones be bygones. Let’s make up and be friends.” There is 
something meek and touching about it. Impulsively you want to 
forgive her; to wash away the past, and start anew, with the con- 
viction that it won’t happen again. In softness and kindness and 
emotion the treaty is signed and then Ada quickly breaks the spell, 
the scene is over, the duty done, and back she goes to laughter and 
sophistication. 

In daily life she seems like a courageous rebel. She is the one 
downtrodden, doing things, assuming attitudes, conforming to cus- 
toms, because she is made to do so. But with spirit she fights back— 
fiery words, reckless snaps of the finger for those in authority, for 
parents, for teachers, for all who stand for the established order. 
She has the courage of her convictions, she tells them just what she 
thinks of them. She won’t be an obedient little lap dog, begging 
favor from them. But in reality, except where she has the impulse 
of a fiery mood, she seems to adapt willingly to authority. She is 
pleasant and agreeable and without objections. On the surface, she 
is happy to do as suggested. But once away from the situation, the 
reckless bravado and the righteous desire to cause trouble come back. 
She is once more a rebel, and anyone who isn’t a rebel is to be 
sneered at and scorned as a weakling. 

The same tendency to treachery and disloyalty is seen in her casual 
friendships. Ada takes on attachments to boys with an easy natural- 
ness, a frank acceptance of the situation. She leans towards one 
special affair at a time, and seems at! first contented and in complete 
harmony with the friend. Similarly with girls, she makes close 
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friendships and appears to be loyal. There seem to be two groups, 
those who are regular and independent and willing to indorse some 
of Ada’s rebellious attitudes; and those who are weak and conform- 
ing. But with both groups Ada seems to have temporary dealings. 
Now she is with one and against the other; now she has some sneer- 
ing contempt to show for her ally of the previous moment. Always 
there seems to be something uncertain, something insincere and tricky 
about her attachments. 

A general understanding of Ada would take in two divisions of 
her personality, neither part ever quite free of the other. One, 
stormy, rebellious, treacherous, with smouldering moods, disloyalty, 
and trickery; the other, warm, genial, natural, and, in a homely way, 
stable and worth while. Often her good-natured laugh breaks 
through the tension of hurt and anger. Often her fiery temper cuts 
short a harmonious situation. But usually the pleasantness and 
kindliness of the moment overshadow the memories of deceit and 
childishness. But always in the background there is the despairing 
thought, “If she only didn’t have that explosive temper! If only she 
held to realness and frankness and honest openness.” 


In the preceding portrait one sees the salient character defects 
of an essential epileptic girl who in her narcism presents the 
wayward infantilisms of an emotional arrest at three or four 
years of age. Her latent fixation upon the anal-erotic level and 
its outcropping in bursts of destructive hate and tempers are 
all too obvious. Her special difficulty is at the social level and 
her inability to meet the exigencies of her daily contacts with 
the group with sustained friendly frankness is the outstanding 
fault. The tension of these social demands steadily increases, 
and sooner or later is discharged off in a series of attacks. 


Dora E. Dora’s genial plumpness suggests at once a sort of irre- 
sponsible good nature. There is a perpetual lightness to her manner 
that rules out any thought of seriousness; she is on a vacation and 
cannot be bothered with things. She will talk superficially, at times 
somewhat awkwardly, but her easiest manner is a bantering, laugh- 
ing, jesting one. 

But even here there is sometimes a forced impression, a sort of 
nervous hitch to the smoothness of her laugh. While it is carefree, 
it has also a little tinge of unnaturalness. Sometimes it is a hesitant, 
doubtful giggle, as if she were not sure of the situation but was 
playing safe. Dora’s laugh seems to be her way of not committing 
herself. Rather than take a definite stand she laughs, that groping, 
expectant attitude that means she is not saying anything until you 
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lead the way. It is a laugh that fills in and dodges the issue, pro- 
tecting her and keeping her intact in your friendship; it can mean 
anything, an answer which you may interpret for yourself—and Dora 
is comfortable and safe. 

In her daily life she is a wanderer, always anxious to be in on 
things, to be at hand but never participating. She wants to visit, to 
know what is going on, to receive pleasant impressions from the world 
about her. Her joking and teasing seem to answer that purpose. 
Usually they manufacture an air of warm friendliness and good 
feeling, and Dora seems to bathe in it. But she is aloof, the feeling 
must seek her; she seems never to understand people or to be in 
sympathy with them. Hers is a critical attitude; she stands on the 
cutside of things, waiting for them to be right, jeering at them if 
they are wrong. 

She leaves housework to the other girls; interests of any kind are 
for cranks on the subject. She follows the boys about, watching 
them work and assuming an aggressive, teasing attitude with them. 
“What do you think you’re trying to do, fix the roof? Oh! I 
thought you were taking a sunbath. You look like a spider up there. 
You make a fine carpenter, you do. Want me to come up there 
and show you how?” And then there are retorts from the boys, 
more bantering from Dora, until she lapses into watchful silence, 
or strolls away. She reads “Snappy Stories,” plays croquet by 
herself and talks lightly with anyone who happens to be near—all 
with an air of waiting, of passing the time until the important 
hour arrives. 

She apparently prefers to linger near the boys. She watches their 
sports for hours at a stretch, at times seeming to try to share their 
glowing feelings of excitement and pleasure. Occasionally she plays 
tennis with them, and often gets in a baseball game, joins rough- 
house with them, quite evidently with the feeling that she is sur- 
prising them with her ability, but frequently taking refuge in the 
phrase: “ Well, I’m a girl, you know.” But most of her partial 
interests are of the tomboy type. She likes to go for a hike or take 
a bicycle ride or engage in anything that requires activity and stamina. 
Yet with it all there seems to be a thin coating of girlishness, “After 
all, I’m a girl, you know.” j 

Perhaps dancing is her biggest interest. Where she has gone 
all day lingering laughingly on the outside of things, she now throws 
herself joyfully into the evening’s dancing. She dances easily and 
gracefully in spite of her weight. Here she is perfectly at home, 
tireless, happy, jovial—this is the part of the day to which every- 
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thing else leads. To dress up, to receive continuous attention and 
demands to dance, to enjoy the activity of party games, and the good 
fellowship that attends—this is real life. Dora is the laughing, 
spirited, joyous center of it all. She loves to dance vigorously and 
actively, to do unusual stunts, to be alive, the life of the party. Yet 
there always seems to be something lacking; there is still the sug- 
gestion that she is not entirely pleased; and she hints vaguely of 
the really good times she had “in the old days.” 

She seems to have no serious interests, nothing to which she can 
give herself with wholehearted earnestness. Her whole manner 
appears to label sincerity and effort as simpleness and greenness. 
She is guarded and sophisticated and hard. Her teasing often starts 
out in a friendly, good-natured spirit; but somehow eventually gets 
to mean more. It begins to have the purpose of hurting and smarting. 
She is laughing at her companions—they are usually boys—and her 
laughter is harder, her joking is more biting, more personal, and 
ends with a meanness and vengefulness. 

Dora is sitting on the grass with one of the boys. As he tosses 
a baseball in his hands, she kicks it far away, laughing scornfully 
as he is forced to get up and chase it. “ Where are you going? Why 
don’t you hold on to your ball?” He returns and tosses the ball 
again. She jeers at him: “ Don’t throw that ball near me if you 
don’t want to chase it again.” She kicks at it again. “ Look out 
now!” He bounces the ball against her foot. “Il kick it so far 
you won’t find it.” He continues to hit her foot with the ball, but 
Dora merely jeers and teases him with reminders of what will 
happen. Suddenly she remembers her sprained ankle, “Oh! Stop 
that! What are you trying to do?” Again the ball hits her foot, 
she makes no move to dodge but showers her opponent with sneers— 
“Don’t you know how to be polite? Is that any way to treat a lady? 
Why don’t you act like a real man, go out and work with the boys 
instead of hanging around bullying girls? No gentleman would do 
a thing like that. You knew I had a sprained ankle. You're just 
a worthless bum, you don’t even know how to eat at the table with 
decent people.’ And when the quarrel eventually reaches someone 
in authority, Dora is sullenly and stiffly on her dignity asa lady. “He 
doesn’t know how to act, doesn’t know how a girl should be treated. 
I don’t want to have anything more to do with him.” 

And Dora holds her silent, disdainful grudge for several days. 
Her face seems unnaturally sober and long. It is as if she tried to 
keep the wounded feeling, the sneering manner of hatred and anger, 
but is constantly afraid of having her attitude broken through. She 
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seems strangely quiet. There is something of the spoiled child in 
her appearance, a ridiculous petulance and awkward seriousness. 
Then suddenly someone makes her laugh; she fights against it, 
appears extra angry, and eventually seems to succumb. The earlier 
incidents are passed over, forgotten—until the next time. Mean- 
while, life goes on in all its lightness, and Dora enjoys it in the 
holiday spirit. She is once more the rolling, shaking, chuckling girl 
somehow always on the verge of hostile criticizing or outright 
hatred, but always holding a shaky balance of good nature and 
genial friendliness. 


It is not so easy to formulate the essential difficulty here. The 
arrest in emotional development is not only at the anal-erotic 
level but the secondary character formation shows a decided 
need of masculine trait outlets shot through and through with 
sadistic elements. Her heterosexual tendencies carry her far 
enough to make a series of contacts but its insufficiency to estab- 
lish an object love in any friendly and enduring sense is con- 
tinually shown. One might say that the narcistic concern has 
an ambivalence of objectives owing to the arrest in the psycho- 
sexual life at the anal level. 


Robert C. Bob looks to be a typical Southern gentleman. He 
has the erect, military carriage, the Henry Clay collar, grayish white- 
ness about the moustache, and that air of chivalry and religious-like 
hospitality that one associates with a Kentucky colonel. He seems 
kindly and friendly on the outside with just the suggestion of some- 
thing stern and explosive underneath. 

But one soon finds that he is obviously cramped and restricted in 
his outlook on things, in his breadth of feeling, and in his scope of 
interests. He speaks of subjects that seem trivial and commonplace— 
comments on the weather, his personal habits, his poor memory, his 
favorite dog—over and over again in endless detail, all with a dry- 
ness that is interesting only to himself. In fact all of Bob’s conver- 
sation seems to be just to fill in a painful silence, to say something, 
no matter what it is to bridge the gap. Having said his part, he 
seems to draw back into himself and wait snugly for the next demand 
on his interest. And Bob is hard to pry loose from himself. 

In his whole life he seems mechanical and fanatically regular. He 
takes on the duty of setting the table for breakfast, pours the water, 
rings the bell, all with childlike importance and dignity. With a 
rhythmic sort of ceremony he finishes his meal silently and glances 
around to see if anyone requires more water, then strides off. With 
precision he goes to his room, makes his bed, attends to personal 
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duties with ceremony and secrecy, then waits stiffly and impatiently, 
as if for something to happen. 

Nearly always he wants someone to go with him for a long walk, 
preferably into town where he can attend to small errands which 
excuse his real desire to buy a sundae for himself. When all errands 
are done, Bob seems to sigh with relief and says with only half- 
hidden eagerness: “Shall we stop and have a sundae before we 
go back?” If the suggestion is followed, he is childishly pleased 
in conducting the party, he insists on paying and with lordly gracious- 
ness asks if there isn’t something else, or wouldn’t you like another. 
But if his companion should prefer not to indulge in sundaes, then 
Bob becomes quickly silent ; you feel that he is hurt; and you suggest 
that he have one just the same—but no, with firmness and childish 
stubbornness he refuses; he seems resentful about it, challenged and 
defensive. It impresses you with the fact that he wanted your com- 
pany only to excuse his own indulgence. If for some reason no one 
is free to accompany Bob there is liable to be trouble. He often 
makes every preparation to go out, then asks various ones to take 
him. If he is refused, he either dramatically takes off his coat, hat 
and rubbers and sulks in a corner, or angrily bursts out of the house 
alone, stubbornly insisting that he’ll go regardless. In either case 
his attitude is openly childish and lasts until it works as magic to 
get him what he wants. 

Very frequently Bob is given little carpentry jobs to do around 
the house. He seems to feel highly flattered in getting something 
definite and important to do. With the utmost care and exactness 
he plans the thing, draws highly accurate and precise diagrams, and 
proceeds with the work deliberately and intensely. In such things 
he does an excellent job, often too good for the purpose, and this 
occupation seems to be one of the few real interests he has. 

The same regularity and ceremony mark Bob’s whole day. There 
are fairly definite times for reading the paper, for taking a short 
walk around the premises, for playing solitaire, for reporting to his 
job of setting the table. Any break in the schedule leaves him guilty 
and apologetic, profuse in regrets and excuses; one frequent excuse 
is: ‘“ Oh dear, well, that shows my poor memory.” He seems rather 
proud of that poor memory and cites it often both to excuse an 
apparent lack of real interest and to feel the satisfaction of his self- 
pity. His memory really is poor, and Bob seizes on the fact as one 
going into a clinch to.cover his withdrawal from objective interests. 
And the wistful, mournful way in which he indicts himself serves to 
draw more attention to him. 
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Sometimes it seems as if Bob were over-emotional, but it is a senti- 
mental, self-enclosing sort of feeling. If someone praises him or 
does something for him, especially for his physical comfort, then 
he seems to fairly bubble over with warmth and friendly feeling. He 
smiles in delight, choked with overwhelming happiness, as he says: 
‘‘ Why, you dear lady, thank you,” or more gruffly to a man yet still 
childishly tickled, he says: ‘‘ Well, thank you very much,” with a 
fullness of voice, and pleasure showing in every feature. Yet these 
moments of appreciation are usually short-lived, they continuously 
need fuel to keep them going, or else Bob slips back into a scornful, 
critical attitude of defense. 

In general he seems well closed in, out of touch and without inter- 
est in things outside his own little system. Apparently he has a nar- 
row restricted sphere of interests and concerns and his gaze is firmly 
and directly fixed on these to the exclusion of any feeling for outside 
things or any notice of them except where they cross his small 
domain. His genial look and the appearance of kindliness must 
really be masks; they are like the fixed smile of a deaf person; they 
indicate a feeling, an understanding, a rapport that are not there; 
they hide the fact that Bob does not understand, that he is not in 
touch with the outer world and that he cares nothing for its life 
or activities. 

There is a certain dignity about him, a sort of self-righteousness 
that he tries to uphold and defend. The attitude seems to say: 
“You'd better leave me alone; I am right and I am powerful.” He 
resents any imagined loss of his “ rights” and insists on being given 
plenty of room, plenty of consideration, and plenty of respect. Other- 
wise, he becomes hard, cynical, sarcastic, and coldly aloof. At times 
a disturbance of the quiet regularity of things upsets him, especially 
the boisterous play of children, and Bob bursts out in a powerful, 
explosive protest, with a violence of voice and manner that suggests 
the release of something tightly compressed. There is a kick, a 
vigor, and a volume all out of proportion to the incident. 

Yet this picture of Bob’s rigidness, his hardened withdrawal and 
dry lack of emotion is perhaps different from the general impression 
that he gives. His chivalry and gentlemanliness win out; they are 
only superficial things, but they make him acceptable to the group, 
and he at least seems to get along happily in a world he does 


not share. 
The advanced contracture of the personality and the obvious 


character deterioration might be fore-visioned by the signal fixa- 
tion arrest of this essential epileptic now in his sixties who has 
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been epileptic since eight or nine years of age and whose striking 
fixation level is shown in the sadomasochism and its anal charac- 
ter defects. His attacks occurring two or three a month seem 
to be the releasors of organismic tensions engendered in a slow 
shrinkage of capacity of normal outlets. 


L. L. Mr. L. seems like a man too busy to be bothered. There 
is something strained and furiously concentrated about him that 
makes it seem futile to interrupt. He appears to be shut in, away 
from things outside himself, a sort of emotional nearsightedness, 
in that he appears firmly fixed on the restricted world directly touch- 
ing him. He seems to be absorbed in some important problem of 
his own and impatiently waves away the demands from outside. 
His general bearing suggests a man reading a newspaper at break- 
fast. Engrossed in his own particular system, he shuts out those 
around him, at the same time seeming to imply: “Oh yes, yes, of 
course, good morning!” There is a halfhearted recognition of 
things outside himself and a superficial attempt to conform to what 
is expected, but it is as if he hastened to get the show over and pass 
quickly over the formalities so that he can sink back into his shell. 

He gives the impression of feeling rather guilty about his hard- 
ness and aloofness; as if he would like to be more sociable and more 
in touch with the outside world, but simply cannot find a graceful 
way. Emotion means a softness which would make him appear 
ridiculous, so he keeps his shell-like dignity. But he seems to be 
casting furtive glances around to see if people are noticing his with- 
drawal. His hurried busy appearance and his rough, brusque man- 
ner seem to be something to cover his deficiency, as well as to ward 
off any inroads on his restricted world. 

He is religious in a terrible, furious way, as if it were the fear of 
God, the wrath of his punishment that keeps him in the fold. Here 
is all the rigidness and cruelty of the Puritan. Having hastened to 
the side of power and vengeance, he seems clearly to measure the 
extent of his well being by the harshness and hatred he can feel 
against nonconformers. It is as if he were not only satisfying his 
own righteousness, but was also storing up a terrific supply of 
viciousness, to be dealt out with an iron hand—some day. 

His life is full of dry monotony and routine. With a fixed 
expression he hurries briskly in to breakfast. Immediately there 
seems to be a wall dividing him from the others. He stares directly 
at his plate, absorbed in the careful details of eating, studying 
minutely. The frenzied rush with which he eats seems to be a sort 
of flinching from an expected blow—a demand from outside. He 
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answers remarks with a short, hurried appearance of interest, then 
goes on with the business before him. Breakfast over, he walks 
away with the dignified appearance of rushing to an important con- 
ference. Then, as soon as possible he is off for his lonely, walk 
to town. 

There are regular, scheduled things for him to attend to down- 
town. He gets his mail, buys his paper, and returns to read both 
carefully and religiously. Circulars, notices, form letters are read 
word for word. Everything in the papers seems to require his atten- 
tion. He apparently squeezes every drop of detail and information 
from this reading. There is a dry, dull statistical impression in the 
way he reads. 

Not that he has no interests. He does seem to stretch out a little 
towards the world, in his interest in the stock market, his absorption 
in court cases, and his dry projections toward business. But even 
here he seems to be making only short forays out from his world and 
quickly back again; he is in a groove, a partly sheltered line of 
approach, safe from any contact with others. 

In the afternoons he seems to feel duty-bound to sit on the lawn 
with the group. He is there physically, but only as a stiff, pre- 
occupied figure, forcing himself to do his mechanical reading there 
rather than in the seclusion he prefers. But his seclusion is almost 
as complete, for only occasional curious glances at the others seem to 
question what fun they get out of life, how they can possibly be 
happy in their social system. With this incredulous look at the 
environment he seems to settle back into himself, as if with a jeering 
grunt of disapproval, or at least as if to say: “ Here is the only real 
world; other systems are ridiculous and frivolous,’ and with a 
tightened grip on his paper, he buries himself in facts and data. 

In general, Mr. L’s dry, machine-like routine of life is broken 
only occasionally with these faint little glimpses outside. The shell 
is hard and firm; there is no outward stream of emotion; yet there 
are little dabs. It isn’t a coldness exactly, but more a warmth of 
unfeelingness. He seems to recognize a little of his lack of feeling 
and apparently has reached the stage of wondering a little about it— 
perhaps thinking a little about looking into this other world. But 
it requires an effort, a change, an awkward acknowledgment of 
defeat—and it is far better to be regular and stiff and dignified and 
safe, than to appear inconsistent and ridiculous. So the hardness 
prevails, and the fortress is held firm. 


This man’s difficulty although differently oriented is not essen- 
tially dissimilar from those seen in the preceding portraits. The 
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deterioration has so increased that he has but a narrow vision 
of the outer world. The superficial brusque friendliness is 
quickly and irrevocably transformed into fierce dislike and hate 
and under continued environmental demands he has grand mal 
attacks. He is in his sixties and has been epileptic for forty 
years. Though married he has no normal marital relations and 
merely dwells in his home. The matter-of-factness of his emo- 
tional relation in the family and community is highly charac- 
teristic of the epileptic makeup. 


Charles L. There is a rigid sort of dignity about Charlie that shows 
itself in his set expression, and in the depth and hardness of his 
voice. He seems gruff and cold and unemotional. He stands drawn 
up in a half-haughty, half-awkward stiffness, unflexible and severe, 
hardened against warmth and intimate friendship. 

Yet there is something immediately attractive and winning about 
him. Perhaps it is the crooked smile that sometimes seems to have 
squeezed itself out like a boy caught in some clever shyness. Charlie 
makes people like him at once; they like the fact that he mixes in, 
accepts things, and joins with them. He has a ready kind of wit, 
and while it is usually sharp, hostile and critical, there is just a little 
of warmth and understanding in it, as if to say that he is only trying 
to be clever, that he doesn’t mean it personally, and that there is a 
mutual feeling of rapport in looking at the matter that way. So, 
while he seems free to criticize the existing order of things and 
appears hard and cynical in his attitudes, there is just the spark of 
something underneath that threatens to change the whole picture. 

Underneath the solid rock of sternness and coldness, there is some- 
thing of friendship, of emotion, and of mutual feeling with the rest 
of the world. It squeezes out to the surface from time to time, 
through all the hardness and rigidity. He joins group activities, 
shares work with the other boys, or does some helpful favor, all with 
an outward air of unfeeling gruffness, but showing, nevertheless, 
some vague and indirect signs of warmth and enthusiasm. His quiet- 
ness and pleasantness as well as his unfailing niceness go to make him 
popular. But above all, it seems to be the possibilities of real feeling 
and true friendship, of good nature, impulsiveness and naturalness, 
the suggestions of a fund of emotion ready to flow outward—this 
seems to be the real reason for liking Charlie. He often brings up 
the feeling that “he’s a darn good scout after all!” 

You feel sometimes that you would like to shout at him boister- 
ously, to shake him out of his calm neutrality and get him enthusiastic 
over something, one way or the other. He gives the impression of 
holding in, afraid of letting himself go, of sticking to dry land rather 
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than making the plunge—and the impulse is to urge him, to get him 
warmed up. Charlie responds to such urging with a temporary, stiff 
sort of energy—still reluctant to get going freely—and then seems 
to settle back into his safe, noncommittal rigidness. 

He has a dry, factual way of looking at things. Nothing 
seems new or fresh or particularly interesting and exciting. Facts 
are facts. He seems to know them, and the thing stops there. But 
he at least has an inclination to share the facts or the situations with 
others. If he himself feels no emotion in the situation, he does leave 
the way open for others, and seems to share something like a reflec- 
tion of their enthusiasm and feeling. 

Socially in the group, he does the accepted thing. In spite of the 
fact that he joins various group activities he rarely seems more than 
a spectator. He is present and doing what the others are doing, but 
somehow remains outside. He brings up the picture of the boy at 
the party who holds himself in check, to be sure not to “ get in 
wrong.” He enjoys the others’ freedom and impulsiveness, but is 
playing it safe himself. Charlie leans to those who freely make 
advances, a sort of silent partner to their enthusiasm or their 
boisterousness. 

It is hard to describe Charlie in just the right proportions. His 
gruffness and coldness are not a signal to get away and leave him 
alone ; nor are they enough to make him seem unpleasant or unattrac- 
tive. His stiffness and lack of feeling seem to be just an easy and 
safe way to preserve dignity; they give him a feeling of position and 
importance in the group and save him the risky effort of releasing 


emotion. 


This portrait in its turn is almost a facsimile of the pre- 
ceding two but occurring in a youthful epileptic. The infantil- 
ism is not so marked or rigid and has a better chance of dis- 


establishment under analysis. 


Dorothy Q. The first impression of Dorothy is of a girl trying 
hard to appear a little older than she is, a little older and more 
sophisticated than her diminutive size allows. She affects the slump- 
ing swagger of a flapper, a little daintily and a little unnaturally. 
She is not as bold and hard as she tries to appear, and is really nicer 
and sweeter under the covering of forced maturity and sophistication. . 

She enters the group rather distantly, as if numb to any feeling 
towards the others, merely waiting for their acceptance and approval 
to come showering on her. It is as if she presented herself for inspec- 
tion and took it for granted that the decision would be favorable. 
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“TI am Dorothy Q.”’ That seems sufficient for her passport into 
popularity with the group. There seems to be a shock, a puzzled, 
hurt feeling when she finds herself not readily accepted at face value. 
It is strange and terrible that she should have to prove herseli—one 
imagines her feeling doubted, questioned, and demands made on her, 
for the first time; a new feeling of having to break through from 
outside in the cold, when she has always heretofore found herself 
immediately wrapped in the warmth and assurance of friendliness 
and rapport. 

Dorothy frets and states quite frankly that the older girls don’t 
like her, that none of the adults want to have much to do with her. 
Her tone seems to ask for reassurance or some promise that matters 
will be fixed. But on her own part, she seems unable to make any 
real effort to get herself liked. She talks positively and glowingly 
about things that interest her, drowning out with hurried words and 
an assured tone the possible interruptions. The impression is that 
there is only one line of communication, going out from her; and 
cnly one line of emotion, coming in to her. 

It is when she is shown some extra friendliness and is sort of 
reassured by pleasant acceptance that she begins to disclose her own 
ability to be sociable. Given an approving smile and an unspoken 
feeling of regard, and Dorothy returns with a budding warmth of 
friendliness. There is something nice and attractive about her, even 
though her dominant attitude seems to be a mute bid for love and 
more love. Under this sort of encouragement, she can show some 
mutual feeling with others and a little ability to put some part of 
herself into the social relationship. 

Yet in spite of added attention, she sighs and refers frequently 
tc the real good times she used to have. “Everybody here seems 
so dead. Why don’t they start up something? [ like to dance—but 
no one wants to dance with me. I used to dance all the time at 
home. Since I’ve been here I’ve missed six of the Saturday night 
dances. I just can’t wait to get home. We used to have such good 
times. Everybody is lively there, but here they never get anything 
started.” Dorothy shows little inclination to fit into the others’ ways 
of enjoying themselves, nor does she seem able to enliven things in 
the group. It is more a matter of waiting and expecting—and 
criticizing. 

She has interests of her own—perhaps few in number but her 
bubbling enthusiasm carries the day. She talks of her interests, 
continuously and with forceful assurance; crossword puzzles, home, 
dances, but primarily religion, and above all Christian Science. “TI 
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just know I can be cured by Christian Science. Two more treat- 
ments and I’d be all right. It has cured hundreds of people like 
me. I know of one lady who was cured and never has been sick 
once since she followed Christian Science.” Her faith is like that of 
a fanatic, in its stubbornness and rigidness; but somehow it seems 
superficial. The impression is that she speaks of it as something 
strange, something that will excite attention and wonderment from 
people. Apparently she has a happy enjoyment in feeling that in her 
sickness she can be calm and completely trustful of this strangely 
simple means of cure. It seems less of a religion with her than a 
sort of vague, easy way of getting well—a magic panacea. So she 
talks of it glowingly and exuberantly, positive that no one can really 
doubt the stability of its support, yet seeming always ready to argue 
about it, defend it and offer testimonials to win converts. 

Her interests do not run to activities. There is a sort of “class 
feeling” in her that seems to offer resistance against housework. 
Only with assurance and urging can she be induced to take on 
activities of this sort. She shows no interest in athletics or in any 
form of vigorous activity; there seems to be no remnant of the 
tomboy in her—she is “all girl,” passive, quiet, dainty. Occasional 
walks give her the only outdoor exercise she cares for. 

There is a sort of snobbishness in her feelings towards other 
members of the group. Those who are active in household work 
are liable to be labeled inferior and those who are free and unre- 
strained she tends to name rough and coarse. She settles back into 
a preference for culture and refinement, and is conscious of her posi- 
tion in the group. “I don’t like to be with Alice so much; people 
will think I’m like her.” But in Alice she finds a companion with 
religious attachments equaling her own, and in spite of Dorothy’s 
scorn of her behind her back, she seems happy in the companionship. 
But the two have differences frequently. Dorothy is inclined to 
order Alice about, to demand a certain amount of slavery in return 
for friendliness. Dorothy’s attitude is superior and advisory. 
“Don’t be so childish, Alice. Honestly, you’re acting awfully child- 
ish right now. Don’t talk that way. Stop it.” And frequently she 
criticizes in Alice the very qualities we see in Dorothy, a stubborn 
insistence on having her own way, continuous talking, etc. Some- 
times Dorothy shows a certain shyness when bossing Alice brings 
on a quarrel. Someone interferes and reminds Alice of some of 
her failings. “ That’s just what I was telling you, Alice, see? You 
shouldn’t be so ready to argue all the time and insist on your own 
way.” And Dorothy then turns to her credit a difficulty that she 
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shared in causing, and with a lofty smile she settles back into a 
feeling that seems to say: ‘We grown-ups have to do our best 
to correct and teach the younger ones.” 


Here is presented a picture of an essential epileptic girl who 
suffered an emotional arrest and character configuration at the 
censorious and critical anal level. Actual intellectual retarda- 
tion of several years somewhat blurs the outline of the essential 
epileptic narcism. However, the salient characteristics of the 
latter are dominant in the total picture. 


Albert W. Al is a quiet, unobtrusive individual, almost apologetic 
at times. Ordinarily he talks very little, but seems pleasantly agree- 
able to whatever remarks are made to him. He smiles, nods his 
head deliberately, and in a sort of tickled voice says: “ That’s right! 
It’s getting colder!”” And his eyes stick out a little, his head nods 
solemnly, he points a finger upward as he adds: “And the wind— 
have you noticed how it’s blowing? Gee, it makes you think some- 
one is blowing himself to something!” Half laughing, he waits 
expectantly for some attention to his pun. If you laugh, he rides the 
tide of approval with: ‘ But I don’t want to blow about it. If I 
blow too much you'll think I have a cold.” And with a wise smile 
he shakes his head two or three times, giggling solemnly. 

At the table he smiles knowingly at a newcomer as he says: “ If 
you see anything you don’t want, ask for it.” There is a forced, 
stilted sort of joviality in his manner. You feel that here is a queer 
fellow, a man who always seems awkward and stale; but at the same 
time you are bound to appreciate his attempts at friendliness and 
sociability. He is trying to be nice—and the only trouble seems to 
be that he is trying too hard. And you see this forced attempt to 
meet the social situation in everything Al does. 

Then, a few days later there seems to be a change. He seems 
glum and withdrawn. He stands motionless for minutes at a time 
or sits staring straight in front of him. He seems to see nothing of 
the things around him, staring far off into nothingness. You speak 
to him pleasantly. Slowly he turns his head; his lips are tight 
together as he nods once, twice, without loosening up, then resumes 
his silent aloofness. There is a grimness about him, a tight sort of 
determination to hold that fixedness. He is solemn, terribly and 
firmly silent. As the day goes on, he mechanically joins the boys 
in their activities. They are cleaning the chicken-coop. Al stands 
silent and alone, in the midst of things, but a little aside. Stiff and 
erect, he concentrates that faraway look upon what the others are 
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doing. Never shifting his gaze, he seems never even to move. 
Workers dig and scrape around him and it is only at the last minute 
that he seems to start up a little, as if just now realizing the 
situation. Solemnly and deliberately he strides out of the way and 
resumes his silent, fixed staring. Boys shout at him jovially, noisily 
trying to cheer him up, to shake him out of his glumness. For a 
second there is a forced softening in his face, his lips part a little in 
a sad smile—then back to rigid gloom. 

There begins to be more of a pained expression on Al’s face as 
the day goes on. Now there is almost a complete withdrawal. His 
face has set in an immovable, stony stare. Nothing draws his 
interest. There is a black, glowering look, a stern freezing into him- 
self. When he moves, he goes along as one stiff piece, mechanically 
carrying out the bare routine of living. More and more there seems 
to be a scowl, a black forbidding grimness that shuts out everything 
and closes around him in a hard, immovable stone wall. You speak 
to him and he says nothing; speak again and he painfully wets his 
lips to reply, seems to swallow and clear his throat—then brings out 
only a solemn grunt and a slow, sober nod. His face is tense 
and lined. 

Suddenly, yet slowly and deliberately, he stands up. “ Where is 
Mr. U.?” He seeks out the one in charge. With awful ceremony 
he asks: ‘Don’t you think I ought to have someone with me 
to-night?” A reply is scarcely uttered when with a torrent of words, 
an agonized expression, and gestures that follow every description, 
he adds: “ My heart is pounding so, it seems as if I’d burst. And 
my stomach feels as if there was a big ball inside. And all the time 
I don’t know what I’m doing, I have no confidence in myself.” His 
eyes fairly pop out as he draws closer to let more feelings rush out 
in an appealing picture of agony and despair. 

He seems to harden into black resignation for several days. 
Always the tense, withdrawn appearance; always the mechanical fol- 
lowing things around, but with the fixed stare showing no interest. 
He seems far away from everything, grimly enclosed in his prison. 
Yet slowly now he begins to respond a little to attempts to draw him 
out of his retreat. It is still hard to talk, an awful effort to smile, 
to relax the sternness of that black look. But gradually he seems 
more interested in what is going on. Without actually joining the 
various interests he appears to be more in contact with them. He 
watches the others playing cards, listens to lectures, sits nearby when 
they dance—still with a dry stiffness, but evidently more alive to 
things. Soon he finds it easier to talk, and once more he is making 
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a feeble attempt to be more sociable. He smiles and laughs a little, 
and resorts again to the inevitable pun. 

When the others are working he seems to feel, uneasily, that he 
should be somewhere in contact with them. He stands a few feet 
away, silent and motionless. Suddenly he cranes his neck, bends 
forward a little: ‘‘ Say, you’re cutting that piece too long: It won't 
fit in between there, the way you’ve got it. There’s a better piece 
over there. Take that one, that one over there; that'll fit. Because 
the one you’ve got looks too long.” Still standing aloof a little, he 
points to what he means, criticizing, suggesting, but rarely moving 
except to bend a little from the waist, stiffly peering here and there 
to size up the situation. And no amount of explanation will turn 
him from his idea. The workers reply that they have measured 
the wood, that certain changes are to be made before the piece is 
wedged in. ‘“ But it looks too long. That’s what I was thinking, 
it’s too long to go in there, and this piece over here looks better. 
See? That piece right there by your foot—yes, by your foot there; 
there, that one. That looks more like it. Because I was just think- 
ing, if you try to put the other one in there, it won’t go.” The work- 
ers tell him forcefully that they know it, that they’re going to fit it 
so it will go. Then with a mock-serious laugh, he seems to recede 
by saying: “Oh, well, excuse me for being inquisitive; excuse me 
for living, mister.” 

For two or three days now, Al is solemnly quiet everywhere, 
except for occasional spurts of stilted sociability. Things happen, 
work is done, good times are had and he is there. How often he sits 
silent in the group, offering little comment, saying little, replying to 
remarks only with a dry staleness, a repetition, or the characteristic 
pun. And when all is over, he rises stiffly and joins the parade to 
bed. Or, while others are reading or are busily occupied, he stands 
awkwardly amongst them for a moment. Then stiffly and almost 
formally he says: “I guess I’ll have to attend to the important busi- 
ness of getting a drink of water. Water, a drink, not “what do you 
think ’—but a drink of water.” And with mock seriousness that 
seems awkward he walks slowly from the room. 

With his gradual enlivenment, Al begins to take an immense con- 
cern about his personal belongings. He overhauls his stock of shirts, 
goes carefully over his possessions, kept with exact neatness and 
precision in a room that is tidy to the fraction of an inch. He 
approaches a friend. “Say—lI just wanted to ask. What do you 
think of the National radio? Because mine isn’t working; I just 
can’t get the most powerful stations even with my dials turned way 
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up. And I was just thinking—’’ And he goes on to pour out a 
torrent of complaints, with solemness and concern not unlike his 
attitude when he was describing his internal troubles. His criticism 
of his radio, his complaint about his razor, his feeling that he needs 
more shirts are all usually groundless, yet he follows them up insist- 
ently, following after those in charge to try to convince them that 
ke needs this attention. Then he slumps back into a hardened grouch 
about it all, soon to be forgotten in taking a more active part in the 
life around him. 

It is when this period of black withdrawal and the gradual return 
out of it have been completed that we begin to see Al again as the 
man we first met. We find something pathetic in his attempts to be 
entertaining and pleasant, even if he does seem queer in his stilted, 
awkward manner. He just does not seem to have the feel of things. 
He tries to mix in, tries to do things like the others—but always he 
seems different, out of touch. There is always that forced impres- 
sion, as if he felt terribly self-conscious, awfully sensitive to the glare 
of criticism, and always unable to feel natural and at ease. He plays 
cards with the group, talks with them, plays baseball with them, but 
always either with that solemn aloofness in any situation, never lets 
himself go. Always he is the trim, spick-and-span Al, holding him- 
self together. In everything he reminds one of a well-dressed boy 
sailing a boat in a puddle. He keeps gingerly on dry land, stretches 
out, awkwardly and carefully, to guide the boat. Never must the 
interest in the boat lure him from his position; no matter how 
absorbing the game is, he must keep dry, he must be safe and clean. 
And so it is with Al. There are interests, outside himself, but he 
can never forget that he must keep to dry land, to safety—he must 
hold himself gingerly intact. 

Usually with urging he can be directed into active work. Fre- 
quently he works willingly and with some sort of dogged enthusiasm. 
But he has few real interests. He works because it is expected, it is 
the thing to do, the other boys are doing it, and because in some 
vague way he feels that it will do him good. With a sort of dainty 
niceness he saws wood, careful to make an even cut, an accurate 
length, always wary of sawdust on his clothes, always carefully 
dodging bits of dirt. With arms held stiffly out from his body, he 
approaches a log. He seems to touch the ends only with a careful 
fingertip as he picks it up. Still awkwardly holding it away from 
him, he struggles and strains, a tense, harried look on his face until 
he lands the wood gingerly on the saw-horse. There is a moment 
of careful adjustment until the log is in just the right position. Then 
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he seems to bend a little in a stiff attempt to look himself over, flicks 
a bit of dirt off his trousers, brushes his hands carefully together— 
and then is ready to begin. 

Silently he plods on, sawing steadily in time with his companion 
at the other end of the saw. Seriously, his eyes are always on the 
wood—as if anxiously watching the cut, measuring its accuracy, 
always watching. Beads of perspiration appear on his forehead, he 
breathes heavily, his lips close tightly together—but he goes on to 
finish the log. Then he backs off, careful lest the sweat drip on 
him—with that awkward bending of outstretched elbow he wipes his 
face. He folds his handkerchief precisely, remarking: “Gosh, I 
had to remove that waterfall. Talk about Niagara. That’s some 
Niag or a nag or something. I don’t want to say what it 18,6 Geel. 
And he laughs, half apologetic, half serious, in his funny way. 

Al’s whole life seems to run in accordance with these few exam- 
ples. First, a gradual withdrawal into black glumness, into a shell 
shut away from the outside world. Then, a few days later, a gradual 
coming out of the retreat, with half-interest in outside things, direct- 
ing things but not actively sharing them, and through it all an extra 
troubled concern over himself and his belongings. Then, a period 
where he is alive to things at his nearest approach to the everyday 
world. With his period of aloofness and self-concern behind him, 
he appears again as a man trying to be pleasant, but trying too con- 
sciously and too hard. In general, he seems to have a little, closed 
system of his own and is dull to any influence from outside. Some- 
times he does not seem to realize, even at his best, what is going on, 
how people do things. He has his way, but it is not the way of 
the world. 


Al has been epileptic since his nineteenth year. He is now 
thirty-eight. His hypochondria increases his present stress of 
living. The essential fixation is largely at the anal level and the 
character formation portrayed here is classic. 


As a conclusion to this study I would state that I maintain that the 
so-called epileptic constitution is not brought about as a result of 
epileptic seizures, as the majority of investigators in this field believe, 
but that the essential characteristics of the make-up antedate the 
occurrence of epileptic attacks and may be present from birth. The 
majority of my case studies bear out this statement, although I admit 
the character is more pronounced in epileptics having frequent seiz- 
ures of the severe form. This rule is so widely variable that we may 
not believe otherwise than that both the seizures and the make-up are 
~ dependent upon a much more dynamic biologic substrate. From an 
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objective viewpoint we have shown that the main or salient character- 
istics of the epileptic make-up are egocentricity, supersensitiveness, 
and emotional poverty. These characteristics may be ascribed to the 
peculiar formation of epileptic narcism. I would therefore hold that, 
viewed psychoanalytically, essential epilepsy flows out of this peculiar 
narcistic pattern and forms the ego-neurosis. As we have shown 
elsewhere by the phantasy analysis, the epileptic narcism is funda- 
mentally an excessive reaction formation against all previous castra- 
tions or traumas: of birth, breast, bottle weaning, and especially the 
diaper. These castrations render the epileptic emotionally infantile 
and easily susceptible to different degrees of libido regression upon 
the imposition of stress at various levels of adaptation. The nature 
and degree of the attack portray the depth of regression even to 
that of metroerotism as seen in the deepest states of coma. Inasmuch 
as the several points of fixation and castrations are in the formation 
of secondary narcism or relationship with the mother, a narcistic 
transference on the part of the patient is necessary to gain a phan- 
tasial recall of this period. To the average epileptic the whole 
external world is invested with pain or displeasure, hence he builds 
a proportionate wall of narcism as a protection and defense against, 
or in place of, an objectivation of his libido which so jealously guards 
the very dominance of the ego. The loss of consciousness is a vio- 
lent effort to break down this barrier and to recover the former 
rapport with the world which he once experienced in the intrauterine 
life. The fit is therefore a sort of repetitive compulsion of the 
so-called death impulse. We may cite the well known emotional 
flexibility and lessened pain in experiencing the outer world which 
the epileptic gains in the deepest regression in the fit and for a brief 
time thereafter. Thus the fit mechanism is an unconscious attempt 
to repair this primary trauma of the withdrawal of autoerotism in 
the various castrations of the mother-child relationship. We have 
made progress in reducing the epileptic state by repeated analysis so 
that the secondary narcism is the more acceptably repressed or sub- 
limated (discharged), or transformed into object libido, thereby 
reducing the dynamic drive of the libido energy that remains attached 
to the ego. As a tentative formulation, we may say that the essential 
epileptic is intrinsically a specific pattern of oral and anal erotic in 
whom the clinical phase presented by him is the reaction formation of 
narcism known as the epileptic make-up; that the excess formation 
of the latter produces a rigidity and inelasticity of the personality 
incompatible with flexible living; hence the explosive fit, which is 
a necessary corollary to the state as a whole. 
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Tl. Wuat Epiveptics THINK oF THEIR DISORDER AND THEIR 
PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 


Everything else being equal, it is quite obvious that in proportion 
to the amount of insight the epileptic gains of the true nature of his 
disorder the more certain and enduring will be his arrest or recovery 
from epileptic reactions. As previously stated, this goal is very 
difficult of attainment, first, because the very nature of the defect is 
so deeply integrated at the core of the personality that it is only fully 
obvious to the outsider, and secondly, the existence of the defect is 
congenital and so interwoven in the make-up that no mere academic 
recognition of it will be of lasting value to the individual. However 
difficult it may be, as much self-knowledge as possible on the part 
of the patient must be the desideratum, and the maximum amount is 
gained through psychoanalysis. 

It is interesting to see what the epileptics themselves have to say 
regarding their personality defects and what alterations they believe 
are desirable or possible. It may be noted how really superficial 
their ideas are, based on flimsy rationalizations which place the blame 
in many instances on environment, digestive difficulties, etc. Only 
in the last two instances cited were the patients analyzed, and a deeper 
insight gained. One must not mistake the intensive preoccupation 
of the epileptic hypochondriac for that of insight; it is quite the 
reverse. Indeed, as abundant case material shows, the latter is most 
frequently the harbinger of attacks, while true insight is the most 
favorable attitude one may expect. The introduction of cognosis or 
self-knowledge for the epileptic has been so recent that carefully 
seasoned material of its permanent value is not at hand. The first 
clinical material illustrative of this newer approach was given a few 
years ago at the National Association for the Study of Epilepsy. 
For the first time epileptics themselves gave a fairly reasonable 
account of their disorder, how it seemed to have been brought about, 
and what benefit this knowledge has been to them. One must not 
infer that many epileptics do not recover without insight, or on the 
other hand often come to this self-knowledge without skilled assist- 
ance. Not a few records of self-treated epileptics show that they 
are more or less aware of their innate defects and have made life 
adaptations accordingly. One man, a very positive epileptic for many 
years, in addition to following out a schedule of hygienic living, took 
up Christian Science; his fits ceased, he improved in mind, and 
finally made complete recovery from the attacks. Attributing his 
own cure to his religious beliefs, he advised other epileptics to take 
up the same faith, but they did not fare so well. A teacher in a 
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normal college followed a system which he mapped out for himself 
and apparently effected self-cure; he remains well and has continued 
his teaching. 

When the average epileptic is questioned about himself, he usually 
prepares a defense for his peculiarities and often apologizes for the 
denouement in advance. The mere detailment is often unpleasant 
and painful, the narcism is wounded, and the ego is taxed. During 
such interviews the body is held tense, words are chosen with extra 
care, and ordinary circumstantiality of thought is increased. In the 
midst of such disquisitions childish and irritable remarks are intro- 
duced, not so much as a result of an innate poverty of thought as a 
desire to speak with discrimination lest the facts may hurt. 

Many epileptics, when they are first made aware of the innate 
defects of the epileptic constitution, reject the concept with great 
indignation. However, they soon come to recognize certain rather 
glaring characteristics in their epileptic associates, but are slow to 
see that these main traits in behavior and habits are constant and a 
part of any definite pattern. They usually disbelieve that the make-up 
applies to any but the greatly disorganized or markedly deteriorated 
epileptics, and find a cause for the character on the basis of the con- 
tinued occurrence of seizures and their exhaustion sequella. The 
latter are still believed to be shown largely in the physical disability. 
Again, a sort of general despair is thought to account for the dilapida- 
tions in disposition and character. Gradually the more intelligent 
observe that the make-up is fairly constant in all essential epileptics. 
A few epileptics embrace the idea of a specific epileptic make-up not 
only with equanimity, but with a certain enthusiasm not unlike their 
conceptions of many other more popular chemic and metabolic the- 
ories for the disease. It may be that to explain their disorder on a 
basis of a peculiar form of inheritance rids them of a certain amount 
of ethical responsibility, for one notes less keenly an attitude of 
acceptance of that part of the integration and continuance of behavior 
reactions in which their daily lives form an integral part. Often 
when accused of simple antisocial acts epileptics say that such reac- 
tions are either a part of their disorder or even due to their peculiar 
make-up. While such an insight is superficial and oftentimes of little. 
value, it often forms a basis for conferences which help the patient 
to alter his attitude. One epileptic specifically classed such specious 
insight as worse than none as she felt such an attitude required 
epileptics to be judged by different standards than for the rest of 
humanity and thus society might pity one who had no right to sym- 
pathy. Perhaps the worst factor to deal with, and one treated at 
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length elsewhere, is the surprising lack of emotional reaction engen- 
dered from self-knowledge on the part of the epileptics. It has been 
urged by many epileptics that this affectless attitude is the epileptic’s 
real protection second only to his nonrecognition of his make-up, but 
as we have elsewhere shown, the two are really a part of one and the 
same thing. We do not believe that a fuller acceptance of the two 
facts would spell despair, for such knowledge does not call for the 
individual to become resigned to an implacable fate any more than 
those suffering from many another constitutional disorder. On 
inquiry one elicits varying replies as to which part of the make-up 
gives the patient most concern. Some indicate it is the social inca- 
pacity and the narrowness of a personal concern ; others believe that 
the emotional poverty is not only the most dynamic but is the core 
about which the other traits aggregate. The intricacies of a just 
estimation of the defects in the ego are so great that one may not 
obtain an epileptic’s opinion of its various demerits and its final evolu- 
tion in the make-up. In this respect the issues are not dissimilar to 
the defects of insight in the paranoiac. With a show of considerable 
practical wisdom some epileptics have suggested that the best results 
in insight are to be obtained in a concrete presentation of the social 
and ethical faults in the character rather than upon abstract principles 
per se. Ina very practical manner one epileptic expounded the great 
importance of developing an intelligent selfishness rather than a 
highly questionable altruistic motive in a reéducational system. The 
same patient maintained that the only rational point of attack in over- 
coming the character was before the seizure reaction had set in, as 
only then might one say that there was any real plasticity in the ego 
and that the very rigidity of the make-up was what entailed seizures. 
This ideal for reorganization was only possible by the broadest dis- 
semination of the whole theme of psychotherapy proving to society 
that full knowledge was its only protection. — 

The following account, perhaps the most lucid and pertinent per- 
sonal attitude of an epileptic toward her disorder, is quite worthy of 
report. It is given by a young woman of twenty-three who had the 
opportunity to consistently comprehend the significance of the 
make-up and its correlation with the disease symptoms. 


“Tt would be futile of me to attempt to classify myself in the 
epileptic scale. It is as much as I can do to admit that I belong 
there. In the end I should have to leave to others the task of 
determining to what extent I run true to form fundamentally. 
So I shall express no opinion here. 

“T have never been able to accept dispassionately the fact of 
my epilepsy and I doubt if I ever shall. I force myself to admit 
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it but never without the hope that the charge will be denied. 
Apparently, my almost frenzied attitude towards the disorder is 
unusual,,or even unique. I have talked the matter over with a 
large number of patients and find that for the most part they 
take a more rational view than I, regarding the difficulty as 
unfortunate but in no way disgraceful. But I cannot see how 
anyone who has noted epileptic reactions and studied the litera- 
ture on the subject can serenely accept the designation as imply- 
ing a visitation and nothing more. Even if I were reasonably 
certain that I should never again have an epileptic seizure, I 
would be only partially relieved. It would be a boon and a great 
one but the real charge of epilepsy, that of the make-up, might 
still be applied, and it is this I most dread. Thus it was that I 
took infinite pains to discover some other cause of my difficulty, 
seeking not necessarily a cure but freedom from the charge. 
Feeling as I did, it was perhaps strange that I did not elect 
various fads and quack cures, but psychiatry had made too much 
of an impression for me to ever regard such things seriously. 
Further knowledge of epileptic reactions in the realm of mystic 
healing not only confirmed my scepticism, but led me to shrink 
from any manifestation of this fervor as a final degradation, for 
I have never observed it save in conjunction with well defined 
deterioration. 

“I can readily perceive that my irreconcilable attitude towards 
epilepsy is an outgrowth and an exaggeration of certain reactions 
in early childhood and perhaps I shall learn to modify it in time. 
At best it will be a painfully slow process. I can speak glibly 
enough of reéducating society on the subject of epilepsy, and 
although I feel that this is both desirable and necessary, I know 
that I would be the first to shrink from such a program. Such 
an attitude is anything but constructive—by good rights the 
epileptic who has gained a certain control over his disorder should 
become a crusader, as the tuberculosis patient invariably does; 
but here one is up against tradition, plus other difficulties. Even 
if a patient desired to do such a thing, he would be discouraged 
by family and friends, unwilling to admit that he had ever been 
so afflicted. For my own part, I should need no such discour- 
agement. 

‘“‘ What are the conclusions in regard to my own problem? It 
seems unwise to decide too minutely, since the problem is not one 
to be solved and laid upon the shelf, there to be mercifully dusted 


over, but the vital current, active or passive, of my entire life. 


But I may say that the following generalizations constitute the 
only framework upon which I can hope to build: First, the 
acquisition of knowledge; second, the merging of this knowledge 
into understanding or insight and its application; and finally, 
the ability to accept this self-knowledge without bitterness or 
horror but with a kind of philosophic calm, so that it will eventu- 
ally prove curative and constructive rather than a chronic source 
of pain which may defeat its own ends by encouraging rather 
than excluding introversion.” 
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Our next example is an unusually frank exposition, coming from a 
confirmed epileptic whose habit deterioration is well advanced and 
who is afflicted with serial and status periods at intervals of six weeks. 
W. is a man of middle age, much attached to his father, and is some- 
what inverted in his sexual life. He was asked the usual questions 
of what he thought was the cause of his disease, why it continued to 
manifest itself, and to compare his actions with those of his epileptic 
companions living in the same household. A verbal account follows: 


“J think that—well, I’m not quite certain but I have been told 
that the injury I had to my head—when I fell and cut myself here 
[displays slight scar on the left side of forehead] has had some- 
thing to do with my attacks.” 


After a moment of deeper thought he went on more feelingly : 


“ Of course, I realize that I am not up to the standard for my 
age and I feel that lots of people who see me for the first time 
think I am not pleasant—that I haven't a pleasant expression— 
honestly, I feel that way [with pleading emotion] and I guess 
it’s because I feel tense most of the time and hold my mouth set 
and down—and that is the reason I look that way. I feel I am 
harder to please—harder to suit than most people—yes, harder 
to satisfy, too—I know I’m too exacting—but feel it’s due to 
my nervous condition. I shut a door or bureau drawer and 
must see that it is closed just so, or I will feel peculiar inside— 
I never feel satisfied with myself—I know I ought to be better 
than I am—I know that I haven’t made good and I’m constantly 
reminded of the burden I am to my father—I never feel satis- 
fied until my mind is off myselfi—I feel that it is almost neces- 
sary to have a special person with me all the time to help me 
keep my mind off myself. I know I’m not a success—my dis- 
ease did that—I can see now, though, that when I was working 
with my father in the business I did not apply myself as well as 
I should and that I would do better now if I was able—I feel i 
am getting older and long for a home of my own and to be 
married like a normal person—all those things make me feel all 
the more that I’m not a success—I’m not satisfied with myself— 
I tire easily of most things, and am not as easily pleased as most 
people. I have a bad temper, little things annoy me, and I feel 
like fighting—I don’t like that part of my nature. 

“T don’t like to say anything about the others, because of my 
own defects I may misjudge them—I do notice many little things 
about them that are peculiar to me. I think that one in particu- 
lar about S. is not true of me; that is, S. will say one thing to 
your face and another behind your back. S. gets excited very 
easily. Now when I was talking to him to-day he asked me if 
he could help me—I didn’t even ask him—he flared up just 
because I suggested some little change in what he was going to 
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do for me—he told me to get out and not come and bother him 
any more. I notice that many of the people act like children 
when they are at the table—and at other places, too—one of the 
patients has a bad temper and it reminds me that perhaps I’m 
like that, too, at times, for I know I have a bad temper—some 
make too much noise when you want to do anything—and don’t 
seem to want to stop even when you ask them nicely. Oh, I 
don’t like to talk this way—lI feel as if I’m not the one to judge.” 


This epileptic evidently had some insight into certain aspects of 
his character, or better, into his moods and their fluctuations. It was 
equally evident that the actions of his associates were felt even more 
keenly than his own dilapidations of conduct. 

The next epileptic, S., is of advanced years, a lifelong epileptic, 
and aside from memory loss and a certain shrinkage in mental horizon 
he has shown little chronic deterioration. Petit mal attacks occur 
bi-weekly. He was first allowed to relate his usual explanation of 
the cause of his disorder from indiscretions in diet and other irregu- 
larities of living; he was then abruptly asked if he were not excit- 
able, demanding, and found it difficult to get along with many of the 
other members of the group, and if he were not easily annoyed and 
irritated. He looked at the questioner rather sharply and in a rather 
perturbed manner said that he didn’t think he was more so than any- 
one else, that of course he might fly off the handle occasionally but 
not without just cause. Several episodes in which he played a rather 
prominent part were then related to him and just how he had reacted 
toward them. He smiled, looked down at the floor, then up again 
and said: 


“You make me feel like a kid—do I act like that?”’ Here he 
smiled again and said apologetically: ‘I don’t recall that at 
all—guess I must be crazy—you know I had a sister who was 
crazy—she died—.” 


He was again brought back to the subject by being asked if he 
thought he reacted in any way different from normal persons. He 
hesitated for a time and then said: 


“Well, I guess I’m rather quiet—but I was always told not 
to talk when I was a boy and I have always been that way—I 
don’t think I want to pick a fight with anyone—and when I was 
a boy I got into only a few fights and was always beaten.” 


This patient did not seem to be at all disturbed by the questions 
asked; he seemed to be thoroughly protected and showed no affect 
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whatever even when he was shown that he had reacted in a manner 
that was noticeable to his companions and that they had commented 
on these reactions. He merely laughed and said he remembered 
nothing about it. There was a marked difference, however, when he 
was asked to tell what he observed in other members of the group. 
He said he did not like to mention names but that he noticed lots of 
things. First he thought W. acted as if he thought he knew more 
than the person he was asking to help him; he also talked too much 
and kept repeating over and over the same thing; he never allowed 
anyone else an opportunity to talk and wanted to do all the talking 
himself. Another patient acted as if he knew it all, and went about 
with a cocky air which made the patient feel as if he would like to hit 
him [here he made a motion as if to strike someone]. Some of the 
patients acted like children, and he did not bother about them. He 
said he liked quiet people, people who knew their place and acted in 
the manner expected of them. He said he did not believe anyone 
was ever disturbed by his attacks and if they were it did not bother 
him—if he created too much disturbance he could be locked up. 
This last was said in a rather annoyed manner and was in no way ~ 
a true version of the difficulty, and was evidently a defense mechanism. 

We see here that this epileptic has but a very superficial insight. 
Not only has he had the issues of his defective adaptations explained 
to him many times, but definite episodes of his behavior reactions 
under various social stresses have been pointed out to him. At the 
time of their exposition they have been fully recognized as true, but 
in a day or so these episodes have vanished from memory with even 
greater facility than everyday events of more colorful and affective 
value. Evidently the egoistic protection of their riddance from 
memory is automatically facile. In spite of this poor showing in 
cognosis this epileptic is holding his own both in frequency and 
severity of attacks as well as in well maintained life reactions. 

The following letter report from a cured epileptic now twenty 
years free from attacks illustrates so many of the classic features of 
the epileptic that it is worthy of report. This patient demanded 
twenty-five dollars before he would give a written résumé of his 
history, which he believed to be of great value to medical science in - 
helping others to overcome their disorder. He apparently felt no 
gratitude in receiving free treatment and maintenance at a state 
colony over a number of years. One feels an almost sacred duty to 
obey the injunctions and threats in regard to any alteration in the 
text, not dissimilar to that embraced in the text of Mother Ann Lee’s 
“Lord Stone” inscription. We are not unmindful that the possi- 
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bility of vandalism has caused many another august and ancient per- 
sonage to abjure the possible desecrator of their inscriptioned handi- 
work. In the following letter may be noted the subject’s continued 
egoistic importance in that he quotes the physician as saying his cure 
was “little less than a miracle.” His history of the onset of his 
disorder is fairly accurate. He glosses over the extraordinary care 
employed to keep him out of actual conflicts with fellow patients and 
even employees at the Colony. He was a printer for the first two 
years in the print shop and he was so meticulous and pedantic that 
no one could meet his exactions and demands and he reported solely 
to the superintendent. The employment of pietistic attitudes and 
phrases evidently still affords him much comfort and satisfaction. 


Dear Doctor: 

I am submitting this report as per specified agreement and for 
which I enclose receipt for payment thereof; I simply add I 
have no objection to your rewriting the above “ History ” or of 
changing the composition slightly; but a facsimile of my signa- 
ture must not be produced and would be illegal without my con- 
sent; neither must the general trend of the article in any way 
be changed to convey, even in a small degree anything which 
would give the reader thereof a different impression than that 
intended by the true author. Having complied with all require- 
ments as I understand them, I am, 

Very respectfully, 


P. S. I cannot now tell exact date of entrance and discharge 
from the colony, but have answered each question honestly of 
myself and a few according to what mother has told me. 


It is now twenty years or more since I was discharged from 
Craig Colony, being at that time pronounced permanently cured. 
The head physician said my case was “ little less than a miracle.” 
I returned to my former home and have never had a recurrence 
of the disease of epilepsy since. 

In the hope that it may be of benefit to all who are afflicted as 
I was, I will endeavor to render a somewhat brief history of my 
past experiences. 

It was while attending school that on returning from some 
errand to the teacher’s desk I felt a slight dizziness, took hold 
of the next seat to steady myself, and then sat down as though 
in a fog which lasted but a moment. This was taken little 
notice of at the time and would have been entirely overlooked 
had not the same thing happened a week later. It is too many 
years now for me to tell when I was obliged to leave school, but 
it was not long after what I have just related occurred. This 
evidently was the alpha of my disease, epilepsy. I well remem- 
ber how even intimate acquaintances would cross the street to 
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avoid a meeting lest I frighten them by taking a fit in their 
presence. 

It was through the advice or suggestion of our family physi- 
cian that, as a last resort, though he held out little hope, I came 
to Sonyea, and entered the Craig Colony as a patient in said 
institution which was then in its preliminary stages, I being the 
third male patient admitted to the place. 

At the time of my entrance I was having three or more seiz- 
ures each day and often twice that number in twenty-four hours. 
I do not remember I ever lost consciousness in any attack I ever 
experienced at any time. The above state of affairs continued 
for a time and then I believe I remained nine days without hav- 
ing even one. I then had a slight attack after which I went 
without one for about two weeks when I once more had another. 
However, from that time on the seizures ceased, not for a week 
or a month, but permanently. This is a blessing for which I 
cannot ever be too thankful the remainder of my life. 

I attribute my complete recovery to two potent facts or con- 
ditions: the painstaking, efficient medical treatment received at 
the Colony, and the manner in which I endeavored to assist 
nature in every way to effect a cure; never eating or doing even 
the least little thing which I believed would prove detrimental to 
my physical well being, whatever the sacrifice. I remained for 
a period of from two to three years, even staying on after being 
considered well, to make sure before my departure. 

While at the Colony I was placed in charge of the printing 
department, was permitted to select most of the equipment and 
executed the entire work for the institution according to my own 
judgment. I was often complimented on my work being told 
by the head of the place I had saved them several hundred dollars 
on printing for the year. This afforded me interesting employ- 
ment and was of itself beneficial taking my mind from myself 
and giving me instruction which “experience ”—the best of 
teachers—proved of value later. 

Since my home coming I have been employed both as com- 
positor and pressman in one newspaper office at least eight years, 
which has ever continued of interest. 

Not all of my inspirations originated at Craig Colony, but 
certainly one more had its birth there. The first typewriter I 
ever took pains to examine was in the office of the Colony. I 
was ever interested in anything mechanical and the typewriter 
strongly appealed to me. 

Nevertheless, if pursued too long, any occupation is liable to 
become monotonous; hence, not being able to leave home, I pur- 
chased a few books on the subject of shorthand together with 
a shorthand dictionary and began the study at home in spare 
time when not over tired; the shorthand dictionary serving as 
a faithful, never tiring, efficient teacher; the only one I ever had. 
How well I succeeded is best told by that which followed the out- 
put of my effort. I secured and held the position of stenographer 
with a corporation having a million dollars capital for four years, 
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the head of the firm, its president, telling mother, “ He seldom, 
if ever, makes a mistake.” I did not acquire excessive speed, 
but put accuracy above all other requisites. 

I attribute my continued excellent health to the fact that after 
being cured, for a number of years I was extremely cautious as 
to my diet and prudent in regard to general habits and pleasant 
associates, being of an optimistic disposition. 

I adhered to the same kinds of food as were administered at 
the Colony. This, together with moderate exercise, bath at least 
once a week, regular hours for meals, and retiring early, avoid- 
ance of rich, highly seasoned food or delicacies—have never used 
tobacco or any kind of stimulating beverages—I believe is the 
key to my remaining well. 

To this day I prefer and sleep in quite a cool, well ventilated 
room. I can and do now eat whatever I desire, but have prac- 
tically overcome my inclination for extremes. 

Were I to write volumes on this subject, I could picture my 
past environments no better or more vividly. It is written, 
“God helps them who help themselves.” This I have strenu- 
ously tried to do and the result is self-explanatory. 

I would say to others: Do the best you can; make any 
sacrifice necessary, employ the best medical aid available, and 
trust the Great Physician to do the rest—“ He is willing to aid 
you; He will carry you through.” 


The following report of an occasional epileptic, an adolescent girl, 
is interesting to illustrate the rather keen insight which she possesses 
of her makeup and the foreshadowing which the future portends. 
In this girl’s letter the psychopathologist will find much evidence of 
inferiority and the repressed desire for dominance and power. We 
may say that this state rests upon the same fundamental basis as 
that ordinarily found in psychoneurotics, that is, the inability to 
relinquish the infantile belief in omnipotence which leaves the ego 
continually apprehensive of further deprivations in its own power 
to control reality. In the successive developmental periods the 
homesexual trends have cropped out in various well known attitudes. 
Although a partial analysis of the attitude has resulted in some gen- 
eral advantage to this girl, a complete one seems impossible or may 
we say that the complex is but a circumstance to a deeper biologic 
inheritance as deeply implanted as the epileptic makeup itself. How- 
ever one views the matter the sense of inferiority materially adds 
to the general stress of adaptive social living and thus makes for 
the persistence of the epileptic state. 


“In describing what I consider my road to health it may 
be well for me to begin with my present situation, or rather 
what I have learned from precept, example, and experience to 
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be of value to me now. But realizing that the future depends 
upon the present and the past I do not wish to draw dividing 
lines between the two with such distinctness that their relation 
will not be noted. 

“ The smallest item I shall state first, namely, obedience to 
the ordinary laws of hygiene. I realize their importance but 
such laws are not so easily learned and so easily put into effect 
that I have come to regard them as complex only when they 
come into contact with the other issues. When one learns that 
he should avoid indigestible food and discovers what foods are 
indigestible the matter is at an end. He takes the easiest step 
in his upward climb. The same applies to the other hygienic 
principles, early hours and “ everything in moderation.” 

I shall now mention what seems to me to be of vast propor- 
tions and in spite of my strong resistance to the phrase I write 
it here: the epileptic makeup. My sensitiveness causes me the 
most trouble, at least so far as I can judge and it seems the 
most or one of the most difficult to conquer. The solution to 
this problem is a hard one. I try to catch myself taking such 
“reactions.” Such efforts enable me to know that I am sensi- 
tive or “ touchy ” in scores of instances when I feel sure others 
have not noticed it, as in the many instances when nothing is 
said but I feel the twinge and recognize it as my arch enemy. 
But this is not a solution by any means. As nearly as I can 
work it out the best plan I have thus far found is to study the 
reactions of my normal friends and become something of a 
copy-cat. By the same token to study those of abnormal indi- 
viduals and see them as I may seem when I copy them. One 
of my greatest difficulties is a desire to hide my defects though 
this I recognize is the admission of one. I have been told not 
to regard my defects as a disgrace but such things do affect one 
so and I try to hide them, realizing at the same time how 
inconsistent such actions are. 

Genuine interest in many things outside of one’s own self 
is the most powerful antidote for self-consciousness, self-pity, 
and above all day dreaming. One of the hardest jolts I have 
ever received came to me when I learned that memory failures 
are indicative of lack of interest and that the latter is nurtured 
by day dreaming. This impresses upon me the necessity of 
never losing interest in my work and even though I aspire high, 
not to despise small beginnings which may prove invaluable 
to me later. 

As for reacting to disappointment I can express my opinion 
on that subject in a few words. My task concerning this is to 
realize when I am reacting abnormally and to change my tactics 
from retrospection or any of the other fatal occupations to sub- 
limation, perhaps I should say compensation. 

Another thing which I have apparently failed to do is to recog- 
nize the fact that this is a land of free speech. If I could but 
put this principle into practice I am convinced that whatever 
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other effect it might have, it would prove of immeasurable 
relief to me. 

And now the future; to me a weighty question. “ What will 
you do when you go home?” I am asked, but realizing that 
to live at home with any degree of peace for all concerned 
involves not only my own reéducation but the reconstruction of 
my family’s tactics and ideas as well, I see how undesirable 
(I might say how impossible) a scheme that would be. More- 
over, if I am ever fortunate enough to become self-supporting 
my chances at home would, I think, be rather slim for many 
reasons. I do consider it my duty, however, to make every 
effort to bring my family to take a sympathetic view of the 
principles I have been taught. This is the only method by which 
I can reconcile them to my plans. 

Of prime importance is my work and the interest I take in 
it. Just what it will be I cannot tell yet but I do know that if 
it does not lie in the direction of my desires my desires will have 
to be changed to suit my occupation if my judgment and others 
tell me that the other course is undesirable. It goes without 
saying that idleness is to be avoided above all else.” 


The following is an example of the characteristically verbose 
and prolix letters of an epileptic to his aunt in which he details his 
inherent defects of makeup, how little must be expected of him and 
what others must do for him to live comfortably at home.’ His 
demands are pitifully reasonable and his soul struggle to “ carry on” 
is equally quite patent. Through the whole letter runs a fairly con- 
stant exhibition of the specific type of egoistic concern which makes 
this young man so classically epileptic. In the early part of it one 
finds the egoistic attitude implying that the environment must be 
adjusted to help out his own inability to adapt to it. His earnest 
plea for some middle course by which he may gain a workable 
objective interest is important. By so doing he will maintain his 
own imperative mental powers and also build up his own self- 
respect and worthwhileness. He of all patients perhaps expresses 
best his insight as to the real mental defect of his disorder. Unfor- 
tunately the insight is superficial and not lasting in spite of his 
clear statement to the contrary. Note his injunction to have all farm 
improvements cease until he returns home lest he should possibly 
desire things otherwise. Not alone is his mother to be acquainted 
with all the details of his readjustments, but everyone who is to have 
anything to do with him must also be informed and by adhering to 
his declaration of how they should behave, his epileptic world will 
be set right. It is an epileptic’s “ bill of rights.” It took this patient 
the greater part of two weeks to compose this letter. 
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Dear Aunt: 

I received your letter and I thank you for the compliment 
concerning my letter composition. I have been trying hard to 
improve in this respect and it’s pleasing to know you notice 
an improvement. The better understanding I have of myself 
has been attained by carefully applying the principles as sug- 
gested by the doctor and especially by the experience gained 
in actually working out these principles myself. By this I 
mean that my stay here has enabled me to know myself, and 
now it only remains to those with whom I will have to live, 
to know me as I know myself. In this way too much or 
too little will not be expected of me but this mutual under- 
standing will enable us all to work on a more scientific basis. 
You see I know by actual experience that I am capable of doing 
just so much. Now if you will all agree upon what I am capable 
of doing, we will never have any difficulty on that score. I only 
ask to be permitted to do what I am capable of doing and no 
more, so I feel that my stay here enables me to judge best my 
capabilities. The least you can do is to permit me to try and 
then if you say I have failed, why then I will have no fault to 
find, and will gladly accept any constructive suggestions you will 
offer. My ways, of course, are slower than those of more 
capable people but there is no real reason why I should have to 
hurry, and if I accomplish what is right in the end, that is all 
that can be expected. 

Now here is just what I think I’d like to do on the farm—lI 
mean a brief summary of what I feel I am capable of doing. To 
be able to go about with the manager, talk over and make obser- 
vations with him on agriculture, then to study how ideas that I 
may have will work out in practice and then to plan with him 
for the future, always being guided by grandfather. I want to 
be able to read up on a subject, then go about the community, 
inquire and observe what others are doing about it, then after 
this and talking the matter over with grandfather to decide on 
what to do and go ahead and do it, without having to deal with 
all sorts of contention on the part of the folks. I feel it is better 
for me to go ahead with my plans when they are right in prin- 
ciple, even if wrong in detail, just so they are not radically 
wrong, then after a time I’ll learn where my mistakes are and 
how to correct them, learning by experience which is always 
useful later on. In this way I can effect a compromise which I 
am always willing to do, but throwing cold water on a proposi- 
tion, unless it is proven without doubt to be altogether wrong, 
is always a bad policy. 

I do not know a great deal about any particular part of agri- 
culture, but I do know a little about the business as a whole and 
most of all I am willing and anxious to learn more about it. 
This process we all recognize is rather slow because it takes me 
some time longer to get started and I don’t get so good returns 
from the energy and time I spend on matters as other people do. 
During my stay here I have tried to become interested in a 
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number of things which I think you will agree is better than to 
specialize in any one subject. In this way I can keep a general 
lookout for all the various interests on the farm for I want to 
gradually, and as fast as I am capable, take over the running 
and management of the farm, thereby relieving you and mother 
of this burden and allowing you both to do what is more pleasing 
to you as well as being in more of your line of work. 

Then when cars get reasonable in price and things are settled 
fairly well, I want to get one, not a large expensive car but a 
moderate priced two or three passenger coupe, which is practical 
to use in all kinds of weather by raising or lowering the windows. 
This I can use in the interests of the farm, though not necessarily 
as a truck, and get enjoyment as well as relief from stressful 
conditions, which under the most favorable circumstances are 
bad for me. I’ll add here that I would not favor getting the 
car before next spring at the very earliest. 

Another matter I would like to take up is of the folks letting 
me know more about their plans and of my taking a more active 
part, especially where I am concerned, for I might like to make 
a few suggestions and get first hand information instead of get- 
ting it in an indirect manner by rumors, strangers, etc. My 
knowing their plans allows me to proceed with my own plans 
better and vice versa. This I feel should apply to the farm and 
their general actions towards me. 

There are a couple of thoughts I will now try to straighten out 
for you and the rest of the folks and I'll try to show you where 
I think you are wrong. By the family freeing themselves of 
these I’ll be much obliged because it will help me greatly to 
recover my health. One of these is that I am here to get over 
a physical defect. Now let me tell you this trouble is not physi- 
cal and I can get physically well almost anywhere. Of course 
I try to keep in good physical shape but that is the small end of 
it. This is a mental difficulty, an inability on my part to adjust 
and adapt normally, which is aggravated by certain ideas and 
actions that others may have, due to their lack of understanding 
of me. As my antagonisms towards their actions increase, the 
trouble becomes more manifest. This trouble is also brought on 
by my being brought into, or by my getting into too stressful 
conditions so that undue strain is laid upon me. This occurs 
whenever I worry or work at too high mental or physical pres- 
sure. 1 wish to say here that the tension and trouble from worry 
and mental dissension, on me, is much harder than mental work 
and that harder than physical work. It may also be brought on 
by the folks resisting, even though they have good intentions, 
activities that I have learned and know to be right and beneficial 
ad well as perfectly proper for me. Now don’t think by this I 
want to always have my own way and will feel bad if I don’t 
get it, for that is not the case. You see I have learned it is 
advisable to take up certain activities and to participate in them, 
not more nor less than a certain amount. Anything less than 
this amount is just as bad as my not joining in at all because it 
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eliminates me altogether from participating in the race and I 
want to be An Also Ran. This is possible because we have 
placed the limitations sufficiently low to meet all ordinary needs 
or requirements. For extraordinary needs or like occasions we 
can invoke other remedies that it is thought best not to use 
every day. 

The second idea to be gotten rid of is this over-solicitous atti- 
tude of the folks because it works great harm on me. I realize 
it is only their good good intentions that cause them to act this 
way and I appreciate and thank them for all of it, but you can 
readily see how it is well not to continue it for it allows me no 
sreedom of action. Of course I don’t say it is necessary to stop 
it altogether. 

Now please don’t think I am ungrateful to you all for the 
many kindnesses shown me for I see where we can get better 
returns and have a smoother running machine with not as much 
trouble as before, which spells harmony. I have confidence that 
in the end I'll get well and we will all have a better understanding 
of one another, the farm and everything else. But the question 
is how soon will this be? You see down here we are all trying 
to hasten my return home as fast as possible. I realize every- 
body is trying to do their very best with the farm and what is 
there, and I think you have all done well and accomplished 
wonderful results. But please don’t do any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary in the way of changes or improvements or addi- 
tions for when I get there I possibly might like them different 
in one way or another. You see it handicaps me to have to use 
tools, or other things, chosen or built for another man. If you 
need anything, unless something for immediate use, please don’t 
neglect letting me know beforehand, especially if I'll have to use 
it later on. As an example of this: You wouldn’t try to pick 
out a suit of clothes for me without my being present for the 
fitting and to pass judgment on the fit, cut and color. You also 
know I wouldn’t get a pair of shoes and expect you to wear them 
without your opinion on them. Ii that is the case in the above 
then why shouldn’t it apply in like manner to the farm? Now 
if I am in favor of some changes at the most opportune time, 
possibly five or more years, don’t all get excited thinking they 
are to be made immediately, or until you find out what they 
really are, what is my reason for them and what effect they will 
have. Now everybody knows, and there is no denying it, that 
the farm is a burden to you and a care and worry to mother, so 
why not take my suggestion to put it on a business basis, and 
if it is your wish that I be located on and have the running of 
it, it will be agreeable to me. But please don’t get everything 
bought or built as a surprise and ready for me to step into, for 
I’d like to have as much as possible left for me to do. 

Now how soon I’ll be able to go home depends on what kind 
of an understanding the folks have of these things. For it will 
never do for me to go back and be subjected to all the dissensions 
that are bound to occur, not necessarily in matters of the farm 
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but in connection with their actions towards me, as well. If I 
am constantly interfered with, in what I have learned, lived for 
four years and know to be right, harmony will not be there, my 
old trouble will return, and my stay would not be permanent, 
and it’s only fair to give a man credit for what he has learned. 
To go home before the opportune time would be ruinous and 
amount to disaster, for me, the wreck being much worse than 
when I first came to New York and a great part of what I have 
gained here would be lost. If I am to go home and eventually 
take charge of the farm I must become a necessary part of it, 
both in its upbuilding and management later on. In no other 
way can my interest in farming, as a life work, have a solid 
foundation, and then be expected to increase with time. To 
go home now, having no business except to make a practice of 
running errands and. do other like simple tasks that a boy of ten 
can do, likewise would be disastrous to me. I don’t mind doing 
simple tasks but to make a practice of doing them and nothing 
else I think is wrong, and I seriously object to doing it. 

My getting well is also accomplished by my learning new ways 
of doing and settling new things, as well as new ways of dealing 
with old ones. 

I feel it is the proper thing for me to operate all the different 
kinds of farm machinery as long as it is necessary, but no longer 
than to become thoroughly acquainted with their operation and 
results, and as to what difficulties may and may not be reasonably 
expected. What effect machines have on soils, like some other 
things, is best gained by observation. Of course it is not neces- 
sary to operate all of the machines because some are very similar 
to others and others are so simple that observation of them and — 
their work would suffice. You see, in this way I don’t aim to 
become a tractor expert, for he belongs at the factory and 
designs and adjusts them, or he would be at a big branch hand- 
ling thousands of engines and lots of trouble. I might go 
through the whole list but I know you’d say you got my idea and 
besides I’d be wasting time. 

As to driving the car, I feel reasonably sure that I am capable 
of doing it and would only require a few weeks practice to 
become more proficient. As to the mechanical part and the 
care of the car I am not altogether familiar and I can best get 
this by practical experience on the car. As to sensations and 
attacks necessitating my having some of the family always with 
me when I am driving or away from home is not essential, 
because sensations that I now have occur only in the early 
morning and rarely if ever during the day. If while I am driv- 
ing the car mother or anyone else should keep constantly direct- 
ing me what to do and how to drive, this would distract me, for 
it is impossible for anyone to run a car and at the same time pay 
attention to directions or annoyances, from others. My sugges- 
tion is that it would be best to permit me to have the freedom 
of action that I am capable of displaying because this method, as 
proved, gives the best results. 
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I: hope you will give these things your earnest consideration 
and let me know what you think of them, because if harmony 
and cooperation are to come of this we must all have a free 
understanding of one another. 

Please give this letter to grandfather to read, then send it to 
M. and ask her to send it on to mother, so that each one as it 
comes into their hands may read it, bearing these facts in mind, 
profiting thereby so as to shorten the time before I will be going 
back, and then when I am home to enable us all to have a better 
understanding and codperation with one another. From this 
letter the folks can get an idea what I am working for during my 
stay in the east. I would appreciate it if you would please ask 
each one of the folks to write me their personal views of this 
letter. 

I intend writing another letter to you soon. Please excuse this 
“bum” typewriting as I am only an amateur at it. With best 
love to all, affectionately, 


The following letter was written by an epileptic youth who, after 
a short sojourn in our institute, was induced to enter the Craig 
Colony for a year’s continuous training. The success of the venture 
is attested by his own comments. One notes his egoistic tendencies 
and his avoidance of naming the epileptic make-up and his desire to 
reduce its power in his phrasing that he now knows his “true per- 
spective and how to cope with it.” One should also note the renewed 
feelings of hope he possesses owing to the very special attention with 
which his worth is recognized. Also his building up self-reliance 
upon the free hand he is given in selecting his work. His ambitious 
hope of being an assistant is also manifested keenly. Finally, one 
notes that this epileptic possesses a moderate degree of insight and 
what it entails upon his remaining free from attacks. 


Dear Doctor : 

I have been endeavoring to write you a few lines in regard to 
my welfare at the colony for a long time, but it seemed every 
time I attempted to do so I was in some way delayed until now 
when I am going to try and tell you a little about it. I wrote 
you a long letter some time ago and was partly in doubt whether 
you received it or not, owing to the fact that I never heard from 
you. I think of you and Mr. U. in connection with my days spent 
at the institute, very, very often and always think of those days 
as the first time my eyes were really opened, thus showing my 
true perspective and how to cope with it. I feel that I have so 
far gained, and which I am extremely proud to say, I think and 
am quite positive so far as my own personal feelings suggests, 
that I am surely on the road to normal conditions once again; 
was accomplished while under your care and treatment. 
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Upon my arrival at Sonyea I was given the usual examination 
and which I am quite sure showed my condition to be in fair 
shape. I was placed in a quarantine ward where I remained for 
about six days and there underwent numerous other tests, which 
I believe are quite familiar to you. When my time was up Dr. 
S. showed very much interest in me which I am quite sure was 
due to your letters to him as a recommendation. This was surely 
appreciated and I want to thank you now for it and at the same 
time I would appreciate it if there was any other data you had 
which would be of value in my case, because he is taking deep 
interest and a great amount of personal attention in it. 

Just about this time he was preparing for a large medical 
meeting to be held here last month. He was in need of some 
large portable charts for lecture purposes. He and several others 
had tried this year and previous years to make a chart of this 
sort, which would really be practicable but had never succeeded. 
This was then a good time for me to get started and do what 
and the best I could. Well, we procured the large rubber 
sheets which are used and are in stock here. I then scientifically 
draughted out the outline of these charts and then filled in with 
colored paint. The first one done proved that they would be 
practical, being light in weight, take up a small space, of a soft 
and easy color to the eyes and of a size suitable for a large 
lecture room. It was of course a late hour to make any number 
of these charts for the coming meeting but I did succeed in 
finishing up five in that time. The doctor then said he would 
keep me for an assistant and not put me in a shop or likewise. 
Since that time I have been doing all kinds of work and feel very 
well satisfied because I can come, go and do almost anything to 
my own judgment. The line I have done most and which I feel 
greatly interested in, is working on cases. I have made a num- 
ber of individual studies, taking notes of their life, attacks, etc., 
also have been writing up history abstracts, etc. I feel that I 
have made good in this and hope to be able to go in it more 
deeply in the future, and I hope that possibly some day I may be 
able to be with you such as your other assistants. I have not 
branched off of the scientific line as you might think, by my case 
working had done, but such is not the case, because I have been 
doing that, too. I have already fixed two typewriters which 
would have had to be shipped away for an indefinite period other- 
wise and which would have meant considerable expense and 
inconvenience to owners and operators. My line has also been 
automobiles but not very much owing to all kinds of work too 
numerous to mention. As to my music, I am also dividing some 
of my time to that. I play for a dance every Thursday night, 
moving pictures every other Friday night, and have already plans 
for a number of private club and home affairs. 

In regard to my present health, it is as good as almost can be 
and I am feeling very happy that I can boast of that. Needless 
to say, I have not had an attack which I presume and now know 
runs in synchronism with my cheerful, healthful and adaptable 
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feeling now. I am celebrating a six months free period. My 
diet here which is very plain but well cooked and of a good 
quality has so far been very beneficial to me and I am or have 
considered that food was a very important item, the summing 
up of details of the prodromata of my attacks. To point out 
the results obtained from this diet I have been able to live 
entirely without the aid of a laxative for the past four months. 

I feel that the new attitudes I have taken will eventually bring 
me victory although I will always have to refrain from certain 
stresses and other things of an irritating nature. 

Your most sincere patient, 


The following letter is from a man now thirty-seven years old, 
whose grand mal epilepsy started a year after finishing college; he is 
now an arrested case of seven years’ standing: 


Dear Doctor: 

I am extremely well and working hard and enjoying life to 
the best of my ability. My office work keeps me indoors most 
of the time but I try to get exercise by tennis and varied farm 
chores. My wife and I adopted a boy and he is the joy of our 
lives. My opinion relative to my complete recovery is that the 
relief of the sex strain, on marrying, had something to do with 
it and that my abnormal mental, physical and sexual condition 
were all caused by constipation plus a possible hereditary tend- 
ency to such a disease or reaction as epilepsy. My parents were 
exceedingly intelligent people with good ancestry from character 
standpoint but with the usual number of first class hereditary 
taints, all of which have always been carefully kept hidden. My 
father had epileptic attacks with apparently no serious results 
for fifteen years, when his health began to fail and after a decline 
in physical and mental vigor finally died at fifty-five; all his 
attacks occurred in bed at home. I was a rather delicate, active 
child subject to frequent bilious attacks. I was active, under- 
weight, restless, a hard worker at most everything but studies 
although always considered bright by teachers and easily kept up _ 
in all school work. As I grew up I kept good morally but at a 
considerable effort which tended to strengthen what might other- 
wise have been a negative character. Because of my inheritance 
I always planned to be a farmer, as outdoor life seemed to be 
safer. I worked hard every summer vacation during high school 
and four years of college as farm hand and worked part of way 
through college. Immediately after leaving college I took job 
of managing a large wheat farm, worked hard and was success- 
ful. A year later, without any warning, I fell off my pony in 
an unconscious condition. When I came to and found myself 
in bed I immediately knew what was the matter and was sur- 
prised myself to find that I had evidently had a life-long dread 
that I might develop the same affliction as my father. I was 
given a year’s leave of absence and immediately came back to 
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my home, consulted specialists and decided to rent a small chicken 
farm while consulting medical advice weekly. Meanwhile my 
attacks kept up, sometimes as often as several times a week. 
They were always very severe and left me with terrible head- 
aches, extreme sickness of stomach, and my tongue was bitten 
until it was so swollen I could not talk plainly for days and I 
experienced a general racked feeling as if I had been through a 
hurricane or tornado and with great depression of mind following 
for several days. I was always underweight, I became thinner 
and paler and my attacks kept me weak and discouraged. It was 
discovered that I was chronically constipated; had been eating 
the wrong kind of foods; not resting properly after meals; 
worrying too much about things I could not help; not worrying 
enough about the things I could help; working too hard; taking 
too little recreation either mental or physical; in fact, that I 
had been following a policy for many years of physical and 
mental abuse that only a very strong individual could hope to 
withstand. 

I completely changed my whole course of action. I lived on 
a rigid diet that contained no meats and no grease. I consist- 
ently ate plenty of green vegetables and roughage (bran), care- 
ful that they were cooked well and under special directions of 
the physician. I took a hot water colon irrigation every night. 
I rested after every meal. I took exercises each morning and 
evening that would tend to develop strength and suppleness in 
my abdomen. I did not drink coffee but took quantities of 
water between meals. I took good care not to eat when over- 
tired and never to overload my stomach. In other words, I gave 
myself up completely to getting strong, or rather to building 
myself up physically to have a surplus of vitality. I stopped 
worrying because I knew I had to and of course I was kept so 
busy living each day as it should be lived that I had little time 
to think about the future. By the end of the year I could not 
see any great improvement although my attacks had lessened 
somewhat to one every couple of weeks. I can see now that I 
was considerably stronger. My attacks always left me very 
weak and mentally inert and even now my memory of these 
couple of years are vague and uncertain and for several years 
afterwards I was often painfully embarrassed by this lack of 
memory of incidents and details. 

After starting in to farm work again and after several set- 
backs I decided to buy a farm and settle down and marry,—a 
dangerous experiment although I had been engaged for nearly 
ten years. For three years I kept hard at work under my strict 
diet and rules and my attacks decreased, but did not stop entirely 
until I began to take Luminal after each meal in small capsules. 
Within six months my attacks ceased altogether. For seven 
years I have not been subject to them. My physique has 
greatly improved. I weigh 140 instead of the 98 pounds in 
1913. I passed a perfect life insurance examination this year. 
My mind is quick and alert. I still take luminal and drink water 
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freely. I eat practically everything now and do not consider 
myself on a diet but am careful to keep in good physical con- 
dition. I can see no evidences of my former disease. I attribute 
my complete recovery to several causes named in order: Your 
careful and steady building up of my physical strength with 
avoidance of stress and worry. A diet that was suitable to me. 
The continuance of it for nearly five years without a variation. 
A colon irrigation for over four years. Hard work out in the 
open backed by the necessity of earning a living. The additional 
aid of luminal which I still take consistently. None of the above 
would have been possible without the aid of my wife and mother 
who maintained and kept me upon the rigid schedule. I still 
‘take an American oil every evening and have never been afflicted 
with constipation since. 
Very sincerely, 


Before closing our study, we will cite briefly instances of insight 
gained in two epileptic subjects who have had phantasy analysis. 

The first instance is that of a middle-aged man with a dictatorial 
and overbearing personality, whose grand mal attacks appeared at 
the age of seventeen. The most trifling incident, provided it is one 
in which he feels slighted or abused, is sufficient to send him out of 
the room in a rage. In these moods he loses all self-control and 
gives vent to his feelings in abusive language. On the other hand, 
when content with himself and his environment he is cheerful and 
likable.* 


Mr. D. had just finished an analysis of a phantasy of a baby 
who always wanted his own way. As the analysis ended, he sat 
up and in low monotonous tones he said: “I can see that I am 
that baby. That’s the way I’ve been all my life, always wanting 
my own way and fighting when I couldn't get it, always demand- 
ing that people think of me and give me attention and being 
unhappy and disturbed because I didn’t get it. Now here’s a 
good example: I sit all alone out on the lawn while the others 
are dancing in the gym. I feel mad inside, I think they ought 
to come out and invite me in. They don’t do it and then I feel 
that they don’t like me, they don’t want me, and I get mad inside, 
just like that little baby. But why should they invite me? Ilfil 
want to go in why don’t I go? It is up to me. I can see that 
very plainly now. Another instance is the way I used to act 
towards my brother. I used to think because he was in the firm 
that he should make things easy for me and I would find fault 
because I could not be advanced and given more money and 
treated as I thought I ought to be treated and of course I never 
got it that way so then I found fault and complained to my 


* Cases cited in Objective and Subjective Development of the Ego, 
Archives of Psychoanalysis, October, 1926, pp. 3440. 
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mother about him and would get all upset and blame him for the 
very things that I myself used to do. Now I can see that that’s 
all wrong and I feel that when I get out into the world again 
I am going to be able to look at things in a different light, more 
grown up.” 


The next instance is recounted by a hypochondriacal epileptic of a 
severe and chronic type, whose phantasial recall was shot through 
here and there with vivid emotional instances of subjective identifi- 
cation with the infantile life. Al W.’s portraiture is given in 
Section I. 


Mr. W. “TI feel a great change has taken place within me. 
I can see that all my life I have been over demanding and over 
exact. For instance, the way I keep my personal belongings; 
everything has got to be just so. I used to feel that my parents 
made me this way and that later on in military school it was 
increased by the rules and regulations there. But now I am 
beginning to see that there is something within me that has 
always called for just such feelings and demands. I know I 
must be boresome at times. I can see that I am very childish 
in many ways, such as the way I dance, do tricks to gain atten- 
tion, and make up little rhymes. The people here must think I 
am kind of childish and I want to get away from doing these 
things and learn how to be more of a man and act like other 
people. I am able at times now to go out with the others and 
do not seem to be so much disturbed if I get a spot on my clothes 
or my hands are dirty. The time passes quickly while I am 
working and I don’t seem to mind what kind of work I do at all. 
Whereas I can look back and see that I used to demand that 
the work be just so before I would have anything to do with it.” 


In contrast to the above, when the approaching symptoms of hypo- 
chondria reappear, the patient loses this insight proportionate to the 
degree of his hypochondria. He reiterates his symptoms, finds fault 
with his environment, becomes demanding, until finally an explosion 
in the form of a mild attack appears. Following several mild seiz- 
ures he begins slowly to reconstruct himself and finally reaches the 
stage where he is able to take up his analytical work and put into 
practice the insight described. 

General Summary: From what we have shown in the preceding 
text one gains the general impression that though the epileptic may 
possess a fleeting view of his dispositional tendencies and their handi- 
caps, the insight is never very deep or lasting. The recognition of 
them is on the one hand difficult, as they concern the very synthesis 
of the ego, the innate impulses of the personality, and on the other 
hand their continued recognition burdens the dynamic functioning 
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of the individual in his life work. If it were possible to thus change 
human nature his insight would be deep and lasting and he would no 
longer be epileptic, not merely an epileptic without seizure reactions 
or potentialities to the disease as he now is in the mere remissions or 
absence of his convulsions. What he practically becomes—and this 
is voiced again and again in the foregoing communications and is of 
common clinical occurrence—is an epileptic individual who is dimly 
aware of the need for change to a certain degree, new aims, new 
objectives, so that the stressful situations in life shall be lessened 
within the province of health for such an one handicapped by this 
type of make-up. So soon as he fails to dimly recognize the factors 
of the life stress (largely psychic) and places undue or sole emphasis 
upon indigestion and other physical defects, that epileptic is in danger 
of a recurrence of his disorder. He may give many personal opinions 
that the life adjustment in general gives him little concern, but see 
what he actually does and one will invariably find his good adapta- 
tions to living conditions are so rarely subscribed to that they seem 
merely axiomatic to him. This attitude is beautifully seen in the 
patient whose letter is cited, who, despite what he has to say regard- 
ing his attention to his mucocolitis, has provided himself with a 
tender and solicitous wife and a charming home in a small country 
town, obviously in great contrast to his former harried existence as 
an employee. Self-testimony is more revelatory than any extended 
comment on the part of the physician. It but goes to show that 
epileptics as a class have an immense human problem to cope with 
in life adaptations that neither necessarily flows out of the convulsive 
epoch nor sequent to it, but is bound up within the very innate nature 
of their being and expressed in slighter accents of discord long 
before they have become frankly epileptic. It is not too venturesome 
to say that some day this view will be generally absorbed into the 
general problem of the whole and the need of our special plea for its 
recognition will seem unnecessary and specious. 


THE BOOK. OF THE IT 
(Das Bucu vom Es) ctd 


by 
GEORG GRODDECK 
(Authorized translation furnished and revised by the Author) 


LETTER VI 


It is your finding, O judge beloved but stern, that my letters betray 
overmuch the joy I feel in uttering my little erotic trifles. This is 
a just criticism. But I can do nothing to change it. I do rejoice, 
and I cannot hide that joy, or I should burst! 

If you have shut yourself up for a long time in a stuffy, badly 
lighted room, from sheer anxiety lest the people outside should scold 
or gibe at you, and if you then come out into the fresh air and see 
that no one bothers about you, or at most that someone looks at you 
for a moment and then goes quietly on, why, then you are nigh crazy 
with joy. 

You know I was the youngest of my family, but you cannot guess 
what an amount of teasing and banter went on at home. It was 
enough to say just one stupid thing to have it served up every meal- 
time for days to come, and naturally, in a family fairly widely sepa- 
rated in age, the youngest would perpetrate stupidities most often. 
And so it came about that I early learned to keep my thoughts to 
myself; I repressed them. 

Please take that expression literally. What is repressed does not 
vanish, it only loses its place. It is pushed into some corner or other 
where it has no right to be, where it is squeezed and hurt. Then it 
always stands on tiptoe, pressing from time to time with all its 
strength towards where it belongs, and as soon as it sees a gap in the 
wall in front of it, it tries to squeeze itself through. Perhaps it may 
succeed in so doing, but when it has got to the front it has used up 
all its strength, and the next good push from some masterful force 
hurls it back again. It is a most disagreeable situation, and you can 
imagine when anything so repressed, crushed and battered at length 
wins freedom what leaps and bounds it will be taking. Only have 
patience! A few more letters in which to let itself go, and then this 
intoxicated being will settle down and behave as sedately as some 
properly constituted treatise by a psychological expert. Except, 
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indeed, that its clothes are all soiled by the struggle, torn and crum- 
pled, that the naked skin shows through everywhere and is not always 
clean, and that a peculiar smell clings round it of the crowds it has 
been squeezed among. Yet in that struggle it has learnt something 
which it can now pass on. 

Before I let it speak, however, I should like to explain briefly the 
meaning of a couple of terms which I shall be using now and again. 
Don’t be afraid, I have no wish to give you definitions; indeed, for 
my crushed spirit that would be impossible. But I will try to do the 
same with the words symbol and association as I have previously done 
with repression. 

I said to you sometime since that it was difficult to speak about the 
Es. When used in that connection, all ideas and words seem to grow 
wavering, because the very nature of the subject implicates a number 
of symbols in every word and in every deed, and attaches to them 
ideas taken from quite different territories, “ associates ” them, so that 
something which may seem absolutely simple to the intellect is for 
the Es extremely complicated. For the Es there exist no water- 
tight ideas, it deals with whole structures of ideas, with complexes, 
which are formed under the influence of symbolization and association. 

Not to make you shy away from all this, I will show you by an 
example what I understand by the influence of symbolization and 
association. Asa symbol of marriage you have the ring. Very few 
people have a clear idea as to why this hoop should stand for the idea 
of conjugal association. Alternative suggestions that the ring is a 
fetter, or that it signifies everlasting love without beginning or end, 
certainly allow of interpretations favorable to the mood or to the 
experience of the person using them, but they do not clear up the 
mystery, why a ring should be chosen through some unknown influ- 
ence to denote marriage. If, however, one starts from the idea that 
marriage means sexual fidelity, then the symbol is easily read. The 
ring signifies the woman’s sex organ, while the finger is that of the. 
man. The ring is never to be drawn over any other finger than that 
of the plighted husband, and so this is equivalent to the vow that the 
“ring” of the wife shall never receive any other member than that 
of the bridegroom.* 

This parallel between ring and female, finger and male organ, is no 
casual invention, but is imposed by the Es, and anyone can prove this 
at any time both for himself and for others if he watches how people 
play with a ring on the finger. Under the influence of certain emo- 


* In Germany wedding rings are worn by men as well as women. 
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tions, easy to guess, which do not generally become fully conscious, 
this game begins; up and down the ring is pulled, now twisted, now 
turned. The course of the conversation, the hearing or the utter- 
ance of particular words, a glance at a picture, at people or at objects, 
any and every possible sense impression may give rise to activities 
which at the same time expose to us the secret story of the soul, and 
also prove beyond doubt that the man does not know what he is 
doing, that something unknown compels him to reveal himself in 
symbols, and this symbolism does not arise from conscious thought, 
but from the unrecognized activity of the Es. For who, consciously, 
under the eyes of another, would perform movements which betray 
sexual excitation, or which open to public view the secret, ever-hidden 
act of onanism? And yet even those to whom the meaning of the 
symbol is clear go on playing with the ring; they cannot help but do 
it. Symbols are not invented, they are there, and belong to the 
inalienable estate of man; indeed, one might say that all conscious 
thought and action are the unavoidable consequence of unconscious 
symbolization, that mankind is animated by the symbol. 

Just as the destiny of mankind is inevitably directed by the symbol, 
so also is it impelled by the force of association, which is funda- 
mentally the same thing, inasmuch as it is always by association that 
the symbols are linked together. In the ring game referred to just 
now it is already clear that the unconscious symbolization of man and 
wife in ring and finger produces a striking representation of the con- 
jugal act. If one follows up, in a single instance, those dim paths 
which lead from the half-conscious sense impression to the pulling 
up and down of the ring, one finds that certain ideas shoot like light- 
ning through the mind, and these same ideas will be found in other 
people under other conditions. The associations follow a determined 
course. Even the symbolic bestowal of the ring as a sign of mar- 
riage has arisen from unconscious, predetermined associations. Inti- 
mate relations of the ring game with primitive religions, customs and 
ceremonies, as well as with complexes of importance to the individual, 
occur to one’s mind, forcing one to abandon the illusion of the self- 
determined purpose, and to seek out the complicated and mysterious 
paths of association. Very quickly does one then realize that the 
apprehension of the ring ‘as a fetter or as an eternal bond may be 
explained as the result of ill-humor or of romantic excitement, 
which takes and is forced to take its expressions from man’s common 
stock of symbols and associations. 

We meet such examples of pre-determined association every- 
where, at every turn. One only needs to keep one’s eyes and ears 
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open. Rummage about in language a little: you have there love 
and lust, weal and woe. There, too, are fair and false, the cradle and 
the grave, life and death, here and there, up and down, laughing 
and crying, terror and torment, sun and moon, heaven and _ hell. 
The examples tumble over each other, and if you give your thoughts 
to it, it will seem as if a great temple of language suddenly rose up 
before your mind, as if pillars, facades, roofs, towers, doors, walls 
and windows formed themselves before your eyes, out of the mist. 
Your innermost being is shaken, the incomprehensible draws closer 
to you and almost overwhelms you. 

Come away quickly, dear one, come! We may not linger. But 
keep just a few things in mind: How the force of association some- 
times uses rhyme or rhythm, or emotional ties. How every language 
gives the despised sound “P” at the beginning of the word for 
the “ begetter,” while the “ birth-giver ” has the approved sound “ M.” 
And how this force works with contraries, a significant fact, since 
everything contains its opposite within itself, and that no one at any 
time must forget. Otherwise he will really believe in the actual 
existence of eternal love, inviolable fidelity, unshakable esteem. Even 
associations will lie at times like these. But one cannot understand 
life if one does not know that phenomena are conditioned by 
their opposites. 

It is not easy to find associations which are valid everywhere and 
in all circumstances, since life is varied, and the individual person 
and his immediate situation play a part in determining associations. 
It is, however, pretty sure that the perception of a draught, so soon 
as it becomes unpleasant, arouses the idea of shutting the window, 
while a stuffy room makes everyone want to open it, and that the 
sight of a loaf and a pat of butter makes one think of slices of bread- 
and-butter. And whoever sees someone else drinking, finds the 
thought slipping into his head, “ Shouldn’t I be drinking, too?” 
Country speech, led by simple logic to a general conclusion from 
countless half-understood observations, puts the dark secret of asso- 
ciation into the coarse proverb, ‘“ When one cow pees, they all do.” 
And now just stop a moment and try to realize what a tremendous 
part of human life, of human culture and development, is accounted 
for by the fact that on some ground or other, bridges of association 
were thrown, a hundred thousand times over, from the idea of 
urinating to that of the sea, until at last sea-voyaging was brought 
about, until the mast stood up in the boat as a symbol of male potency, 
while the oars move rhythmically in love’s exercise. Or seek out 
the path which leads from the bird to aviation, a path which proceeds 
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from erection, the raising of a heavy weight, to the swaying sensa- 
tion of highest excitement, to the stream of urine and semen shooting 
and spurting through the air, to the winged Eros and the Angel of 
Death, and this again to the belief in Angels, and the invention 
of air machines. The Es of man is truly marvelous! 

But the ways of scientific thought are most marvelous of all. 
For long we have been speaking in medicine of the paths of associa- 
tion, and psychology zealously taught this and that about associa- 
tion, but when Freud and those who were and are around hin, first 
made serious use of what they observed about people’s associations, 
and connected these with man’s instinctive nature, and proved that 
instinct and association were primitive phenomena in human life 
and the foundation stone of all thought and knowledge as well as 
of all science, a shriek of hatred went up through the land, and 
people behaved as if Freud wanted to tear down the whole structure 
of science, because he made clear the nature of the ground on which 
it was built up. Poor anxious souls! The foundations of science 
are more lasting than granite, and its walls and steps and chambers 
build themselves up again, even if here and there a bit of weak 
masonry falls down. 

Would you like to come associating with me for once? To-day 
I met a little girl with a red cap on. She looked up at me as though 
astonished, not displeased, I think, but astonished, for I was wearing 
as a protection against the cold, a black fur cap pulled well down 
over my ears. Something or other in the look of the child must 
have struck me. I suddenly saw myself at the age of six or seven, 
with a red fez. Red Ridinghood came into my mind, and then the 
line shot through my head, “ There stands a little man in the wood 
all alone”; from that my thoughts passed to the dwarf and his 
capuch, and to the Capuchin, and finally I was aware that I had 
for some time been walking along the Kapuziner Strasse. The 
associations therefore ran in a circle, and returned to where they 
started from, but why did they do this, and how did they come in 
that order? I had to go through the Kapuziner Strasse, that was 
no matter of choice. The child I came across by accident, but that 
I took notice of her, and that the sight of her gave rise to this 
particular train of thought, how is that to be explained? As I was 
leaving the house, the hands of a woman drew my cap over my ears, 
and a woman’s voice said, “ There, Pat, now you won’t be cold.” 
With such words would my mother pull my fez over my head, many 
years ago. My mother also told me the tale of Red Ridinghood, 
and there she was before me, in the flesh. Redcap, that every boy 
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will recognize. The little red head peeps out curiously from its 
cloak of skin every time he passes water, and if love comes, it 
stretches after the flowers in the meadow, and stands up like a mush- 
room, just as the little man with the red cap stood on one leg in 
the wood; and the wolf which gobbles him up, and from whose body 
he is cut out nine months later, is a symbol of childish theories of 
conception and birth. You will remember that you yourself once 
believed in being cut out of the body, but certainly you will no 
longer remember that you were also once nearly convinced that 
everyone, even women, had this redcapped thing, but that it was 
taken away from you, and that somehow people must eat it for 
children to grow out of it. In creatures of association like our- 
selves, this theory is linked up with the castration complex of which 
you have still more to hear. From Red Ridinghood and the Humper- 
dinckian mushroom one passes easily to the dwarf and his capuch, 
and from that again it is not far to the monk and Capuchin. In 
both ideas the castration complex is still echoing, for the aged 
dwarf with his long beard is wrinkled impotence, and the monk 
typifies the willingly unwilling renunciation. So far these associa- 
tions are quite clear, but how came the castration idea into my head? 
The starting point of it all, do but remember, was an episode that 
recalled to me my mother, and the end was the Kapuziner Strasse. 
In that road many years ago I lay ill with nephritis, deadly ill, and 
_I believe if I have rightly sounded the depths of my unconscious, 
that this oedema was born of the specter of masturbation-anxiety, 
and this goes back originally to some injunction or other my mother 
would give me when she carefully took from out its covering my 
little dwarf, in order to let me urinate. This is conjecture only, I 
do not know it. But the mushroom standing alone in its red cap, 
the poisonous fly-fungus, points to onanism, and the red fez to 
the incest-wish. 

Are you amazed at the tortuous paths I follow in seeking to make 
clear the meaning of association? But this is only the introduction, 
for now I am going to declare that the fairy tale comes into being 
through the force of association and symbolization, must so come, 
because the riddle of begetting, conception, birth and virginity tor- 
ments the soul of man until it expresses in mythical form what is 
so incomprehensible. I venture to say also that the rhyme about 
the little man in the wood, through unconscious association, is derived 
in all its details from the appearance of pubic hair and the erection; 
that the belief in dwarfs must have arisen in the same manner, 
through the association of wood and pubic hair, relaxation and 
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wrinkled dwarf; and that the monastic life with the cowled cloak 
is the unconscious effect of a flight from incest with the mother. 
So far do I carry my belief in the power of symbolization and 
association—and farther still. 

May I give you another example of the force of association? It 
is significant because it makes some little use of the speech of the 
unconscious through the dream, a province of the Es which solves 
many a problem for us physicians. It is a short dream, a dream of 
one single word, the word “house.” The lady who dreamed this 
went from the word “house” to “diningroom,” from that to “a 
case of table-silver,” and then to “a case of operation instruments.” 
Her husband was then awaiting a severe operation, Talma’s operation 
on the liver, and she was anxious about him. From the name Talma 
she went on to Talmi (imitation silver), which she connected with 
her table silver; it was not silver but only imitation. Talmi also 
stood for her marriage, since her husband, who was to undergo the 
Talma operation, was at all times impotent. Talmi, she was false 
to me, the one who was treating her. From that it came out that she 
bad lied to me, that she herself was really the “ imitation silver.” 

In all this there is nothing exceptional; at the most, the desire 
to get rid of a husband who was only imitation silver, and to get 
another who would be of pure silver, is worthy of remark. But 
the telling of that story with its quick succession of associations 
had a notable result. For two days that woman had been tormented 
by a severe anxiety-attack; her heart beat in rapid strokes and her 
abdomen was blown up with air. Scarcely twenty minutes had she 
needed to get the associations from the word ‘‘ house.” When she 
came to the last, her body was relaxed, her heart was beating quietly, 
and the anxiety had vanished. 

What am I to conclude from this? Was her anxiety, her acute 
neurosis of the heart, the dilatation of her bowel (her “ diningroom ”’) 
really anxiety about her sick husband, remorse for her death-wish 
against him? Was it because she had repressed all this, not allowed 
it to enter her consciousness, or did she suffer all these woes because 
her Es wanted to make her produce associations, because it sought 
to drag up a deep secret that had been hidden since the days of 
her childhood? All that may have been operating simultaneously, 
but for the purpose of my treatment, for the severe pain which 
had reduced her to be a helpless cripple, with arthritic limbs, it 
seemed to me that this last possibility was the most important; the 
attempt of the Es to reveal through the way of association a secret 
kept hidden since childhood. For, a year later, she reverted to this 
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dream, and then for the first time told me that the word Talmi 
certainly had some association with impotence, only not with that 
of her husband, but with her own, profoundly felt, and that the 
operation-anxiety also had not to do with her husband but with her 
own masturbation conflict; which appeared to be the original cause of 
her childlessness and of her illness. After this explanation her 
recovery went on smoothly, and so far as one may use the term 
“health,” this woman is now healthy. 

So much for associations. 

If, my dear, after all this talk I still have to add that I claim for 
myself, personally, the general human right to use ambiguous modes 
of expression, I think I have at least awakened you to a sense of 
the many difficulties to be encountered in speaking about the Es. 
It seemed to me the only way to an understanding was to jump at 
once into; the middle of things. Since I am dealing with definitions 
now, I will also endeavor to explain the word transference, which 
has appeared now and again in my writings. 

You will remember what I said about my father’s influence upon 
me, how I imitated him both consciously and unconsciously? Imi- 
tation requires an interest in what is imitated, as well as an interest 
in the person imitated. As a matter of fact I was extremely interested 
in my father, and still feel for him a great admiration which is 
quite emotional in character. My father died when I was eighteen, 
but the disposition to emotional admiration remained with me, and 
since, for a thousand and one reasons which we can discuss another 
time. I have little inclination to make a cult of the dead, and 
bestowed the emotion which was then set free upon the new head 
of the family, my eldest brother; I transferred it to him. And this 
is the sort of thing one means by transference. But it seems that 
his personality did not suffice for the needs of my youthful spirit, 
since there arose in me a few years later, without any diminution 
of my regard for my brother, a similar intensive admiration for my 
medical instructor, Schweninger. Some of the feeling which had 
been linked up with my father had remained up to this time at my 
free disposal, and was now transferred to Schweninger. That it 
really was at my disposal is proved by the fact that during the time 
between my father’s death and my getting to know Schweninger, 
1 went through similar attachments to many people, but they lasted 
only a short time and there were intervals between, in which my 
feelings of admiration were apparently without an object, or else 
were directed toward historical characters, books, works of art, in 
short, towards every possible thing. 
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I do not know whether I have yet succeeded in making clear to 
you the great significance I attach to the idea of the transference. 
I will therefore put the matter before you once again, only beginning 
from the other end. Do not forget that I am speaking about the 
Es, that nothing therefore is so sharply defined as the words would 
seem to imply, that we are dealing with things which are closely 
interwoven and must be skilfully disentangled. You must think of 
any talk about the Es as something like the division of the globe 
into degrees. One imagines lines running up and across, and one 
divides the earth’s surface in accordance with these. But the surface 
itself takes no account of that; where water is 60 degrees east 
longitude, it is at the same time some degree or other west longitude. 
These are just means of orientation. And so far as the real nature 
of the earth is concerned these lines can only be used very condition- 
ally for purposes of enquiry. 

With this proviso I would now say that man has within him a cer- 
tain amount of emotional capacity—for the moment we cannot differ- 
entiate between capacity for attachment and that for repulsion. I 
am also ignorant as to whether this amount is always quite the same; 
no one knows that, and perhaps no one ever will find it out. But in 
virtue of my authority as a letter-writer I propose to assume that 
the amount of emotion at a man’s disposah is always the same. 

Now there can be no doubt about one thing: the greatest part 
of this amount of emotion, nearly the whole of it, man bestows 
upon himself. Another part, relatively small yet extremely important 
in life, can be directed towards the outer world. Now this outside 
world is very varied. There are persons, objects, localities, dates, 
habits, fantasies, actions of every kind. In short, everything con- 
nected with life can be used by man as an object of affection or 
repulsion. The important point is, that he is able to change these 
objects of his feelings; or rather, on his own account he cannot do 
so, but his Es forces him to change them. Still it looks as though 
he himself, his Ich, were doing it. Think of an infant; probably 
he has a liking for milk. After some years he is quite indifferent 
to milk, or even dislikes it, and prefers bouillon or coffee or rice-broth 
or anything else you like. Or we need not consider so long an 
interval: even now he is all eagerness for drinking, but two minutes 
afterward he is tired and desires to sleep, or wants to scream or 
to play. He withdraws his favor from one object, milk, and bestows 
it on another, sleep. In the same way a whole range of emotions 
will repeat themselves and he will find enjoyment in them, he will 
always be seeking anew to bring this or that emotion into being; 
certain desires are necessities of life to him and accompany him 
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throughout his life. Among such are the love for bed, or light, or 
whatever else may occur to you. Now there is one, at least, among 
the human beings who surround a child, who looms largest in his 
emotional world, and this is his mother. Yes, one would almost 
certainly be right in maintaining that this love for the mother— 
which is always conditioned by its opposite, repulsion—is just as 
unchangeable as that for himself. In any case it must be acknowl- 
edged to be the first, since it is already formed within the mother’s 
body. Or are you among those peculiar people who believe that 
unborn children have no capacity for emotion? But I trust not! 
Well then, on this one being, the mother, for a time at any rate, 
the child heaps so much of its emotion that no other person comes 
into his thoughts. But this love, like every other, yes, perhaps more 
than any other, is full of disappointments. You know the emotional 
world sees men and things otherwise than as they really are, it makes 
a picture of the object of affection and loves this picture, not the 
real object. Such a picture—or imago, as it is called by the people 
who first with great difficulty followed up these things—is made 
of his mother at some time by the child; it is probable that he 
makes many different pictures of this kind. But because it is the 
easiest thing to do, we will take just one picture, and because it is 
_ a useful expression, we will call it the mother-imago. Man’s emo- 
tional life reaches after this mother-imago as long as he lives, reaches 
so longingly, that the yearning for sleep, for rest, for protection, 
for death, may well be regarded as a yearning for the mother-imago, 
and I shall take this view in my letters. This mother-imago has 
therefore universal traits, such for example as those mentioned just 
now. But also there are quite personal qualities which are attached 
only to the particular imago constructed by the one individual child. 
Thus the imago has perhaps blonde hair, it bears the name of Anna, 
it has a slightly reddened nose, or a mole on the left arm, it is full- 
bosomed, has a particular smell, stoops a little or has a habit of sneez- 
ing loudly, or what not. For this imagined being of fantasy the Es 
reserves a certain emotional value, keeps this in stock, so to speak. 
Now supposing that sometime or other this man—or this woman, 
it makes no difference—meets a person whose name is Anna, who 
is a blonde and full-figured, who sneezes loudly, have you not the 
possibility there that the latent desire for the mother-imago will 
be stirred up? And if the circumstances are favorable—we shall 
come to an understanding about that, too—this man will suddenly 
take all the feeling he has for the mother-imago and transfer it to 
this one Anna. His Es compels him to, he is forced to transfer it. 
Have you grasped what I mean by the “transference”? Please 
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ask, if not, for if I have not made myself sufficiently clear, it is 
useless to proceed. You must understand the significance of the 
transference; otherwise we cannot go on talking about the Es. 
Be so kind as to send an answer to these questions to your 
ever-obedient 
Patrik TROLL. 
LETTER VII 


My poor dear, the last epistle was too dry for you? For me, too! 
But give up fault finding. . You will not taunt me into saying what 
you would like to hear. Make up your mind once for all not to 
search in my letters for the things your conscious “ Ich” will value, 
but to read them as though they were travel-books or detective 
stories. Life is already serious enough without making it worse by 
taking seriously one’s studies, or lectures, or work, or anything 
else at. all. 

You scold me, too, for lack of clarity. Neither transference nor 
repression has been made as real to you as you would wish. To you 
they are still mere empty words. 

With that statement I cannot agree. May I point out something 
in your last letter which proves the contrary? You speak of your 
visit to the Gessners’, which amusing experience, by the way, I envy 
you, and you tell of a young woman student who drew down upon 
herself the wrath of schoolmaster Gessner and all his family by 
‘contradicting the all-powerful head of the sixth form, and even 
doubting too emphatically the usefulness of teaching Greek at all. 
“T must acknowledge,” you continue, “that she really behaved badly 
to the old gentleman, but I don’t know how it was, everything about 
her pleased me. Perhaps it was because she reminded me of my 
dead sister; you know Susie died in the middle of taking her State 
examination. She could be sharp like that, too, and almost bite 
your head off, and when excited could be very wounding. Further- 
more, just like my sister, this youngster at the Gessners’ had a scar 
over her left eye.” There you have a transference of the first water. 
Because someone or other resembles your sister, you like her, 
although you yourself feel there is some witchcraft in it. And the 
nicest thing about it is that, without knowing it, you give in your 
letter the information which shows how the transference has come 
about. Am I mistaken in my belief that the topaz ring of whose 
loss and re-finding you recount, quite contrary to your custom, with 
such detail, came from your sister? Your thoughts were clearly 
occupied with Susie before you ever saw this girl, and you were 
ready for the transference. 
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And now for repression: After putting down in black and white 
that your unmannerly young friend had a scar over her left eye 
“ just like my sister,” you go on, ‘“‘ I don’t know, by the way, whether 
Susie’s scar was on the left or the right.” Yes, but how is it that 
you don’t know it, with regard to someone so near to you, whom 
you saw every day for twenty years, and who even had to thank 
you for the scar? That is the same scar, is it not, that you yourself 
made with the scissors, “by accident,’ while you were playing? 
According to my view of the case it was not merely an accident. You 
remember that you acknowledged, when we were once talking about 
it, that there was some purpose to be served there; an aunt had 
praised Susie’s fine eyes and had teasingly compared yours to the 
family cat’s. That you do not remember whether Susie had that 
scar on the right or the left is the result of repression. The incident 
was unpleasant to you because of your mother’s disgust and 
reproaches. You have tried to get rid of the memory, have repressed 
it, but have only been partially successful; it is only the memory 
of the position of the scar that you have driven out of consciousness. 
However, I can tell you that the scar really was on the left. And 
bow do I know that? Because you have told me that since your 
sister’s death you have suffered, just as she did, from a headache on 
the left side, starting from the eye, and because your left eye now 
and then deviates a little—it suits you, but it is true, just a little, 
from the right path, squinting outward as though seeking for help. 
By making use of the word “accident” at that time, you tried to 
turn wrong into right, to remove the wound in phantasy from the 
wicked left, to the good right side. But your Es was not deceived. 
As a sign that you did evil it weakened the one eye muscle and 
thereby warned you not to deflect again from the right. And when 
your sister died you inherited by way of punishment her left-sided 
headaches, which you had always so dreaded for her. You were 
not punished at the time as a child, probably because you trembled 
so in fear of the cane that your mother took compassion on you. But 
the Es means to have its punishment, and if it has been defrauded 
of the pleasure of suffering, it has its revenge some time or other, 
often very late; it has its revenge, and many a mysterious sickness 
gives up its secret when one makes enquiry of the Es concerning 
the punishments escaped in childhood. 

May I briefly give you yet another instance of repression from 
your letter? It is, if you like, unwarrantably dragged in by the 
hair, but I consider it is justifiable. I spoke in my last letter about 
three things, transference, repression, and the symbol. In your 
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reply you mention the first two, but the symbol you leave alone. And 
this symbol was a ring. But lo! Instead of naming the symbol in 
your letter, you actually lost it in the form of your topaz ring. Isn’t 
that funny? According to my reckoning—and your answer seems 
to me to confirm it—you received my letter describing the entertain- 
ing ring-play on the very day you lost your sister’s ring. Now do 
be good and tell the truth for once! Susie came next to you in age, 
and I believe it is almost certain that together you both came by 
sexual enlightenment, about whose beginnings no one knows or 
wants to know anything—would not Susie have something to do 
with the ring-play, with learning to masturbate? I come to that 
because you gave such a short sharp answer to my remarks on 
onanism. I believe it is simply from your own consciousness of 
guilt that you are unjust to this harmless human pleasure. Consider, 
then, that nature gives a child brothers and sisters and playmates, 
that he may learn from them of sexuality. 

I should like to take up again the subject from which I broke 
away, of that remarkable human experience, the giving birth to a 
child. It surprised me that without remonstrance you accepted my 
opinion that pain heightens enjoyment. I remember a lively quarrel 
I once had with you over man’s pleasure in inflicting and suffering 
pain. It was in the Leipziger Strasse in Berlin. A cab-horse had 
fallen down and a crowd had collected; men, women, children, well- 
dressed people and others in workmen’s garb; all were watching 
with more or less noisy satisfaction the animal’s vain efforts to 
get on its feet. You then called me a barbarian because I thought 
such accidents worth seeing, and even went so far as to say that 
the interest which ladies show in murder trials, mining disasters, and 
terrible catastrophes, I found both understandable and natural. 

We can, if you think’ well of it, take up that quarrel again. Per- 
haps this time we shall come to a settlement. 

The two events important to the life of a woman, and indeed to 
every human being’s life, since without them no one could exist, are 
connected with pain, the initial sexual-act and childbirth. The 
parallel is so striking in this respect, that I cannot but try to find 
a meaning for it. As to the voluptuous enjoyment of labor-pains, 
there may be some dispute by reason of the screaming, but there 
can certainly be none in regard to the pleasurable nature of the 
bridal night. Now it has come, what the young girls dream of, 
awake and asleep, what the boy and the man has pictured to himself 
a thousand times over. Some girls feel, or pretend to feel, anxiety 
about the pain. Search deeper and you will find other grounds for 
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this anxiety, complexes, and long hidden childish ideas of the fight 
between the parents, the father’s violence and the bleeding wounds 
of the mother. There are women who can only think with a shudder 
of that first night with their husbands. Enquire further and you 
will come upon the disillusionment, that everything failed to come 
up to those hopes that had been cherished, and in the darkest depths 
you will find the mother’s prohibition against sexual indulgence, and 
the fear of being wounded by the man. There have been times, and 
indeed times of advanced civilization, as in the case of the Greeks, 
when the husband avoided initiating his wife in sexual intercourse, 
and left the duty to be performed by slaves, but all this has nothing 
to do with the desire—stirring man to his depths—for the first 
love-act. Provide the anxious maiden with a skillful lover who 
charms away her feelings of guilt, and knows how to rouse her 
to ecstasy, and she will exult in the pain. Give to the disillusioned 
wife a partner who understands how to excite her phantasy, so that 
in spite of the already-ruptured hymen she feels that she is experi- 
encing the love-act for the first time, and her vagina will contract, 
she will thrill with enjoyment of the pain of which she was once 
defrauded, yes, she will even contrive to bleed, to complete her self- 
deception. Love-making is a curious art, which is only in part a 
matter for learning, and, if ever anything is ruled by the Es, it is 
that. Look at the intimate incidents of married life. You will be 
amazed how often even people who have long been married without 
knowing why will go through the bridal night all over again, not 
only in phantasy but with all its joy and all its fear. And even the 
man who shrinks from the idea of causing his beloved pain’ will 
enjoy doing it, if the right partner knows how to allure him. 

In other words, pain belongs to the highest moment of pleasure. 
And, without exception, everything that seems to disprove this is 
founded on anxiety and on man’s consciousness of guilt which sleep 
in the depths of his being, and the more intense these are the more 
powerfully do they break out in the disguise of fear or pain in the 
moment when all wishes are fulfilled. In reality the fear is a need 
for punishment long overdue. 

It is therefore not true that pain is an obstacle to pleasure. The 
truth is that on the contrary it is a condition of pleasure. What 
you have read and learned about sadism and masochism is also untrue. 
To brand as perversions these two inescapable, human desires which 
are implanted in every human being, without exception, and which 
belong to his nature just as much as his skin and hair, was the 
colossal stupidity of a learned man. That it was repeated is intelli- 
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gible. For thousands of years man has been educated in hypocrisy, 
and it has become second nature to him. Everyone is a sadist, every- 
one a masochist; everyone by reason of his nature must wish to 
give and to suffer pain; to that he is compelled by Eros. 

It is not true that one man wants to inflict pain, and another to 
endure it, that the one is a sadist and the other a masochist. Every- 
one is both. Do you want evidence for that? 

It is very easy to speak of the roughness of man and the sensi- 
tivity of woman and all the mollycoddles of both sexes speak thus 
and are applauded by the timidly conventional, among whom in our 
many hours of hypocrisy we must reckon ourselves. But bring some 
woman into a state of maddened fury—but no, that' is not necessary 
nor would it become her as a woman—give her merely the freedom 
and courage, to truly love, to show her naked soul, and she will 
bite and scratch like an animal, she will cause pain and delight 
in doing so. 

Do you still remember what your child looked like when it was 
born? All swollen and squashed, a badly treated little worm? Have 
you ever said to yourself, “I did that?’”’ Oh no, all mothers, and 
women who desire to be mothers, are content to make much of their 
own suffering, but that they are squeezing head foremost through 
a narrow passage a wretched, helpless, tender little creature, pressing 
it down for hours at a time as if it hadn’t a trace of feeling, that 
never comes into any mother’s mind. They even have the effrontery 
to say that the child does not feel the pain! But if the father or 
anyone else takes up the child carelessly, they shriek out, “ You’re 
hurting the child,” “Clumsy Peter!” and if the child comes into 
the world without breathing, the midwife slaps it on the back until 
it gives proof that it feels pain by screaming. It is not true that 
the woman has tender feelings and hates and despises roughness. 
She only reacts in that manner when other people are rough. Her 
own roughness she calls holy mother-love. Or do you believe that 
Caligula or any other sadist with like equanimity would have 
bethought himself of so horrible a torture as to squeeze anyone by 
the head through a narrow hole? I saw a child once who had stuck 
his head through the railings of an iron fence and could move it 
neither backwards nor forwards. I shall not soon forget his screams. 

Cruelty, sadism if you prefer to call it, is not remote from the 
character of woman. One does not need to be an unnatural mother 
in order to torment one’s own children. Surely it was not so long 
ago that you told me of a friend who dwelt with pleasure on the 
rueful astonishment on her child’s face when she suddenly took the 
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nipple out of his sucking mouth. Just a game, of course, quite 
understandable, and it is emulated by all of us in the form of teasing 
little children. But it is playing with torture and, yes, I must tell 
you first what it means, though you must fit it together for yourself 
when you remember the symbol. During the suckling the mother 
plays the part of the husband in giving, the child that of the wife 
in receiving; or, to put it more clearly, the sucking mouth is the 
female organ which takes into itself the penis. So there comes about 
a very intimate relationship between suckling and begetting, a symbol- 
ism that is used to serve and strengthen the bond between mother 
and child. The playing of your friend—I believe unconsciously for 
her—is tinged with erotism. 

~ And as the woman, whose natural rdle is said to be suffering, 
voluptuously inflicts pain, so also does the violent man go out to find 
pain. Man’s desire is for fatigue, for the torment of a task, the 
allurements of danger, of struggle, of war if you like. War as 
Heraclites saw it (“ War is the father of all things”), war with men, 
things and thoughts, and the enemy which gives him the greatest 
trouble, the task that almost crushes him, these he loves. And above 
all he loves the woman who wounds him a thousand times over. So 
do not wonder at the man who runs after a heartless coquette, but 
keep your wonder for the man who does not. And when you see 
a man ardently in love, you may quietly draw the conclusion that his 
lady is cruel at heart, cruel deep down, even when she seems kind, 
and wounds him in her play. 

This all sounds paradoxical to you, pure drollery. But while you 
are still looking for contradictory evidence a thousand thoughts come 
into your mind which confirm what I am saying. Man is conceived 
in pain, for the true conception is that of the first night, and he is 
born in blood. Is that to have no significance? 

Think it over, you are clever enough for that. Above all, accustom 
yourself to the idea that the newborn infant feels, that he probably 
feels more intensely than the adult. And when you have grasped 
that, consider again what goes on during birth. The child sees the 
light of the world, and this light mankind loves; he seeks it and 
creates it for himself in the darkness of the night. From a narrow 
prison the child comes out into freedom, and freedom man loves 
above all things. He tastes the pleasure of drawing for the first time 
the breath of life, and all his life long will he love to take deep 
breaths. Anguish, the fear of being suffocated, he feels during birth, 
and anguish stays with him all the days of his life as the companion 
of all his greatest joys, of all that his heart leaps for. Pain he feels 
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in the pressing towards freedom; pain he gives to his mother with 
his thick head, and this pain he tries ever anew to repeat and repeat 
again. The first thing that greets his senses is the smell of blood, 
mixed with that curiously exciting exhalation from a woman’s body. 
You already know that in the nose there is a certain point which is 
closely associated with the sexual zone. The infant has this point 
just as much as the adult, and you would never believe how cleverly 
nature makes use of the child’s sense of smell. But the blood which 
man sheds in being born, whose essence he breathes in with his first 
breath, which is therefore something he will never forget, is the 
mother’s blood. Should he not love this mother? Should he not 
also, though in a sense not usually used, be in blood relation to her? 
And deep hidden is something else lurking behind, which binds this 
child to his mother with ties unbreakable: guilt and death. For 
whoever sheds man’s blood, so shall his blood also be shed. 

Ah, dear one, human speech and human thought are but a poor 
tool when one is trying to give knowledge of the unconscious. But 
one grows thoughtful over the words, mother and child. The mother 
is the cradle and the grave, and gives life and death. 

And unless I make a great effort to stop, this letter will never come 


to an end. 
PATRIK TROLL. 


LETTER VIII 


My dear, I did not doubt that you would acknowledge I was right 
in much that I have said. Indeed, I am so bold as to think that 
presently you will come to agree with me, if not in every detail, at 
any rate in the main. But as yet you still scoff, and take the view 
that three-fourths of my ideas arise from contrariness of spirit, and 
that of the rest, at least half are to be put down to my sadistic nature. 
“Tf you are to be believed,” you write, “we must abandon the 
accepted idea that there are unnatural lusts and adopt the view that 
what we are wont to call perversions, masturbation, homosexuality, 
sodomy, or whatver these things are named, are innate tendencies of 
man, the common property of everybody’s nature.” 

Have we not already had a talk about that word “ unnatural”? 
To me it seems an expression of man’s self-glorification, that he likes 
to feel himself lord of Creation. He divides the world into two 
parts; whatever pleases him at the time is for him natural; what he 
has an aversion to he calls unnatural. Have you ever yet seen any- 
thing at all that lay outside the realm of nature? For that is what 
is signified by the word unnatural. I and Nature, that is how man 
thinks, and never once is he troubled at the thought of his presump- 
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tuous self-deification. No, dear scoffer, whatever is, is natural, even 
if it seems to you to be contrary to rule, even if it goes against the 
law of nature. Natural laws are the creation of men, one must 
never forget that, and if anything appears to be contrary to a natural 
law, that is only proof that the law is wrong. Strike the word 
“unnatural” out of your vocabulary, and there will be one stupidity 
the less in your speech. 

And now for the perversions. An investigator whom I hold in 
high regard has pointed out that the child has every conceivable per- 
verse inclination; he says the child is “multiple perverse”; go a 
step farther and say that everyone is multiple perverse, everyone has 
within himself every perverse desire, and there you have my view. 
‘But it is unnecessary and impractical to go on using the word “ per- 
verse,” since the impression is thereby given that these inclinations, 
which every man has as individual, inalienable and lifelong posses- 
sions, are exceptional, strange, and surprising. If you must scold 
you should use the word “lusts” or “ filth,’ or whatever other 
expression is at your disposal. But it would be a finer thing to do 
if you strove towards the position, “ Nothing that is human is alien 
to me.” This is truly an ideal which we never achieve but which 
nevertheless has been given credence, and which we physicians are 
in duty bound to strain every nerve to attain. We shall have to 
speak a good deal about these inclinations which you call perverse, 
and which I attribute to every man, as well as the reason why men 
give themselves the lie in these matters. 

You have granted me a real triumph on which I am pluming myself. 
Recently you rebuked me for being ruthless because I had spoken 
of the mother’s hatred for her child. To-day you tell me—and with 
noticeable satisfaction—of young Frau Dahlmann, who is bitterly 
distressed, because already in the first month after her marriage she 
is missing her period. With what vivid intuition you are able to 
describe her plight. I saw it all to the life—the savage anger with 
which this little society dame laced up her corsets with all the strength 
she could muster so as to stifle the new life. It is certainly very sad, 
when one has looked forward with such pleasure through all the days 
of the engagement to the moment when, as the consort of the chief 
person present, one shall enter the ballroom on his distinguished arm — 
and with the pleasing knowledge that the next day one will be 
described from top to toe under the title of “the charming Frau 
Dahlmann.” It is indeed very sad that one tiny drop of semen 
should shatter all these dreams and one cannot appear in public 
because of one’s figure! 
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Do you find it very dreadful that human vanity and love of pleasure 
should loom so large? That the delights of dancing should lead to 
attempted murder? But suppose these two mighty instruments of 
culture be lacking, what then would become of you? Ina short time 
you would be covered with vermin, tearing your meat with fingers 
and teeth, dragging turnips out of the ground to devour them raw. 
You would no longer wash your hands, and instead of a handkerchief 
you would make use of your fingers or your tongue. Believe me, my 
view that the whole world rests on the propensity of onanism—of 
which the desire for beauty and cleanliness are the handmaids—is not 
so foolish as you take it to be. 

To me the aversion of the mother for her child is easily under- 
standable. That it is not agreeable for a woman nowadays to be 
expecting a child I have recently had fresh occasion to observe. I 
was walking about twenty paces behind a middle-class woman in 
advanced pregnancy. Two schoolgirls, who might be twelve or thir- 
teen years old, looked sharply at her, and were scarcely past before 
one said to the other, with a foolish schoolgirl giggle, “ Did you 
notice that big stomach? She’s going to have a baby.’ And the 
other replied, “Oh, don’t talk of such beastliness; I don’t want to 
know about it.”” The woman must have heard the words, for she 
turned around as if to say something, but went on again without 
speaking. A few minutes later a wagon came lumbering down the 
quiet street. The driver grinned and shouted after the woman, “ You 
do well to parade yourself, to let the world know your husband still 
shares your bed.” Things are not made easy for the pregnant woman, 
that is certain. There is no longer any glory in being fruitful to help 
the woman to support the burden of a large family. On the con- 
trary, the maiden grows up with a dread of child-bearing. Dispas- 
sionately observed, the education of our daughters consists in our 
seeking to protect them from two things, venereal infection and the 
bearing of illegitimate children, and we know no better way of 
achieving these ends than by representing sexual love as a sin and 
childbirth as a grave danger. There are people who in all serious- 
ness compare the prospects of death in childbirth with those of death 
in battle. That is one of the delusive ideas of an age weighted down 
with terrors of conscience, an age which forever entangles itself in 
the guilt of hypocrisy, of hypocrisy in connection with the begetting 
of children and because of this goes more and more quickly to its 
doom. 

The wish of the maiden for a child originates in a passionate feel- 
ing which few people perceive, at an age when the difference between 
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legal and illegal is not yet understood, when the half-uttered warn- 
ings of the elders against illegitimate births are understood to refer 
to all births—perhaps not so understood by the intellect but certainly 
by the unconscious which lies beneath. However, these are matters 
that admit of remedy, that certainly this or that race, in this or that 
age, has sought to remedy. But in woman’s very being are rooted 
reasons for hating the child, which are immutable. In the first place 
the child robs the mother of some of her beauty and that not only 
during pregnancy. Even after that is over a good deal of damage 
remains that can never be repaired. A scar on the face may throw 
into relief the beauty of the features, and I can well believe that at 
heart your sister was very grateful to you for that interesting wound 
over the eye. But pendulous breasts and a withered body are con- 
sidered ugly and a civilization must be founded upon fertility if it 
is to be given value. 

The child brings trouble, care, work. Above all, it demands the 
renunciation of many things that make life worth while. I know 
that the joy of motherhood can outweigh all the loss, but the counter- 
weight is always there, and if one wants to realize the true circum- 
stances one must not think of a balance in which the heavy scale rests 
on the bottom while the other hangs motionless in the air, but rather 
of one in constant motion, as the hand of life with heedless strength 
throws into the scale an invitation to a ball, an interesting friend, a 
journey to Rome, and so at times bears down the other side. Accord- 
ingly there is a continual fluctuation, and always a fresh sacrifice has 
to be made which inflicts its own weal and woe. 

It may perhaps be possible to prepare oneself beforehand and to 
arm oneself against this renunciation, these troubles and cares. But 
there are emotions which mothers do not clearly recognize, which they 
feel but never allow to become voiced, whose poisonous talons they 
press deeper and deeper into their souls if only not to lose the dignity 
of their motherhood. 

A little while since I took you with me to a birth. Do you remem- 
ber the story? Accouchements are not in my line but there were 
special reasons why the mother in this case particularly wished me 
to be her obstetrician. I did not mention these to you at the time, 
but now I want to repair the omission. I treated this woman through- 
out her term of pregnancy. First she suffered from vomiting, then 
followed fainting fits, bleeding, pains, swollen leg, and every other 
ill that can surprise one at such a time. What seemed to me now to 
be important was her horrible fear that she would bear a child with a 
crippled foot, and would die herself. You know that the child was 
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born sound, and that the mother is still living, but for a long time 
she was possessed by the idea that something would happen to the 
child’s leg. She recalled the fact, apparently correctly, that for some 
weeks after birth her eldest child suffered from a mysterious sup- 
puration of the bursa of the left knee, which became worse and had 
to be operated upon. This left a scar which slightly interfered with 
the use of the left knee joint. JI must leave you to form your own 
opinion as to whether this suppuration had any connection with what 
I am about to relate. For my part I think it had, although I am not 
able to show you how the mother—of course unconsciously—brought 
it about. The woman of whom I speak was the eldest of five chil- 
dren. With the two next younger she behaved well, but against 
the fourth child, of whom she was for a time placed in charge 
owing to her parents’ limited means, she felt from the beginning a 
strong aversion which always remained with her, even to-day. When 
the fifth child was on the way the girl’s character changed; she now 
attached herself to her father, became hostile to her mother, tor- 
mented her youngest sister, and was, in short, a regular nuisance. 
One day, on being told to mind the baby, she went into a fit of 
temper, screamed and stamped her foot, and when her mother pun- 
ished her and made her obey she sat herself down on the cradle, 
rocked it violently with her foot so that the child began crying, and 
called out, ‘Old witch, cursed old witch! ”’ An hour later her 
mother was taken suddenly ill and sent her for the midwife. She 
then saw that her mother was bleeding copiously. A baby was born 
that same night, but for many months the mother was bedridden and 
never afterwards looked quite the same. The idea then came to the 
girl that it was her curse which brought on her mother’s illness, and 
that she was to blame. Now that is an experience which is suffi- 
ciently important for the determination of the destiny, character, dis- 
position to illness, and fear of death of the person concerned in it, 
but of itself it is not enough to explain the fear of a crippled leg for 
the baby that is to be born. The foot stamping, the naughty rocking 
of the cradle with the half-conscious purpose of throwing the baby 
sister out, give some grounds, it is true, but alone these are not suffi- 
cient. From another side came a heavier count of guilt. In the 
village where my patient grew up there lived an idiot with crippled 
legs who on fine days was put in a chair outside his parents’ cottage, 
where in spite of his eighteen years he would play like a child with 
stones and twigs. The crutches he had by his side he could not use 
without assistance, and apparently he kept them nearby for the sole 
purpose to threaten the teasing village children, at the same time 
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uttering hoarse, unintelligible cries. While she was going through 
this troublesome stage the little Frieda—that was the name of my 
patient—who at other times was a pattern of good behavior, joined 
the other children in their mockery until one day her mother came up 
behind her, gave her a severe scolding, and said to her: “God sees 
all things and He will punish you by giving you a crippled child like 
this poor lad.” A few days later occurred the events of which I have 
already spoken. 

Now the associations are clearly to be seen. On top of the original 
mood of resentment against the mother’s pregnancy there came about 
two unhappy experiences, the threat of God’s wrath at her mockery 
of another’s misfortune, and the mother’s illness which she believed 
was the result of her outburst. Both of these for the faithful—and 
Frieda was brought up as a strict Catholic—are grievous sins. They 
were pressed down into the depths of her soul, to reappear in the 
form of anxiety when her own pregnancy gave an objective associa- 
tion with the childish experiences. Both of these have in common 
that the foot plays some part, and this accessory circumstance, as so 
often happens, seized upon the sense of guilt and drove it into the 
foreground as the dread of a misshapen baby, while the accompany- 
ing fear of death remained below under repression, and was appar- 
ently the first to vanish during treatment. But only apparently, for 
some years later it. reémerged in a strangely interesting form, as fear 
of cancer, associated again with the cursing of the mother. But that 
is another story. 

If I am to make you understand the motive I had in giving you 
this tale, and what it has to do with a mother’s hatred of her child, I 
must refer to something I mentioned which probably escaped your 
notice. Frieda had not only turned against her mother during her 
pregnancy, but she had formed so surprising an attachment to her 
father that even now, after many years, she still dwells on it. There 
you have the Oedipus complex of which you must have heard already. 
To be on the safe side, however, I had better say a few words to put 
it quite deftly. By the Oedipus complex is understood the passion 
felt by the child for the parent of the opposite sex, the son for the 
mother and the daughter for the father, coupled with the death-wish 
directed against the parent of the same sex, against the father by the 
son and against the mother by the daughter. With this Oedipus 
complex which is part of the inevitable heritage of mankind we shall 
have to concern ourselves further, but here I will merely point out 
the fact that mother and daughter are always and without exception 
rivals and therefore are endowed with the reciprocal hatred of rivals. 
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The exclamation, “ Cursed old witch,” has a much deeper significance 
than a mere reference to the increasing family. The witch casts a 
spell over the beloved, so it is in fairy tales and in the maiden’s uncon- 
scious. The origin of the witch idea is to be found in the Oedipus 
complex, the witch is the mother who binds the father to herself by 
her magical arts, although he properly belongs to the daughter. In 
other words, mother and witch are one and the same to the Es of 
humankind, the creator of fairy tales. 

You see, here we have some part of the child’s surprising hatred 
against the mother, which is only in part counterbalanced by the 
belief in young and beautiful witches, red-haired, godless creatures, 
a belief which springs from the hatred of the aging mother for 
her vivid, freshly menstruating (and therefore “red haired”) 
daughter. This hate must indeed be strong to bring forth such 
fruit. In Frieda’s curse was concentrated the torment of long years 
of jealousy. It is the measure of one side of her feelings towards 
her mother, feelings which were heightened into rage because of 
the coming of another child. For in order to have become pregnant 
her mother must have received the embraces of the father, and 
these the daughter demanded for herself. She had secured the child 
for herself by witchcraft, and had so defrauded the daughter. 

Do you understand now why I told you Frieda’s history? Her 
case is typical. Jealousy flares up in every daughter when the 
mother is pregnant. It is not always obvious but it is there. And 
whether it is expressed or remains deep-hidden, the power of the 
moral commandment, “ Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother 
that thy days shall be long upon the earth,” pushes it down, represses 
it, sometimes in greater, sometimes in lesser degree, but always with 
the same result, that it gives rise to a sense of guilt. 

What happens, then, with this sense of guilt? It demands pun- 
ishment, and appropriate punishment. Frieda mocked at the cripple, 
therefore she must bring a cripple into the world. She cursed and 
railed at her mother, so will her own child do to her. She hated her 
mother ; the child now in her womb will requite it. She wanted to 
rob her mother of the father’s love; the same theft will be committed 
against her by the coming child. “An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.” 

Can you not understand why Frieda, who felt her life and happiness 
threatened by her child, should not always love that child; why, at 
times when the poison of those childish experiences is stirred from 
its depths by some event, she even hates the child, the young witch, 
beautiful and blossoming, to whom belongs the future? 
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The feeling of guilt which every daughter has in relation to her 
mother forces upon her this capacity to hate her own child; this 
is a truism. 

Probably you again think that I am exaggerating, that 1 am draw- 
ing general conclusions from a single instance, as is my wont. But 
no, my dear, this time I have not exaggerated. I have not as yet 
named the most important cause of the guilt-feeling, which extorts 
unfailing dread and repugnance, but recently I referred to it. It lies 
in the fact that at birth the child sheds the mother’s blood in the act 
of being born. And whosoever sheds another’s blood, shall his blood 
also be shed. The woman who awaits her child cannot help but fear 
that child, for it is the avenger of blood. And no one is so holy 
as always to be able to love an avenger. 

I have written at great length because I very much wanted to give 
you an idea of the intricacies of all the ties between mother and child. 
.It is to be hoped you have not fully understood, or else I shall think 
I have not shown you the darkest corners! But by degrees we 
shall come to an understanding, either through your rejecting every- 
thing—in that case we have at least had some correspondence,—or 
through your growing, like me, cautious in your views about human- 
ity, patient, and absolutely convinced that there are two sides to 
everything. 

May I make another short reference to Frieda’s experiences? I[ 
told you that, like all little girls, she claimed the mother’s child for 
herself. Not only on this one occasion, but in some mysterious way 
does the wish to receive a child from the father persist in the uncon- 
scious, throughout a woman’s whole life. And to this incest wish is 
attached the word “idiot.” You will find no woman to whom the 
thought has not at some time occurred, “ Your child will be born 
an idiot, or will become feebleminded.” For the belief that from 
the union with the father must be born an imbecile child is rooted 
deep in the brain of mankind. The fact that the cripple was also 
an idiot worked in with this belief, so that the suppressed emotion of 
that time was poisoned by the dimly felt wish and dread of incest. 

There is something still lacking to a complete presentment of the 
picture. I spoke to you before about the symbolism of the sexual 
organs. Now, the clearest symbol of the female organ, shown in 
the very word Gebaérmutter (womb), is the mother. For the symbol- 
making Es—and I told you that the Es cannot help but symbolize— 
the female organ is the child-bearer, the mother. If Frieda cursed 
her mother, then she also cursed the symbol, the sexual organ, her 
own child-bearing, her life as wife and mother. 
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Did I not rightly say that in explaining the Es one can but stam- 
mer? I had to say it, and must say it again, or in the end you will 
still think me crazy. But even so you will see there is method in 
my madness! 


Affectionately yours, 
PATRIK TROLL. 


LETTER IX 


No, you are wrong, my dear. The responsibility that life is so 
complicated does not lie with me. If you want to understand every- 
thing with care I must once again refer you to the textbooks. There 
you will find things beautifully arranged and clearly explained. 
There is no mist or darkness to be found there, or if there are, the 
virtuous textbook passes them by with the observation “This is 
obscure.” 

Academic science is like a fancy-work shop. You find one skein 
next to another, linen thread, silk, cotton, wool, of every hue, and 
every skein is carefully wound; if you take hold of one end of the 
thread, you can quickly and easily unwind it. Yet I remember from 
my childhood what a commotion there would be if we disturbed our 
mother in her sewing or knitting, and tangled the yarn. It was quite 
a business to sort the threads out again, once they were all muddled 
and knotted. Sometimes the scissors proved the sole means of 
salvation, cutting so easily through the knots. But now picture to 
yourself the whole world full of such jumbles of yarn. Given enough 
imagination and if you do not at once cry out, “No, never will I 
believe such a thing! ”—there you find the field of research work. 
It’s in back of the shop, out of sight. Unless he is obliged to, no 
one goes into this room, where everyone holds some thread between 
his fingers and busily teases it out. Here are strife and envy, mutual 
help and despair, and not one, not even one, ever finds an end. Only 
now and then some ignorant little dandy comes to the back of the 
shop, seeking a piece of red silk or of black wool, because it pleases 
a lady customer—perhaps it is you—to knit something pretty. Then 
a tired man, who has just dropped his hands out of sheer exhaustion 
from the hopelessness of his task, points out the few yards of yarn 
which he has managed in years of laborious work to extract from the 
tangled mess. The shop assistant takes out his scissors, cuts off this 
smooth piece and twists it cleverly into a skein as he walks back into 
the shop. And you buy it with the smug belief that you understand 
something about mankind. Yes, you do! 

Now the workshop in whose salesroom I am serving—for I am 
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not one of those patient people who spend their lives in disentangling 
the yarn, I sell the skeins—well, this workshop is badly lighted and 
the yarn is roughly spun and already in a thousand places it is cut 
and mangled. They always give me infinitesimal pieces which I must 
knot together, and sometimes I must use the scissors myself, and 
later, when it has to be sold, the thread is full of knots, or different 
colors are put together, or cotton and silk—in short, it is not fit to 
be sold. That I am powerless to alter. But the odd thing is that 
there are always people to buy it, childish people obviously, who take 
pleasure in variegated colors and irregular skeins. And the oddest 
thing of all is that you yourself are one of these people who come 
to make a purchase. 

Well, where shall we start to-day? With the baby, with the tiny 
baby that is still sleeping within its mother’s body? Do not forget, 
it is phantasy-wool that I offer you. One thing has always seemed 
especially noteworthy to me in the life of the unborn child, namely, 
that it is alone, not only that it has a world to itself, but that it 1s 
a world in itself. We certainly have no reason to infer that the 
unborn child is without interest or understanding. On the contrary 
the anatomical and physiological conditions force us to assume that 
the child thinks even before it is born, and mothers confirm this 
from their perceptions of the child in the womb—if the unborn child 
has an interest, in essence it can only be an interest in itself. It 
thinks only of itself; all its feelings are directed towards its own 
microcosmos. Can we wonder that a habit practised from the very 
beginning, and forced upon every man, should persist throughout his 
life? For whoever is honest knows that at all times one refers every- 
thing to oneself, that it is a more or less attractive mistake to believe 
that one lives for anything or anybody else. That we never do, not 
for an instant, never. And He whom they invoke to champion the 
noble but false and artificial ideals of self-sacrifice, self-denial, and 
altruism, Christ, He knew this, for as the highest ideal, as an unat- 
tainable ideal, He gave forth the commandment: ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.”’ Not “ more than thyself,” be it understood, 
but just “as thyself.” He said this commandment was like unto 
the other: “Thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy strength.” It is a question whether this 
is not, in quite a different sense, like the other commandment, whether 
it is not in some manner identical with it, as I indeed believe. On 
that we can exchange our ideas at some future time. But in any 
case He made clear His conviction that man gives most of his love 
tc himself, and the prattle of good people He called pharisaical and 
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hypocritical, which indeed it is. The psychology of to-day gives to 
this instinct of self-love, this instinct of exclusiveness which is 
rooted in the solitude of the child within the womb, the heart of 
narcism. You know Narcissus was beloved by himself, and was 
drowned in the stream which mirrored his image—an astonishing 
representation of the instinct of self-gratification. 

You may remember my statement that the object of man’s love 
was first and foremost—and almost exclusively—himself. The nine 
month’s communion with himself, to which nature forces man in the 
time preceding birth, is a notable means of achieving this object. 

Have you ever tried to get inside the thoughts of an unborn child? 
Try it once. Make yourself very, very tiny, and creep back into the 
womb from which you issued. This is not at all such a crazy chal- 
lenge as you think, and the smile with which you dismiss my sug- 
gestion is childishly kind, a proof that the thought is familiar to you. 
As a matter of fact, without our being aware of it, our whole life 
is guided by this desire to get back to the mother. ‘I should like 
to creep into you ’’’—how often one hears it said! Let us assume 
that you are able to return into the womb. I think myself it must 
be the same sort of feeling as if someone goes to bed after a checkered 
day, full of agreeable and disagreeable thoughts and events, full of 
sorrows and cares, of work and pleasure and danger, and then gradu- 
ally gets drowsy and with the delightful sensation of being safe and 
undisturbed, goes off to sleep. Only a thousand times finer, deeper, 
more peaceful must this feeling be, perhaps like that which we some- 
imes hear described by a sensitive person in speaking of a swoon, or 
that which one attributes so gladly to a dying friend who slips peace- 
fully into death as into slumber. 

Need I expressly make the point that the bed is a symbol of the 
womb, of the mother herself? Yes, I go farther still. You remem- 
ber what I wrote you about man’s symbolic thinking and action, how 
he is at the mercy of the symbol and must obediently fulfil the 
demands of this destiny, how he invents just what is forced upon 
him by this symbolization. Truly, in order to preserve the semblance 
of our divinity we prize our inventions as the work of our conscious 
thought, of our genius, and forget altogether that in its web the 
spider has invented a tool no less ingenious than the net we use to 
catch fish, and that birds build nests which are as intricate as the 
skill of an architect. It is wholly a mistake to prize man’s conscious 
intelligence and to ascribe to it the merit of everything that occurs; 
an understandable error, since it rests on man’s feeling of omnipo- 
tence. In reality we are the tools of the Es; it does with us what it 
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will, and it is worth our while to pause and observe its power. To 
put it succinctly, I believe that man had to invent the bed because 
he could not extricate himself from his yearning to return to the 
womb. I do not believe that he has contrived it for himself in order 
to lie more comfortably, or to indulge his laziness the more, but 
because he loves his mother. Yes, it seems probable to me that a 
man’s sloth, his pleasure in being in bed and his lying there far into 
broad daylight, is proof of his great love for the mother, and that 
lazy people, who delight in sleep, are the best children. And if you 
remember that the more a child loves his mother the greater must 
be his struggle to free himself from her, you will be able to under- 
stand people like Bismarck and Frederick the Great, whose tre- 
mendous activity is in curious contrast to their great laziness. Their 
unremitting labors are a revolt from the dragging chains of 
childish love. 

This revolt is to be understood, for the happier a child has felt 
within its mother’s body, the deeper must be its horror of being born. 
The more intensely it loved the womb in which it rested, the stronger 
must be the dread of this paradise of sloth, from which it can once 
more be driven out. Dearest of friends, I hereby solemnly warn you 
against continuing this correspondence with me. I will lead you, 
if you will listen, so far away from everything taught by rational 
people that it will afterwards be difficult for you to find again the 
correct and healthful way of thinking. Many a learned man well 
versed in history has examined the mentality of Bismarck at every 
point, and has come to the conclusion that he did not take much 
account of his mother. He scarcely mentions her, and where he 
does there is a sound of grumbling in his words. And now I come 
along and maintain that his mother was the center of his life, that 
she was the being he loved best. And my sole proof is the fact that 
he always longed for rest and yet fled from inactivity, that he hated 
work and yet was always working, that he enjoyed sleeping and yet 
was a bad sleeper. But before you utter the word “absurd,” permit 
me to cite two or three more facts about Bismarck. First there is 
that curious phenomenon which scientific observers never fail to 
mention. He talked—and that was strange in a man of his massive 
build—in a high-pitched voice. For one of our coterie, this signifies 
that something in this man had remained a child, and stood in rela- 
tion to the world as does a child to its mother—an opinion which can 
easily find support in some of the characteristics of the “ Iron Chan- 
cellor,”” who had in fact the nerves of a boy. But one does not need 
to examine the individual character-habits of the possessor of 
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this high-pitched voice, to say: “This man is childlike and a 
mother’s boy.” 

Do you still remember—ah, how long ago it was!—how we went 
together to the German Theater to see Joseph Kainz as Romeo? 
We were amazed that the pitch of his voice was so high in the love 
scenes, and at the strangely boyish tone with which he pronounced 
the word “love.” I have often pondered on it since, for there are 
many people who always, however manly they may otherwise be, 
pronounce the word love in a treble tone. Why? Because at this 
word is suddenly awakened that first, deepest, never-dying love which 
they felt when children for the mother, because they want to show, 
they have to show without wanting to, “I love thee as I loved my 
mother, and all the love I have to give is a reflection of my love 
for her.”” No man can easily cast off this mother-being; right to his 
grave she rocks him in her arms. 

In yet another matter does the “ mother’s boy ” come to the sur- 
face in Bismarck; he was a great smoker. Now why do you at 
once think it funny that I should quote smoking as a proof of filial 
love and of dependence upon the mother? MHas it never occurred 
to you what a similarity there is between smoking and sucking at 
the breast? You have eyes and see not. Take heed then of these 
everyday things; they will reveal to you many a secret, not merely 
the one that the smoker is a mother’s boy. 

For me there is no doubt—and I could go on with more chatter 
about it—that this strong man was ruled in the depths by his mother- 
imago. You are already acquainted with his ‘ Thoughts and Mem- 
ories.” Did it not surprise you that a person so matter of fact as 
he thought it necessary to relate a dream of how he was scattering 
with a switch a rock that blocked his path? It is not the dream that 
is remarkable, for to everyone who busies himself at all with dreams 
it is clear that the incest wish, the Oedipus complex, is concealed 
here. But that Bismarck should have told it, it is that which deserves 
attention. When close to death he was still so greatly under the 
influence of his mother that he had to interpolate this secret of his 
life in the midst of the story of his great deeds. 

You see, my dear, with a little investigation there can be found 
in everyone’s life the workings of the mother-imago. Whether what 
I think is correct you may decide in accordance with your own judg- 
ment. But I am not concerned with being right. My aim is rather 
to implant a little maxim in your memory, because I find it useful 
in dealing with myself and others: ‘“ Where one scolds, one loves.” 

Pay attention to the things people reprove, what they despise, what 
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they loathe. Behind the reproof, the scorn, the disgust, the revul- 
sion, there is always hidden, without exception, a stern and still 
raging conflict. You will never go wrong in concluding that a man 
has once loved deeply whatever he hates, and loves it yet, that he 
once admired and still admires what he scorns, that he once greedily 
desired what now disgusts him. Whoever abominates lying is cer- 
tainly a liar against himself, whoever is disgusted by dirt, for him 
dirt was once, an enticing snare, and whoever despises another, 
admires him and envies him. And it has a deep significance that 
women—and men also—are frightened by snakes, for there is a 
snake which rules the world and womankind. In other words, the 
depths of the soul in which rest the repressed complexes, reveal 
themselves in resistances. Whoever is concerned with the Es must 
pay heed to two things, transference and resistances. And whoever 
wants to treat the sick, whether he be surgeon or accoucheur or 
general practitioner, can only be of help in so far as he succeeds in 
making use of the transferences of the patient, and freeing the 
resistances. 

I shall raise no objection if you apply this rule in judging and 
condemning your ever faithful 


PATRIK TROLL. 


LETTER X 


Many thanks for your reminder, my dear. Yes, I will try to get 
my feet on solid earth—only not to-day. 

I must tell you something. In pleasant lonely hours there some- 
times comes to me a daydream of curious import. I imagine myself 
pursued by an enemy, fleeing towards an abyss whose rocky edge, 
like a broad-eaved roof, juts out over the precipice. Loosely slung 
round a tree stump, a long rope hangs down into the gulf below. 
Down this rope I glide, and swing to and fro, ever wider and 
wider, now against the rocky wall, now away from it. To and fro, 
to and fro, I sway above the abyss, carefully keeping my body from 
being crushed by fending myself away from the rock with my legs. 
There is a seductive charm in this swinging, and my phantasy draws 
it out at length. But at last I achieve my goal. There in front of 
me lies a natural cave; it is hidden from all eyes, I alone know of 
it, and in a long gentle swing I flee inside and am saved. My enemy 
gazes down from the rocky heights above into the fathomless depths, 
and then goes on his way with the certain conviction that I lie 
shattered beneath. 


I have often thought that you would envy me if you knew how 
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sweet was the joy of this phantasy. May I interpret it to you? This 
cave, whose entrance is known to me alone, is the mother’s body. 
The enemy who pursues me, and whose hatred is satisfied when he 
believes me to be destroyed, is the father, the husband of this mother, 
who thinks he is her master and yet does not know this untrodden, 
unattainable kingdom of her womb. Reduced to its simplest form, 
this waking dream says nothing more than just what I used to answer 
as a child, if anyone asked me, “ Whom would you like to marry?” 
It never entered my head that I could ever marry any woman but 
my mother. And it is due simply to the inconsolable loneliness of my 
school days that this intense desire of my being was repressed into 
a hardly recognizable symbolic phantasy. Only that inexpressible 
sense of bliss in the swinging still betrays the ardor of that emotion. 
And the fact that I remember as good as nothing of those years 
between twelve and seventeen, except that I had to pass them away 
from my mother, shows what conflicts I went through. Such detach- 
ments from the mother have often very strange results, and I can 
certainly say that fate dealt gently with me. 

To-day that has been made clear to me once again. I have had 
a hard struggle with a young man who certainly wishes to be treated 
by me, but who trembles with fear and can scarcely utter a word, 
So soon as he sees me. He has come to identify me with his father, 
and however I begin, he holds to the belief—or perhaps his Es holds 
to it—that I have a knife hidden somewhere, and that I will seize 
him and cut off the sign of his masculinity. And all that because 
he loved his mother, who is long since dead, too intensely! In this 
man there once existed—perhaps through years, or only for a few 
moments, perhaps there still exists, the raging desire to take his 
mother as a lover, to possess himself of her body. And out of this 
desire, this lust for incest, grew the dread of the father’s revenge, 
that he would sever the wanton member with his murderous knife. 

That a patient should see his father in his doctor is explicable. 
The transference of the feeling for father or mother to the person 
of the doctor takes place in every treatment: it is prognostic of the 
measure of its success, and according to whether the patient’s emo- 
tional life centered upon the father or upon the mother, so will he 
prefer the forceful or the gentle physician. We physicians would 
do well to keep this fact in mind, for three-fourths of our successes, 
if not more, rest upon the accident which gave to us some sort of 
resemblance to the parents of our patients. And the majority of 
our failures are also to be traced to such transferences, a fact which 
in some measure may console us for the blow to our vanity given by 
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the recognition of the transference as the real physician. “ Not all 
my worth nor all my pride’”—these words of Luther must remain 
in the hearts of all who wish to live at peace with themselves. 

There is nothing remarkable, then, in the fact that my patient 
sees the father in me; but that he, a man so bound to the mother- 
imago, should choose for himself a father physician is surprising, 
and permits the inference that, without having realized it he is equally 
dependent upon the father as upon the mother. That would give a 
favorable prognosis. Or it may be that his Es drove him to me 
because he wants to show, through an unsuccessful course of treat- 
ment such and such a number of times by such and such a number 
of instructors and physicians, that the father is a poor, wretched 
creature. Then is there little chance of my being the one to help him. 
I should do better to explain the circumstances of his case to him 
and send him to look for a physician of the mother type. But I am 
an incorrigible optimist, and believe that in his innermost soul, in spite 
of his dread, he honestly believes in my ascendancy, and loves it, even 
if he likes to make the treatment a little troublesome. Patients who 
play such tiresome tricks are not at all rare. In this case conditions 
are somewhat doubtful, and it is only at the close of the treatment 
that I shall learn what induced the patient to come to me in particular. 

I know one means of bringing to light the hidden feelings a man 
has against me, just as they are at the moment, and since you are a 
clever little dear and have sufficient sense of humor to try it without 
risk of wounded feelings, I will reveal it to you. If you want to 
discover anyone’s regard for you, ask him to name some slighting 
term. And if he says “Goose,” as we might anticipate, then you 
must infer, and without vexation accept the fact that you chatter too 
much for him. But don’t forget that roast goose tastes very nice, 
and that it can just as well be a compliment as a slight. 

Now I took a favorable opportunity to ask my patient for some 
term of abuse, and there came pat, just as I had expected, the word 
“Ox.” That settled the question; my patient considers me stupid, 
bovine. But that may only be a momentary feeling with him, which 
we hope will pass over. It is something else that interests me in the 
word, which, like a glimmering in the midst of gloom, illuminates 
for a moment the darkness of his disease. The ox is castrated. If I 
overlook, as beseems a decent physician, the malicious gibe which 
degrades me to the condition of a eunuch, I find in the word ox a 
fresh explanation of my patient’s dread, yes, it brings me so much 
the nearer to the general solution of an extremely important difficulty, 
which in our queer medical-German is termed the castration complex. 
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And if once I master this castration complex in sum and in detail, I 
shall call myself Doctor Know-All, and shall graciously present you 
with one of the many millions that will flow into my coffers. The 
word ox shows me, that is to say, that my patient had at one time 
the wish and the intention to castrate his own father, to make the 
steer into an ox, and that on account of this malicious design he is 
anxious about his own member, in accordance with the decree, An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a tail for a tail. What may have 
brought him to this wish? 

You are swift with the answer at hand, my dear, and I envy you 
that quick decisiveness. ‘‘If this man,” you say, “is overpowered 
by the desire to possess his mother as a lover, he cannot suffer that 
another, the father, should possess her, and so he must either kill his 
father, as Oedipus did Laius, or he must castrate him and so make 
him the harmless slave of the harem.” Unfortunately, in life things 
are not so simple, and you must now arm yourself with patience to 
listen to a long explanation. 

My patient is one of those people who are double-sexed, who have 
emotional ties with men just as they have with women. He is, to use 
my beloved medical language again, at once heterosexual and homo- 
sexual. You know that with children this condition is normal. 
From my own personal knowledge I can add that its occurrence in 
adults argues a persistence of the childish Es, a trait of some impor- 
tance. My patient’s case is still further complicated by the fact that 
towards people of either sex his feelings can be those of a man or of 
a woman, and he has therefore the most varied possibilities of emo- 
tion. It may very well be, then, that he only wants to castrate his 
father so as to transform him into a loved woman, or on the other 
hand, that his dread of having his sexual parts cut off by his father 
is a suppressed wish to be a wife to him. 

But I am quite forgetting that you cannot in the least understand 
what I mean when I say that by cutting off the male genitalia a man 
is made into a woman. Let me ask you to come with me into the 
nursery. There sits Greta in her three-year-old nakedness, waiting 
for the nursemaid who is fetching hot water for the evening toilet. 
In front of her stands little Hans, looking inquisitively between her 
straddling legs. He puts his finger gently to his little sister’s open 
gap, and asks, “ Was it cut off?” “ No, it’s always been like that.” 

If I did not so much dislike to quote—in our family it was the 
accepted opinion, and my mother as well as my brothers tormented 
my vanity a thousand times over that they could all quote better than 
could I, the poor Benjamin; moreover, occasions were not lacking 
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when I brought humiliation on myself by a false quotation—and if it 
did not seem to me so stupid, I would now tell you something of the 
deep significance of childish games. Instead, I want to speak in all 
soberness of what this business of cutting off signifies. At some 
time or other—and it is remarkable that scarcely anyone can remem- 
ber when this happens—and still more remarkable is it that in think- 
ing and writing so many of my sentences are interrupted like this— 
you may judge accordingly how difficult it is becoming for me to 
discuss these matters, and I leave you to draw your conclusions, 
therefore, as to my own personal castration complex. 

Well, then, at some time or other the small boy observes the dif- 
ference between the two sexes. With himself and his father and his 
brothers, he sees an appendage which is quite specially jolly to look 
at and play with. With his mother and sisters he sees in its stead 
an opening out of which shows raw flesh like that of a wound. He 
concludes from that, in vague, indefinite fashion as it comes to his 
childish brain, that with part of mankind the little tail they were 
born with has been removed, torn out, pushed inwards, crushed, or 
cut away, so that there shall also be women and girls, since the good 
God needs them for child-bearing. And then again at some time, in 
his strange bewilderment at these unheard-of things, he makes out 
for himself that the little tail is cut away, since now and again mama 
makes blood in the chamber instead of the clear yellow “ wee-wee.” 
Therefore every now and again the wee-wee maker, the little turn- 
cock from which the water spurts, must be cut off, and this, indeed, 
papa must do at night. And from this moment on the little boy 
conceives a sort of contempt for the female sex, of anxiety for his 
own masculinity, and a sympathetic longing to fill up mama’s opening 
and then the wounds of other girls and women with his own little 
turncock and so to lie with them. 

Ah, my dear, do not imagine that I have found in this the key to 
the eternal mystery of love. The veil is still there; I only try to lift 
one tiny corner and what I see behind is dim. But at least it is an 
attempt. And do not imagine that this infantile sexual theory— 
don’t be horrified at this learned phrase—comes clearly into the 
child’s thoughts. But he dares not think it out clearly because five 
minutes later he will replace it with another theory, only in its turn 
to be rejected, in short, because he never once brings these things up 
into his consciousness but lets them sink into the depths of the uncon- 
scious, just because of that, they have such an immeasurable effect 
upon him. For what shapes our lives and natures is not simply the 
content of our conscious mind, but in much greater degree that of 
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our unconscious. Between the two is a sieve, and above, in the con- 
sciousness, only the coarse material is kept back; the sand for the 
mortar of life falls into the depths of the Es; above remains only 
the chaff, down below the good flour for the bread of life collects, 
down there in the unconscious. 


With every good wish, 
PATRIK TROLL. 


LETTER XI 


It is a refreshing change, my dear, to write to you. When I tell 
other persons about the castration fear they lose their tempers, abuse 
me, and altogether behave as if I were responsible for man’s heritage 
of sin and punishment. But you point out immediately the parallel 
in the legend of the Creation, and for you, Adam’s rib, out of which 
Eve was created, is the sexual organ of the man. You are right, 
and it delights me. 

May I call your attention to some further points in regard to this? 
First, a rib is hard and stiff. It is therefore not merely the penis, 
from which woman is created, but the hardened, bony, stiff, erect 
phallus of sexual pleasure. Voluptuousness is accounted wicked by 
the human mind, and deserving of punishment; it is accordinly pun- 
ished by castration. Voluptuous pleasure, then, transforms a man 
into a woman. 

Pause a little in your reading, my pupil, and dream over what it 
has meant and still means for human sexuality and its development, 
that our most powerful instinct is felt to be a sin, an instinct which 
is untameable and can only be repressed, never be destroyed, by the 
power of will; and that an unescapable natural process like an erec- 
tion is covered with guilt and shame. Out of the repression, out of 
the compulsion to repress this or that, grew the world in which 
we live. 

Shall I help you a little? What is repressed is forced out of its 
place, pressed and changed into another form, to reappear in the 
shape of a symbol. Thus extravagance is changed to diarrhea ; 
parsimony into constipation; the desire to give birth into body pains. 
The sexual act appears in dancing, melody, drama, or builds itself 
up, for all men to see, in a church with a projecting male tower and 
the mysterious womb of the vault, or shows itself in the tender of an 
engine or the rhythmic stamping of the road plasterer, or the swing 
of the woodcutter’s axe. Listen to the sound of voices, to the up 
and down in modulation, to the beauty of the tone; how secret is this 
influence, and how, gently and unperceived, it stimulates everything. 
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Then look within the depths of your own heart, and dare to deny 
that everything that is good is a symbol of human bodies palpitating 
‘nthe heaven of love! And everything that is evil, too! But what 
has come out of the repression of the erection, this striving upward 
which is threatened with the curse of castration? Up towards 
heaven man stretches himself, raises his head, plants his feet firmly, 
rears himself up and lets his searching eyes wander over the world, 
takes everything in with his thinking brain, develops, gets bigger and 
stands upright! Just think, dear, he became human, having achieved 
his lordship through the repression and the symbol. Isn’t that fine? 
And why to our ears do schlect (base) and geschlect (sex) sound so 
much alike? 

Confronted by the nature and the secret thoughts of the Es, one 
may feel fear, or bewildered admiration, or one may smile. The 
important thing is to combine these three emotions. Whoever can 
bring them into harmony, we shall love, for he is worthy of love. 

But how comes it that man looks upon the fact of erection as 
sinful, that he vaguely feels within himself, ‘““ Now, you will be a 
woman, now a hole will be cut in your body > Every physician 
knows something of the human soul, and will tell part of what he 
knows, but there is much that will never be thought out even with 
moderate clearness. Two things, however, I can tell you. One is 
something that we experienced together, and which made us glad 
and merry. We had had a beautiful day, the sun had been warm, 
the wood was green, the birds sang and the lime trees buzzed with 
bees. Filled with the freshness of the world, we returned to your 
home just as your little boy was to be put to bed. “ Whom are you 
going to marry some day?” you asked. He flung his arms around 
your neck, kissed you, and said, “ Mama, only mama!” Neither 
before nor since have I heard love avowed in such a tone as that. 
And your eyes suddenly filled with the tears of that happiness which 
lies in perfect acquiescence. So it is with every boy; he loves his 
mother, not with filial piety, innocent and pure, but ardently, with 
a passion saturated with the full force of voluptuous love. For what 
is the sensuality of an adult in comparison with the emotion and desire 
of a child? This glowing ardor of love, founded through years of 
physical pleasure shared by mother and child, diminishes under the 
influence of law and custom, under the shadow of the mother’s con- 
scious shamefacedness, her lying and hypocrisy, under the sense of 
guilt and anxiety. And behind the desire there glitters the knife 


which shall cut away the boy’s weapon of love. Here we have the 
Oedipus situation. 
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There are races which allow marriage between brother and sister, 
and others whose custom it is to give the marriageable daughter to 
be sexually initiated by her father before the husband is allowed to 
possess her. But never, since the beginning of the world and so 
long as it shall stand, is a son permitted to lie with his mother. 
Incest with the mother ranks as the vilest of crimes, worse even than 
matricide. It is the sin of sins, in a class apart. Why should this 
be so? Tellme. Perhaps woman can throw more light on this than 
man. One fact remains: because every erection is desire for the 
mother, every erection, without exception, following the law of trans- 
ference, is accompanied by the dread of castration. Wherever the 
sin, there shall be the punishment, the woman in cancer of the 
breast and the womb, because it was in her breasts and her womb that 
she committed sin, the man in wounds and blood and madness 
because he dealt wounds and thought evil, and to every man the 
specter of castration. 

My second instance is an actual experience: every erection is suc- 
ceeded by relaxation. And does not this unman one? This relaxa- 
tion is the natural castration, and a symbolic source of the anxiety. 

Is it not remarkable that people always talk of sensuality as “ dis- 
sipation”? And has nature, then, made of this symbolic warning 
of relaxation an insurmountable barrier against excess? Or is this 
way of talking nothing but anxiety arising from the Oedipus com- 
‘plex or from the specter of onanism, or any other peculiarity of the 
buman soul, or is it perhaps only envy—the envy of the impotent, 
of the needy, the envy every. father feels for his son, every mother 
for her daughter, the elder for the younger? 

I have wandered far afield, but what I wanted to write about was 
the fashioning of woman out of Adam’s rib. Notice, if you please, 
Adam was originally alone. But if a hard rib is to be made out of 
the soft flesh, of which he has more than is given later to woman, 
then his desire, which produces the erection, must have arisen from 
himself, and must be narcistic. Adam experiences pleasure and 
satisfaction in his own person; by himself he brings about the change 
from flesh to rib. And the creation of woman, the cutting out of 
the rib from which arises the wound in the woman’s body, this cas- 
tration is, in essence, the punishment of onanism. How was man, 
when he first had the idea, “ Onanism is to be punished,” to choose 
any other form of punishment with which to frighten himself than 
the castration, since the symbolic castration—relaxation—must follow 
unconditionally, upon every single act of onanism? 

So far the matter is more or less clear, but now remains the ques- 
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tion, Why does man see a sin in onanism? It is easy to suggest a 
partial answer at least. Think of a tiny infant, a boy. At first he 
has to learri to know himself, to catch hold of everything within his 
reach, and play with everything that belongs to him, with his ear, his 
nose, his fingers, his toes. Will some inborn sense of morality make 
him neglect in his experiments and games the little tassel plaything 
that hangs below his tiny body? Surely not. But what happens 
now, when he plays? His delighted mother coaxes him to touch his 
ear, his nose, his mouth, fingers and toes, and encourages him in 
every way. But so soon as the baby plays with his tassel there comes 
a great hand—a hand that man’s mythologizing powers will change 
into the hand of God—that removes the tiny baby hand. Perhaps, 
almost certainly, there comes into the face of this being who owns 
the hand, of the mother, therefore, a grave look, anxious and 
ashamed. How great must be the terror of the child, how deep the 
impression made, if always and only with this particular action there 
comes the hand of God to stop him. But all this belongs to a stage 
when the child cannot yet talk, yes, when he has not yet been able to 
understand a word. The command is buried deep in the lowest 
depths of the soul, deeper than speaking, walking, chewing, deeper 
than the picture of sun and moon, of round and angular, of father 
and mother: “Thou shalt not play with thy sexual organ,” and at 
once is joined to it the thought, “All pleasure is wicked.”’ And per- 
haps experience adds to this: “If thou dost play with thy sexual 
organ, something shall be taken away from thee.’ And then follows 
necessarily the further idea, “ Not only thy hand, but the organ itself 
shall also be removed.” We really know nothing about the child, 
we do not know how far it already has developed a sense of person- 
ality, whether it is born with the feeling that hand and leg belong to 
it, or whether it must first acquire this. Has it already from the 
beginning onwards the sense of being “T” of being separate from 
its environment? We don’t know; we only know this one thing, 
that it is not until later, beginning first around the age of three, that 
the child uses the word “I.” Is it therefore overdaring to believe 
that, to begin with, he thinks of himself as a stranger, as someone 
else, since the little Hans does not say, “I want a drink,” but ‘ Hans 
wants a drink’? We humans are foolish folk who lack the courage 
to pose such questions, simply because our parents once upon 4 time 
forbade us to ask so many questions. 

There still remains one difficulty in the legend of Creation, to 
which I should like to refer briefly. We both interpret the fashion- 
ing of Eve from Adam’s rib as the transformation of a man into a 
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woman through castration. Then our logical mode of thinking 
objects to the two Adams, one who remains Adam and one who 
becomes Eve. But that is only a stupid rationalization, for when 
has legend ever jibed at making two people out of one, or one out of 
two? The very existence of drama depends on the power of the 
dramatist to cleave himself into two, nay, into twenty different char- 
acters.. The dream does the same, and every human being also, for 
to every man only such things are true in the world as exist within 
himself; he is continually projecting himself into his environment. 
That is life, and so it must be; the Es drives us that way. 

But forgive me, you do not like this philosophizing. And perhaps 
you are right. Let us return to the realm of so-called fact. 

“Man was not made to live alone, I will give to him a helpmate,” 
says the Lord God, and He makes a creature which has an opening 
in the place where man has a projection, and where he is flat he 
rounds out into two breasts. In that there lies the essence of 
woman’s helpfulness. It is the same ideas as the child’s: in order 
to be born, an Eve has to be made by taking out Adam’s rib. Is it 
not worthy of remark that there should be such consonance between 
the mind of the child and that of the race? If it would please you, 
we will ourselves do some research into the myths and legends, the 
modes of architecture and the technical achievement of different 
races; perhaps we shall find the child mind on every side. That 
would not be unimportant; it would make us tolerant towards little 
children, of whom Christ said, “ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Yes, perchance we should also rediscover our long lost wonderment, 
the child’s power of adoration, and that would indeed be something 
in our malthusian age. 

But give heed to that word “helpmate.” It does not contain the 
slightest hint that man is transformed in the whole of his nature or 
his strivings; in spite of the castration he remains what he was, a 
being who is centered upon himself, who loves himself, who seeks 
and finds his own pleasure. Only now someone has come who helps 
him in this, who makes it possible for him to find part of his pleasure 
elsewhere than in his own body. The urge to seek self-gratification 
remains; the penis is not destroyed, it is still there; Adam is not 
changed, he is still subject, exactly as before, to the compulsion to 
secure pleasure for himself. That is a curious thing. 

How so? May it not be that the verdict of wise and foolish alike, 
that masturbation is a substitute for sexual intercourse, arising from 
the lack of an object, because the man’s desire finds no woman avail- 
able, and therefore takes refuge in what can be done by himself— 
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may not all this be mistaken? Consider the facts. The little child, 
the infant, is driven to masturbate. The growing child, at puberty, 
repeats the act, and—strange to say—the old man and the old woman 
take to it anew. And between childhood and old age there is a 
period when masturbation frequently vanishes and intercourse with 
someone else makes its appearance. Is it not rather that sexual 
intercourse is a substitute for masturbation? And is it really so, as 
the Bible puts it, that this intercourse is only a help? 

Yes, my best of friends, so it is. It is really true that masturba- 
tion goes quietly on, in spite of love and marriage, in close connection 
with love and marriage. It does not cease, it is always there and 
lasts till death. Consult your own memories, you will find the proof 
in many a day and many a night, in your love-play with your husband 
and in your own phantasy life. And when you have found it, your 
eyes will be opened to a thousand phenomena that show, clearly or 
obscurely, their connection with, indeed, their absolute dependence 
upon, onanism. And you will be cautious in future about calling this 
an unnatural vice, even if you cannot make yourself regard it as the 
creator of what is good. For to get to that point you must vanquish 
the hand of God, the mother’s hand, which once interrupted your own 
game of pleasure, must vanquish it within your own soul. And that 
is in no one’s power. 

Affectionately, 
PaATRIK TROLL. 


LETTER XII 


I really can’t understand what imp has possessed you, my dear! 
A little while since you wrote delightedly of your conviction that the 
castration ideas were more and more obvious in human affairs, and 
to-day you bring forward objections. But after all, why am I sur- 
prised? All men suppress these things into the depths of their 
souls; how much more, therefore, do you, who are, and always were, 
so proud? The thought of castration in itself imposes a heavier 
burden upon woman than upon man. With him there is always the 
compensating fact that he is still a man, wearing upon his body the 
scepter of manhood, of lordship, to counterbalance in some measure 
the weight of the castration complex. He has wishes and fears, but 
he sees with his own eyes that he still possesses the member for whose 
sake he suffers anxiety. But the maiden says, at the sight of her 
emptiness, “I am already castrated; my only hope is that the wound 
will heal, and this lordly organ grow out anew.”’ To renounce this 
hope, to come to terms with the feeling of one’s own inferiority, still 
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more, to convert this feeling, as you have done, into an honest recog- 
nition of one’s womanhood, with pride and love for one’s womanhood, 
demands fiercer struggles to effect successful repressions. Every- 
thing must be sunk deeper and thrust away, and the slightest agitation 
of the repressive mass causes revulsions of feeling which we men 
never know. That can be seen, and you yourself can feel it, at the 
time of the period. The monthly bleeding, the woman’s brand of 
Cain, stirs up the castration complex, brings the repressed poisons up 
out of the dregs of the unconscious, and in conjunction with many 
other things, clouds the serene naiveté of humankind. 

Is it not strange that Europeans immediately think of bleeding at 
the mention of the period? Even this interest in blood, narrow as 
it is, is linked up in our crude thinking only with dirt and smell, 
secret shame, pain and child-bearing. And yet there is a wealth of 
interest in the phenomenon of this rhythmic flow! 

For this is the essential characteristic: the intoxication, the ardor, 
the sexual passion of woman is greatly intensified during the days of 
bleeding, and, like the animals, who are by no means lower than man- 
kind, she attracts the man to herself in some way or other during this 
period; and intercourse during menstruation is most passionate and 
joyful, or rather, it would be so were it not banned by custom. As 
evidence that this is really so, there is the curious fact that three- 
fourths of all cases of rape take place during the period. In other 
words, a mysterious something in the menstruating woman throws 
the man into a madness in which he no longer fears to commit the 
crime. Eve tempts Adam; so it was, and is, and ever shall be. She 
must tempt him, because she is ardent in bleeding, because she her- 
self feels desire. Mothers teach their daughters that the period is 
there for the sake of the babies. That is a strange error, a fateful 
deception. For the attempt to refer all erotic phenomena to the 
instinct of reproduction is one of the greatest stupidities of our time. 
Every bough of apple blossom, every flower and every work of man 
is evidence against so narrow an interpretation of the purposes of 
Nature. Of the twenty thousand ova, capable of being fertilized, 
which are born with the girl-child, only a few hundred are left by 
the time she has reached puberty, and of these, to take a high figure, 
a dozen come to fruition; and of the many millions of the man’s 
spermatozoa, countless troops perish without even reaching a woman’s 
body. People babble a great deal of nonsense, and I may include 
myself in their number. 

Don’t you see the crazy associations, the tangled threads, that run 
from one complex to another? In the center of the love life one 
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finds blood and the delight in blood. In contemplating the life and 
thought of mankind what is man to do? Is one to laugh, to scorn, 
to scold? Perhaps it is better to remain aware of one’s own foolish- 
ness, to pray, with the publican, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
But I should like to say that it is untrue that cruelty is perverse. 
Every year Christendom celebrates Good Friday, the day of joy. 
Humanity created for itself a God who suffered, because it felt that 
pain was a way to heaven, because sorrow and bloody torment it 
esteems divine. Were your lips never made to bleed by kissing? 
Was your skin never reddened by the ardent sucking of the mouth? 
Did you never bite into an encircling arm, and did it not seem good 
to you to be bruised? And then you come to me with the foolish- 
ness that children should not be punished? Ah, most dear lady, but 
the child wants to be punished, he yearns for it, he pants for a beat- 
ing, as my father used to say. And he used a thousand tricks to 
attract punishment. The mother soothes the child on her arm with 
gentle pats, and the child smiles; she washes it and kisses it on its 
rosy little bottom, which only just now was so full of dirt, and as 
the last and greatest treat she gives the dancing babe a slap which 
sets it crowing with joy. 

Have you never quarrelled with your darling? Then reflect: 
What was your purpose and how did it all turn out? A prick from 
this one, an injurious word from the other, and then things got 
warmer, sharper, with scorn, anger, rage. What were you after, in 
wantonly getting your husband to take up arms? Did you desire 
what really happened, that he should clap on his hat, take up his stick, 
and bang the door to? Ah, no; he ought to have opened the door 
which led into the chamber of your body, let his little man enter, put 
on to it the hat of the mother’s womb, crowned it with the wreaths 
and coronets of your virginity. Nature gave him a stick that he 
might use it for you, beat you with it, and love you with cruelty. 
For in every language the sign of manhood is called the rod. Cruelty 
is indissolubly linked with love, and red blood is the deepest enchant- 
ment of red love. . 

Without the period there would be no love of woman, at least none 
that would justify the words that woman was created to be the help- 
mate of man. And that is the heart of the matter. For to your 
amazement and your uplifting you will find that much, if not every- 
thing, in human life arises out of love, and the fact that Eve was 
given to Adam, not for child-bearing but to be a helpmate, gives one 
the power to say a word at least in opposition to the clamor of the 
crowd who do not know their Bible. 
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Well, then, this is what appears to me to be the case. I take the 
woman’s period, and especially the bleeding, to be the means of 
attracting the man. And that view is supported by a trifling obser- 
vation that I have made from time to time. Many women who have 
been parted from their husbands for a long time start their period on 
the day they are united. They think the long separation may have 
perhaps brought about an estrangement, and to counteract this they 
prepare the magic love-philtre which shall bring the husband to their 
arms. 

You know I like turning things inside out, and I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in doing so here, but to be fair I will tell you of two other 
motives which prompt the Es to take this curious step, and which will 
meet with less opposition from you. If a woman is having her 
period, she cannot be pregnant. Through her bleeding the Es gives 
obvious and eloquent proof to the husband that his wife is faithful. 
“See,” she says, “if I now have a baby it must be from you, for I 
was menstruating when you came.” Now if I were naughty, and 
wanted to arouse the men folk—but anyhow, it is understood that 
these letters are for your eyes alone, so I can say my little wicked- 
ness to you without making mischief among the husbands. A strong 
emphasis upon innocence always gives rise to the suspicion that it 
conceals the consciousness of guilt. And, indeed, in cases of this 
kind which I have investigated I have discovered the disloyalty which 
had to be concealed by the red blood, though certainly not actual 
infidelity with another man. That I never remember to have met 
with, but only the thought of infidelity, the half-repressed sin, whose 
hidden mischief is all the greater because it falls short of action and 
stays clogged in the morasses of the soul. You would never believe 
what secret fun is to be derived from these matters. Life offers 
unique contrasts. It knows right well how to protest innocence and 
confess guilt in one and the same phrase. In exactly the same way 
does the second purpose of the Es, which I spoke of, play a double 
game. “Entice the man,” it says to the woman, “entice him with 
the blood of your love.” The woman listens to this voice, but irreso- 
lutely asks, “And if it fails?’ “Tush!” says the Es, with a laugh, 
“then you will have the best of excuses to offer your offended vanity, 
for how could a man wish to have contact with a woman who is 
unclean? ’’ In actual fact, why should he wish it, since it has been 
forbidden for thousands of years? If then the embrace is tempestu- 
ous, all is well, the more so because the prohibition of custom was 
defied, and if it is not, then that is because custom forbids. 

With such reassurances the Es plays busily and with success. Thus 
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it implants near the loving mouth which is yearning for kisses, a dis- 
figuring eczema; if in spite of that I am kissed, then indeed I shall 
be happy, but if the kiss is not forthcoming, then it is not because | 
am unloved but because of the revolting eczema. That is one of the 
reasons why the adolescent boy has pimples on his forehead, and the 
girl, going to a ball, finds on her bare shoulder or bosom little spots 
which succeed in attracting the eye to these parts; why the hand 
becomes cold and moist if it is stretched out to meet a lover; why 
the mouth which desires kisses has an evil smell; why a flux starts 
in the sexual parts; why women suddenly grow ugly and capricious, 
and men tactless and childishly embarrassed. And with that I come 
very close to the great riddle, why human custom—so far as I know, 
at all times and in every country—has forbidden sexual connection 
during the period, if it enhances the pleasure. 

This is now the third time that I have dealt with a prohibition in 
these letters: first against onanism, then against incest with the 
mother, and now against sexual relations during the period. Ii, 
therefore, strong barriers are raised against our mightiest instinct, 
self-love, against incest with the mother, and now against sexual con- 
nection itself, one may expect something big in the way of results. 
As a matter of fact, these three prohibitions have produced results 
the influence of which can scarcely be estimated. With your per- 
mission I will divert myself a little with these. 

First there is the oldest prohibition, that against onanism, which 
first affects the life of the individual. Pleasure, once enjoyed, longs 
after fresh pleasure, and since the way to self-pleasure is barred the 
instinct abandons itself even more fully to similar enjoyments which 
will be continued by the hand of another, by the mother’s hand in 
washing and bathing, in urinating, and in every other way which 
necessity and the all-covering sanctity of mother love makes possible 
and free. The erotic ties with the mother are strengthened through 
the prohibition of onanism, the passion for the mother is all the 
greater. And the stronger that is, the stronger also will be the 
resistance against this purely sexual, physical love, until finally it 
reaches its limit in the express command against incest with the 
mother. A new outlet is now sought, which leads by way of the 
symbolic resemblance, Mutter, Gebérmutter (mother, womb), to the 
impulse to have connection with some other woman. The right time 
for this connection is when the womb is ardent, during the period. 
But precisely at this time there breaks in between the wish and its 
fulfilment a ‘‘ No,” which has the force of law in the Hebraic civi- 
lization, as well as in many others. Obviously Nature (Gottnatur) 
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makes use of such prohibitions, which are framed in such or such 
a manner, as need arises. Our own age, for example, instead of for- 
bidding connection during the period, has chosen the form of exclud- 
ing, under legal penalties, from every sexual act except onanism, 
certain years, and those are the very years of puberty, when passion 
is hottest. Perhaps it would interest you to think out the conse- 
quences of such a prohibition. 

For one thing is clear: the prohibition can indeed repress the wish, 
can drive it out of its path, but it does not destroy it. It merely 
forces it to seek out other means of fulfilment. These it finds in a 
multitude of ways, in every activity of life that you can think of; in 
the invention of chimneys or of steamships, in the use of spade and 
plow, in poem and in reflection, in the love of God and of nature, 
in crime and heroism, in good deeds and in evil, in religion and in 
blasphemy, in the staining of the tablecloth and the breaking of the 
glass, in heartbeats, or in sweating, in hunger and thirst, in fatigue 
and in energy, in morphia or in temperance, in marital infidelity or 
in vows of chastity, in walking, standing, lying down, in pain and in 
joy, in happiness and discontent. And—now at last I am going to 
show that I am a physician—the repressed wish is to be seen in every 
sickness, whether it be organic or functional, whether it is called 
pneumonia or melancholia. But that is a long chapter, too long to 
follow up to-day. Still I will cast you just a tiny bait, at which 
I hope you will nibble. 

What arises from the wish of the man to have connection with a 
woman during her period? What excites him is the blood. The 
tendency to cruelty, which is with him from the beginning, now 
flares up. He invents weapons, devises operations, goes to war, 
builds slaughter houses to destroy hecatombs of oxen, climbs moun- 
tains, goes exploring over the sea, seeks the North Pole or secret 
Thibet, hunts, fishes, beats his children and thunders at his wife. 
And what comes from the woman’s wish? She fixes a bandage 
between her thighs, unconsciously commits onanism under the uni- 
versally approved excuse of cleanliness. And if she is dainty she 
will do this a day in advance to be on the safe side, and for the same 
reason wear it a day longer. And if that does not suit her, she will 
make the flow last longer or come on more frequently. The urge to 
self-love has freer sway, and through the desire of woman builds the 
foundations of our civilization, cleanliness, and from that, water 
supply, baths, and canalization, hygiene and soap, and then comes 
the value attached to purity of mind, nobility of soul, the inner 
harmony of aspiring humanity, while man as the blood worshipper 
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presses into the mysterious bowels of the earth and untiringly goes 
on working upon life. 

There are strange courses in life, some of which look like circles. 
Put in the last resort there remains to us mortals one thing alone— 
wonder ! 

Your affectionate, 
Patrik TROLL. 


LETTER XIII 


I am grateful to you, my dear, for eschewing technical expressions 
and definitions. One can get on without them and I shall at least be 
in no danger of bringing disgrace upon myself. For in strictest 
confidence I will confess to you that often I myself do not understand 
definitions, either my own or other people’s ! 

Instead of giving definitions, I will do as you wish and tell you 
something more about the influence of the prohibition of sexual 
connection during the period, and since fate has destined me to be 
a physician, it shall be something medical. During the last hundred 
years or so, since the very masculine symbol of the angel was con- 
verted into a feminine figure, it has been the fashion to credit woman 
with a noble soul, which is revealed in her horror of everything 
erotic, for this indeed is looked upon as dirty, and which treats in 
particular the woman’s “ unclean” time, the period, as a shameful 
secret. And this madness—for how else is one to describe a mode 
of thinking which disallows sensuality in women, as though nature 
were so stupid as to bestow upon that half of humanity which must 
bear the burden of pregnancy, less desire than upon the other half. 

This madness is carried so far that the textbooks you rate so 
highly speak in all seriousness of the existence of frigid women, 
publish statistics thereon, based on the hypocrisy forced on women 
by custom, and so drive them, learnedly ignorant as they are, deeper 
and deeper into deception and fraud. For, thinks that poor anxious 
creature whom we call a young lady, why should I not behave as if 
I really had nothing between my head and my feet, since my mother 
certainly desires it, my father regards it as self-evident, and my lover 
adores my purity? She plays her enforced role with skill; indeed, 
she really strives to live as if this behavior were natural to her, and 
she is only defeated by the madness of the fourth week. Then she 
needs a help, a ribbon, so to speak, to tie on her mask more firmly, 
and this help she finds in falling ill, first and foremost with pains in 
the os sacrum. The woman’s activity during intercourse consists in 
the moving backwards and forwards of the sacrum: pain in the bone 
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prevents this movement, and strengthens the prohibition of inter- 
course. 

You must not think, my dear, that by making these little observa- 
tions I imagine I am solving any problem whatsoever. I only want 
to make you understand what so often seems incomprehensible to 
you, why I am forever asking of my patients the purpose of their 
illness. I don’t know whether the illness has a purpose, and I don’t 
care, but such an inquiry has often proved its value by somehow 
stirring up the patient’s Es, and not seldom it has led to the disap- 
pearance of a symptom. The procedure is a little crude, suggestive 
of charlatanism, as you like, and I am quite aware that every spec- 
tacled wiseacre will sniff at it. But you have asked me about it and 
I give you my answer. 

Sometime or other in the course of the treatment I am accustomed 
to call my patient’s attention to the fact that from the human semen 
and ovum there is born, not a dog, nor a cat, but a human being, that 
there is some force within the germ which is able to fashion a nose, 
a finger, a brain, that accordingly this force, which carries out such 
marvelous processes, might well produce a headache or diarrhea or 
an inflamed throat, that indeed I do not consider it unreasonable to 
suppose that it can even manufacture pneumonia or gout or cancer. 
I dare to go so far with my patients as to maintain that the force 
really does such things, that according to its pleasure it makes people 
ill for specific ends, that according to its pleasure it selects for such 
ends the place, the time, and the nature of the illness. And with all 
this I never worry myself in the least as to whether I believe what I 
am saying or not; I simply say it. And then I ask the patient, Why 
have you a nose? To smell with, he replies. So I say, your Es has 
given you a cold in order that you shall not smell something or other. 
Find out what it is you are not to smell. And now and again the 
patient will actually find out some smell which he wants to escape, 
and you need not believe it, but I do—when he has found it, the cold 
disappears. 

I am of the opinion that the pains in the sacrum facilitate the 
woman’s resistance against her desire during the period. But it does 
not necessarily follow that this is the only purpose served by pains 
of this sort. You must remember that the whole mystery of Chris- 
tianity lies in this word Kreuz (cross), that the Kreuz-bone, os 
sacrum, holy bone, conceals the problem of the mother. Upon that 
and upon another question I do not wish to say more at this point, 
but would rather go on a little further. At times the pains in the 
sacrum are not sufficient; then are added, as a warning, cramps and 
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recurrent abdominal pains, and if these fall short of their purpose, 
the Es seizes upon headache, in order to deaden thought, migraine, 
indigestion, and vomiting. Here you are surrounded by strange 
symbols, for indigestion, vomiting, the sensation of a bursting head, 
are all birth-images in the form of sickness. 

You understand that where everything is so complicated it is impos- 
sible to give clear explanations. But one thing I am able to say: 
the more severe the inner conflict, so much the more severe are 
people’s illnesses, which indeed symbolically represent the conflict ; 
and vice versa, the more serious the disease, so much the greater 
must be the desire and the resistance to that desire. This holds for 
all sicknesses, not only for those of the period. If a slighter degree 
of ill health does not suffice to solve or to suppress the conflict, the 
Es has recourse to more serious forms, to fever, which keeps the 
man indoors, to pneumonia or a broken leg, which fling him into bed, 
so that the circumstances are narrowed that might heighten his desire, 
te fainting, which excludes every impression, to chronic disease, 
paralysis, cancer and consumption which slowly bury the conflict, and 
finally to death. For he alone will die who wishes to die, to whom 
life is intolerable. 

May I repeat what I am saying? Illness has a purpose; it has to 
resolve the conflict, to repress it, or to prevent what is already 
repressed from entering consciousness; it has to punish a sin against 
a commandment, and in doing that it goes so far that one can draw 
conclusions as to the time, the place, and the nature of the sin that 
is to be punished, by considering the time, the place, and the nature 
of the illness. Whoever breaks an arm has either sinned or wished 
to commit a sin with that arm, perhaps murder, perhaps theft or 
masturbation; whoever grows blind, desires no more to see, has 
sinned with his eyes or wishes to sin with them ; whoever gets hoarse 
has a secret and dares not tell it aloud. But the sickness is also a 
symbol, a representation of something going on within, a drama 
staged by the Es, by means of which it announces what it could not 
say with the tongue. In other words, sickness, every sickness, 
whether it be called organic or “ nervous,” and death, too, are just 
as purposeful as playing the piano, striking a match, or crossing one’s 
legs. They area declaration from the Es, clearer, more effective than 
speech could be, yes, more than the whole of the conscious life can 
give. Tat vam ast. 

And how strangely the Es amuses itself! Just now I mentioned 
consumption (Schwindsucht), the pining to die away (Sucht zum. 
Schwinden). The desire must die away, then, the desire for the in 
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and out, the up and down of erotic love, which is symbolized in 
breathing. And with the desire the lungs die away, the representa- 
tives of symbolic conception and birth; the body dies away, the 
phallus symbol, it must die away, because desire increases during the 
illness, because the guilt of the ever-repeated symbolic dissipation of 
semen in the sputum is continually growing greater, because the long- 
ing for death is forever being renewed by the suppression of these 
symbols as they strive to reach the conscious level, because the Es 
' allows pulmonary disease to bring beauty to the eyes and cheek, 
alluring poisons! And the cruel, murderous play of the Es is all 
the madder because it is founded on error, for Sucht (disease, pas- 
sion) has nothing to do with siechsucht (longing), but is derived from 
siech (sick). But the Es appears to know nothing of etymology; it 
attends to the sounds of words, like the unlearned Greek, and makes 
use of their sounds to bring about disease, and to increase it. 

It would not be at all a bad thing if the élite of the medical world 
would be a little less clever, and would adopt a more primitive method 
of thinking, and reason more as children do. Perhaps something 
better would come of that than of the building of sanatoria and 
public clinics. 

Am I right in thinking you could bear to hear a few emphatic 
words about cancer, too? With the help of our assiduous obedience 
to the dictates of anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, and statistics we 
have gradually made such progress that no one knows any longer 
what is to be called cancer and what is not. The consequence is that 
the word cancer, like the word syphilis, is spoken and is printed a 
hundred times a day, for what do men love to hear better than ghost 
stories? And since one can no longer believe in ghosts, these two 
names, still indefinable in spite or by reason of so much scientific 
knowledge, which call up so much that is grotesque and horrible in 
their associations, provide a good substitute for grizzly specters. 
Now there is a phenomenon in the life of the Es, anxiety, to wit, 
which, because it arises in times preceding memory, takes possession 
of these two words in order to play tricks on the lofty intellect and to 
provide it with an explanation of the appearance of anxiety. If you 
count in masturbation anxiety you have a great mass of associated 
anxiety, and anxiety is half of life. But I wanted to tell you some- 
thing of my cancer lore, and I see that anger has lured me from my 
path. Pay a call upon your friend next door, and bring the conver- 
sation round to the subject of cancer; she will jump at it, for she has 
the dread of cancer like every other woman, and then ask her what 
comes to her mind at the sound of the word krebs (cancer and crab). 
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She will tell you at once, “ The crab walks backwards,” and after 
some delay, “It has shears.” And if you have torn at the veil of 
scientific mystery as impudently as I, you will conclude from that 
that the superficial complex which feeds the dread of cancer has 
something to do with a backward movement, and deeper down is 
something connected with the idea of cutting. That is quite easy to 
explain since a patient who has cancer goes backward in strength and 
courage, and the doctor cuts if he sees the illness “ at an early stage.” 
But if you go further into the question you will find that the back- 
ward movement stands in an enforced relationship to childish obser- 
vations, which, after undergoing early repression, have been operating 
ever since. The little angel of a girl-child is certainly not innocent, 
as people like to suppose, certainly not pure, as superior people main- 
tain, any more than is the dove which is displayed to us as the symbol 
of innocence and purity, though the Greeks made it the companion of 
the goddess of love; this little angel sees the curious movements of 
hound and bitch, of cock and hen, and since she is not stupid and 
guesses from the foolish behavior of mother and teacher that she is 
standing before the secret of sex-love, she makes a mental comparison 
between this and that other, to her far more important, secret of the 
parental bedroom. 

Just as the little animals are doing here, she thinks, so papa and 
mama also are doing at those times when “I feel the bed rocking so 
strangely and hear them playing ‘ Puff-puff, like the railway trains.” 
In other words, the child comes to the idea that intercourse takes 
place from behind, and buries this idea in the depths of her mind 
until one day it rises again in the form of anxiety by the path of 
association via “ backwards” and “crab.” But the shears—I need 
hardly say—lead directly and indirectly to the great anxiety problem 
of castration, of the transformation of the woman supposed to be 
originally a man, into a female woman, through the cutting off of the 
penis, which leaves between the legs a hole which bleeds from time 
to time. This idea itself is supported by experience, one of the 
first experiences of life, the cutting of the umbilical cord. 

Of all the theories put forward in connection with cancer, only one 
has in my opinion survived the passage of time, namely, that cancer 
leads through definite stages to death. I mean by that that what is 
not fatal is not cancer. From that you may conclude that I hold out 
no hope of a new method of curing cancer. But in all the many 
cases of so-called cancer it is worth just once questioning the Es of 
the patient. se Ever yours, 


PATRIK TROLL. 
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LETTER XIV 


My dear, you have understood aright: the life of man is governed 
by the Oedipus complex. But I don’t quite know in what way I am 
to fulfil your desire to hear more about it. The legend itself, how 
Oedipus, the guiltily innocent, slays his father and begets unhallowed 
children by incestuous intercourse with his mother, you know already, 
or you will easily find it in any book of legends. That its content— 
the passionate desire of the son for the mother, and his murderous 
hatred against the father—is typical, and is valid for all men of all 
times, and that in this story a deep secret of man’s being is half dis- 
closed, I have already told you. And its application to your own 
life, to mine, or to anybody’s else, you must make for yourself. At 
most I can tell you a few tales, from which you can pick out a little 
for yourself. But you must not lose patience; the life of the uncon- 
scious is hard to decipher and you know I make nothing of a few 
mistakes. 

More than twenty years ago—I was then still a young doctor, with 
a foolhardy confidence in my own powers—a boy was brought to me 
suffering from a curious skin complaint called scleroderma. The 
wide extent of the trouble, which spread over the greater part of his 
abdomen, breast, arms and legs, had led the authorities to give up 
his case as hopeless. I boldly undertook to treat him in accordance 
with the principles I had learned from Schweninger, and as the sick- 
ness came to an end after perhaps a year, I felt no presumption in 
posing as a god, and ascribing to my own—yes, my own—hard work 
the recovery, or what is called a recovery, for we doctors are very 
eptimistic on that point when estimating our own results. At the 
end there remained much to be desired, as, for instance, the scars 
which the process of healing left behind, the size of which you can 
scarcely imagine, elbow joints so contracted that the arms could not 
be fully outstretched and a leg that was, and that remained, as thin 
asa lath. The excessive irritability of the heart, too, which showed 
in the occasional racing speed of its beats and in anxiety states, 
together with an almost continuous headache and a whole series of 
neurotic symptoms could not be gotten rid of. Still, the boy lived, 
passed through the Gymnasium, was for some years an army officer, 
and then changed to one of the learned professions. From time to 
time he returned to me for a few week’s freshening. Between whiles 
he was treated by one doctor or another for the many troubles he 
had, and finally he stayed under the charge of a well known Berlin 
physician, whose name you and I both respect. For some years I 
heard no more of him, then came the war, and a few months later 
he came again to me. 
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This time the illness took a curious form. Shortly after the out- 
break of war Herr D., as we will call him, had been taken ill with 
severe rigors, and a temperature as high as 104° F. This had lasted 
some time without the doctor being able to discover the cause. At 
last the case seemed to declare itself. The temperature sank in the 
morning below 97° F., to rise again at night to 102°-104° F. The 
blood was examined for malaria, once, twice, a dozen, twenty times 
over, to no purpose, and even quinine and arsenic which were given 
as a precautionary measure proved ineffectual. In the meantime 
e test for tuberculosis produced no result, and an old diagnosis of 
syphilis was revived on account of which some years before he had 
received “antiluetic treatment” (how fine that sounds!). The 
famous Wassermann test—you know what that is—gave doubtful 
results and in the end everybody was just as wise as before. Sud- 
denly the fever disappeared, the completely prostrated body began 
to recover, his uniforms were put ready for use, and all seemed 
well. Herr D. went out again, made a formal request to his ministry, 
which had declared him “indispensable,” to be allowed to go as a 
volunteer to the front. He received permission, and on the same day 
was taken ill with fever and throat pains. The doctors who were 
summoned examined his mouth and found sores on the tonsils, and 
palate. But since the fever disappeared and the sores increased, a 
suspicious breaking-out appeared, and some of the glands were so 
obliging as to be swollen, they pronounced it a recurrence of the 
earlier attack of alleged syphilis, for which I cannot blame them. 
The Wassermann test was certainly negative, it remained so, but— 
in. short, mercury and salvarsan were given. The result was terribly 
disappointing. Instead of his improving, the mysterious fever 
returned, sometimes accompanied by complete loss of consciousness, 
the patient got weaker and weaker, and finally with the last rem- 
nants of his strength he was brought to me. 

At that time I was not so certain as I am now of the dependence 
of organic disease upon the Es, and moreover, misled by some wicked- 
ness in my unconscious, I thought that if I were to change my method 
of treatment I should forfeit the confidence of a patient whom I 
had treated for fifteen years by another method. In brief, I gave 
him the treatment which he was accustomed to have from me, very 
hot baths locally, massage, careful diet, and so forth. This did not 
exclude my attempt to influence his mind, only the attempt was made 
in the old way, to help the patient by authoritative suggestion. First 
I declared with complete conviction and sufficient emphasis to allow 
of no opposition, that there could be no question of syphilis; and 
then I showed him that his illness had some connection with his wish 
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to go to the front. He resisted this suggestion for a time, but finally 
conceded that it might possibly be so, and told me a few details of 
the past which confirmed my view. 

The case seemed to go on well. Herr D.’s strength returned, he 
began to take walks in the country round about, and spoke again 
of announcing his readiness to take military service. This was a 
serious business for him; he came of an old military family and had 
thrown himself into his duties as an officer with zest. One day the 
fever returned again in its old fashion with a low morning tempera- 
ture and a steep evening rise, and at the same time there appeared 
again the remarkable symptoms which suggested syphilis. There 
came a sore on one elbow-joint; then, when this was healed, one 
below the thigh, and finally another on the penis. In between there 
appeared an eruption resembling  roseola; in short all sorts of things 
happened which made me waver as to whether it were syphilis or 
not. The Wassermann tests carried out at the university clinic gave 
varying results; sometimes the verdict was definitely negative, some- 
times it was uncertain. Thus three months went by. Suddenly, and 
without my being able to discover any sort of reason, the whole ill- 
ness cleared up. Herr D. began to flourish. He gained in strength 
and weight every day, and all was well. I gave him the prescribed 
injections against smallpox, cholera and typhus, and he put his 
knapsack on his back and took leave of me, intending to report to 
the local command immediately after a three-days’ walking tour 
in the Black Forest. On the third day of his tour the fever broke 
out again and he came back to me for some days, but then went on 
to Berlin to see what could be done there for his health by another 
medical adviser. 

In the summer of 1916, nearly sixteen months afterward, he 
returned. He had been treated for a long time in Berlin, had then 
been sent to Aix to try the waters, to Sylt, in the hills, to Nerndorf, 
and finally had been dangerously ill for weeks and months in Berlin. 
His condition was as before, frequent attacks of raging fever, sores, 
fainting fits, heart trouble, and soon. I was surprised to find that 
his old illness of scleroderma had broken out again in certain parts, 
and that the neurotic symptoms had increased. 

In the meantime I myself had changed very much. During my 
stay at the war hospital I had often seen the results of the psycho- 
analytic treatment of the wounded and of the men with organic 
diseases ; my private practice had given mea good deal of experience; 
I had elaborated a special technique of my own; in short, I took on 
the treatment of Herr D. with the firm determination not to bother 
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myself about a diagnosis or about physiological or medical therapy 
but to analyze him. Success followed; one symptom after another 
disappeared, and after six months Herr D. went to the front as an 
infantry officer, to fall on the field of battle two months later. 
Whether his cure would have been permanent I cannot decide, for 
death has intervened. So far as my present knowledge goes, I think 
that the time allowed for treatment was too short, and that the patient 
would probably have relapsed if he had survived. I am, however, 
convinced that a permanent cure was possible in his case. The 
matter is really unimportant. I tell you these histories not because 
of their results, but to give you an idea of the workings of the 
Oedipus complex. 

Concerning the treatment I will only say that it was far from easy. 
Fresh resistances on the part of the patient were always coming 
up. My Christian name would be connected with that of a false 
Irishman. Sometimes they took my rubber shoes or my carelessly 
knotted tie as an excuse. The cravat, for Herr D. was a long, 
flabby testicle, such as he had once seen on his old father; the 
rubber shoes revived old childish vexations. Then again he would 
entrench himself behind my second name, George, which reminded 
bim of a fictitious character in “ Robert the Cabin Boy,” of a seducer 
and thief ; with that emerged a whole crowd of Georges, all of them 
blackguards, until at length one special criminal came into view in 
the shape of a man who without allowing any explanation, had 
boxed D.’s ears while he was at the gymnasium. We took longest 
over getting the significance of one of my habitual phrases at that 
time; now and again I would use the words, “ To be frank,” or even, 
“T must confess frankly to you.” D. concluded from that, that I 
was lying, which was not at all stupid of him. 

The resistance of the patient to the doctor is the objective of every 
treatment. The Es from the beginning certainly does not wish to 
become healthy, however much the illness afflicts the patient. On the 
contrary, the very existence of the disease proves, in the face of 
all the assurances, complaints and endeavors of the conscious man, 
that this man wishes to be ill. This is important, dear. A sick man 
wishes to be sick, and he struggles against the healing, much as a 
spoiled little girl, who in her heart would like to go to the ball, will 
nevertheless do everything she can to put obstacles in the way of 
going. It is always worth while to look carefully at the objections 
put forward by such resistances against the doctor; they expose 
many things in the patient himself. So it was in D. The flabby 
testicles and the rubber shoes of the weakling excited opposition in 
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him, because he himself had a very strong sense of impotence. The 
lie, as he understood it, in “ Patrik”? and “to be frank,” he abomi- 
nated like all honorable people, but like all honorable people he 
deceived himself, and therefore others, without ceasing. He was 
so irritated by my Christian name because he hated his own name, 
Henry. He got his intimate friends to call him Harry instead, 
because one of his heroic ancestors had borne this name. And in 
that he felt the lie, for some vague feeling from the Es warned him 
that he was no hero, that his disease was the creation of. his fear- 
ridden Unconscious. ‘George’ finally was intolerable to him, 
because, like the thief in “ Robert the Cabin Boy,” this memory 
emerged during severe illness and fever—he had once stolen two 
medals from his father. But ‘‘ medal” led him to the word “ medal- 
lion.” His father wore a medallion with the portrait of his mother, 
and this medallion was really the object of his theft. He wanted 
tc steal his mother away from his father. Oedipus! 

Still another curious thing remains to be mentioned. D. carried 
about with him a lot of far-reaching complexes, which were all, in 
the last analysis, connected with the Oedipus complex and the idea 
of impotence. If, during the treatment, the Oedipus complex was 
touched in a sensitive spot, the fever returned. If one came too 
close to the impotency idea, then the syphilitic symptoms reappeared. 
For that D. gave me the following explanation: “In the course of 
time I have become quite indifferent to my mother. I am ashamed 
of that and, whenever I am compelled to think of her, I try once 
again to rekindle the old flame. And because my mind fails me in 
that, the fever starts in my body. To my father, who was old, in 
my opinion too old, when I was born, I ascribe all the blame of my 
impotence. And because I cannot punish him personally, since he. 
is long dead, I punish him in his image, in the begetter, in that which 
begets, in my own sex-organ. This has the advantage that at the 
same time I punish myself for my lie; for not my father, but I myself 
am to blame for my impotence. And finally, a syphilitic ought to be 
impotent; it is well for him and for women.” You see, D. had 
something of the Troll in him; that made me like him. 

And now the Oedipus complex. In the foreground stands the 
passion for the mother. I omit a mass of detail: I gave you, as an 
example, the theft of the medal, which signified the symbolic theft 
of the mother. Instead of small clues I will pick out some which 
will show you the deeper workings of the Es. First, there is D.’s 
persistent susceptibility which from time to time degenerated into 
severe and tedious illnesses. The sick man needs nursing, he forces 
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matters so that he gets nursed. Every illness is a repetition of the 
infantile situation and arises from the longing for the mother. Every 
sick man is a child and everyone who takes care of the sick man 
becomes for him the mother. The susceptibility, the frequency and 
the duration of the illnesses, are a proof of the extent to which the 
man is still bound to the mother-imago. You can go further in your 
conclusions without much danger. If anyone gets ill, it is probable 
that in some way or other, in close proximity to the time of the out- 
break of his illness, he was forcibly reminded of the mother-imago, 
of the imago of his earliest weeks of infancy. Yes, I am not afraid 
to use the word “always” in this connection. It is always so. And 
there is scarcely a stronger proof to be found of anyone’s passion 
for the mother, of his subjection to the Oedipus complex, than 
lasting delicacy. 

This passion, in D.’s case, brought about yet another result which 
is often to be noticed. The master, the possessor of the mother, is 
the father. Does the son wish to be the master, the possessor, the 
lover of his mother? Then must he become like his father. That 
happened with D. Originally—I have seen portraits of him as a 
child—there wasn’t a trace of resemblance to his father, and, accord- 
ing to the mother, they had nothing in common in their natures. 
In the twenty years during which I knew my patient, I was able 
to observe from year to year, in gestures, bearing, habits, in face 
and stature, in thought and in character, how a gradual approach 
was made to the father. Not that the Es changed, but on top of it, 
so that the real essential man only now and again appeared, there 
was built up a superficial Es, if you like to call it so, and this new 
Es—that is what proves my case—disappeared during the process 
of cure. The true D. reappeared. D. showed his growing resem- 
blance to his father most clearly in his premature aging. Already, 
when thirty years old, his hair was perfectly white. I have seen 
several cases where the hair turned gray in imitation of the father, 
and even where it changed back again later. How it would have 
been with D., I do not know. He died too early. 

A third sign of his devotion to his mother-imago was his impotence. 
The first question to be asked of any man lacking virility is always, 
how does he stand in regard to his mother? D. had the character- 
istic form of impotence, as described by Freud: he classified women 
as ladies and prostitutes. With the lady, that is with the mother, 
he was impotent; with the prostitute he was able to have connection. 
But his mother’s image worked mightily in him, and so his Es, to 
protect him absolutely from every sort of incest, even from that in 
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the person of the harlot, invented the syphilitic infection. That 
anyone, under the pressure of the Oedipus complex, can become 
infected by any woman whatever, I have often seen. But that this 
infection should be invented by the Es, and dramatically acted for 
years with the symptoms of syphilis or gonorrhoea, seems to be 
rare. Up till now I have seen only two definite instances, in D., and 
in a woman. 

Further, the beginning of the illness—the early symptoms are 
always worth observing for they reveal a great deal concerning the 
designs of the Es—was the scleroderma in the left leg, which then 
went on to the right arm. What is going on in the left leg tells me 
in its own foolish speech that which I have interpreted for myself, 
“This man wants to go the wrong way, the wicked left way, but 
his Es prevents him from doing so.” If the right arm gets ill in 
any way, then it signifies, “ This right arm wants to do something 
at which the Es takes offense, and therefore has been lamed in its 
action.”” Shortly before the onset of the trouble in the leg there 
occurred a significant event. D.’s mother became pregnant. He was 
fifteen years old at that time, but says he noticed nothing of her 
condition; that is a sure sign that deep disturbances of his being 
were forcing him to repress. This struggle to repress came in the 
middle of the boy’s adolescence and so was mixed up with a second 
conflict of repression connected with sex. For, just as D. maintained 
that he was absolutely astonished at the birth of his little brother, 
so did he also assert that at that time he had no knowledge whatever 
of sexual connection. Both things are impossible. The second 
because at that very time the boy was keeping pet rabbits, and for 
hours at a time would watch the sex-play of these animals; and the 
first because he himself very soon found out that already, during the 
period of pregnancy, he had the murderous thoughts of which he 
immediately began to tell me. From the idea of getting rid of this 
late arrival, was derived in part the attack of scleroderma on his 
right arm. The idea of killing off people who are a nuisance accom- 
panies us all through our lives, and in disagreeable circumstances the 
wish to kill and the horror of killing grow so powerful that the 
Es resolves to lame the human instrument of murder, the right arm. 
I think I have already told you why these murder-thoughts are so 
general, but for your use and profit I will say it again. The child 
makes acquaintance with the idea of death through its play. It shoots 
and stabs a grown-up, who falls down and shams dead, only to wake 
up again very soon. Is it not strange, that the Es knows how to 
represent our hardest problem in a frivolous form, as a joke, to the 
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child-mind; that it understands how to make a game of dying, to 
the child? And is it any wonder that he stores away in his mind 
this pleasant idea of death with a speedy reawakening, which he 
has learned through the happy experiences of his childhood, and 
that he keeps it ready for convenient use later on? In fine, the illness 
of leg and arm arose from sexual conflict in the sphere of mother- 
child erotism. 

I come now to the strange feature of this strange illness, to the 
way in which the syphilis idea sprang out of the mother-complex, 
and by reason of this origin grew so powerful that it was able to 
produce fresh symptoms over and over again, and to produce them 
in such a manner as to deceive all the physicians, including myself, 
who treated the case. I asked D. whether he then knew who it was 
who had infected him. “I don’t even know whether I was infected,” 
he said, “I suppose I was.” “And why do you suppose so?” 
“ Because I once had connection with a girl who wore a veil.” When 
he saw the doubt in my face, he added “All street prostitutes who 
wear a veil, are syphilitic.” That was a new idea to me, but, as 
I considered it reasonable, I inquired further. “Then you think it 
was this girl who infected you?” “ Yes,” he said, then immediately 
added, “ But I don’t know, I absolutely don’t know whether I was 
infected. Certainly not after that, for' 1 never again had connection 
with a woman. The morning afterward I was frightened and went 
to a doctor to be examined. He sent me away, telling me to come 
back again in a few days. I did so, and was again asked to come 
back, and so it went on for some time, until one day he told me, 
half laughing and half angry, that I was quite sound, and there 
was no question of syphilis. Since then I have been examined by 
numbers of doctors. Not one has found anything.” “ But,” said I, 
“before your wartime sickness began, you had had antiluetic treat- 
ment?” “Yes, at my own request. I thought that my headaches, 
my sore leg, my arm, everything must have come from syphilis. I 
had read everything that was written about scleroderma, and some 
people connect it with syphilis.” “ But you were only fifteen when 
that started.” ‘‘ With hereditary syphilis,” he broke in, “ I have never 
really seriously believed in the infection, but I thought my father 
was syphilitic.’ He was silent for a time, and then said, “If I 
remember rightly, the girl I spoke to you about didn’t wear a veil 
at all. On the contrary, I know for certain that she had not the 
tiniest spot on the whole of her body. I stripped her naked, had 
the electric light burning all night, looked at her naked before the 
mirror, read her conduct-book; in short it is quite impossible for 
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her to have been diseased. The fact is, I had a horrible dread of 
being an hereditary syphilitic. It was. on that account I went to 
the doctor, and I told him the lying tale about the girl being veiled, 
because I did not want to reveal my suspicion about my father, and 
I have since then repeated it so often that finally I have come to 
believe it myself. But now, with all this analysis, I know definitely 
that I never thought the girl was syphilitic, and that she didn’t 
wear a veil.” 

All of this seemed to me just as strange as it does to you, no 
doubt. I wanted and I hoped to get light upon it, so I asked Herr D. 
what he associated with the word “veil.” Instead of one answer, 
he immediately gave me two: “The widow’s veil, and the Raphael 
Madonna with the veil.’”’ From these two associations there issued 
a long train of others which took up weeks of our time, but of these 
I will give you only a short summary. 

The widow’s veil led at once to the death of the father, and the 
mother’s mourning. From this it presently became clear that in the 
course of his struggles for the repression of the incest-wish, D. had 
identified his mother with the prostitute, that he had fictitiously 
assigned to her the black veil and had made her a syphilitic in his 
fantasy, because his unconscious believed that in this way it would 
be easier to bring the incest-wish to an end. The mother must and 
should be excluded from his erotic life; whoever has syphilis must 
be outside man’s desire; therefore the mother must be made syphilitic. 
But that did not succeed—we shall soon see why—and so a proxy had 
to be found. This was managed with the help of the veil associa- 
tion, and in order to strengthen the barrier the idea was elaborated 
that the father had been syphilitic. 

That the patient did not believe in the idea of the mother’s syphilis 
will readily be understood, but Herr D. linked up with that another 
idea, which showed itself in the association of the Madonna with 
the veil. In this way D. made his mother unapproachable, immacu- 
late, thus completely shutting out his father, and this had the further 
advantage that he could thereby regard himself as of divine origin, 
born of a virgin. The unconscious makes use of dreadful devices. 
In order to repress the incest-wish, he deified his mother and, in the 
same breath, degraded her to the position of a syphilitic prostitute. 

You have here, if you like to accept it, the confirmation of what 
I have so often tried to get you to believe, that we all arrogate a 
divine origin for ourselves, that for us the father is really God the 
Father, and the mother, the Mother of God. It cannot be otherwise ; 
mankind is made that way, once and for all. We must at times 
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believe that, and if to-day the whole Catholic faith disappeared, 
together with the Virgin Mary and the Christ Child, and not a single 
memory of them anywhere remained, to-morrow a new myth would 
be there, with the same conjunction of God, and Man, and the same 
birth of the Son of God. Religions are the creation of the Es, and 
the child can neither tolerate the thought of the love embraces of 
father and mother, nor is it able to renounce, in the struggle against 
the incest-wish, the weapon it finds in the canonization of the mother. 
Nor, finally, can it abstain from the thought of being like God, since, 
as Ferenczi has shown us, it learned in the mother’s womb to feel 
itself omnipotent. 

Religions are creations of the Es. Look upon the cross, with its 
outspread arms, and you will agree with me. The Son of God hangs 
and dies upon it. The Kreuz (cross, os sacrum) is the mother and 
upon the mother we all of us must die. Oedipus! Oedipus! But 
notice, too, if the cross is the mother, then the nails which fasten 
the son to her, enter also into her flesh; she feels the same pain, the 
same sorrow as he, and with her strong maternal arms she carries 
his suffering and his death, she shares them with him. Mother and 
Son, in them is concentrated all the sorrow of the world, all its tears 
and lamentations. And the thanks the mother reaps is that harsh 
retort, “ Woman, what have I to do with thee?” That is human 
destiny, and she is no true mother who is angry because her son 
waves her away. It has to be. 

A still deeper conflict, common to all human beings, which through 
one of its roots draws sustenance from the Oedipus complex, is to 
be found in the story of D.’s illness, namely, the problem of homo- 
sexuality. When he was drunk, he told me, he would wander 
through the streets of Berlin in order to seek out pederasts, and 
whoever he might be, and wherever he might find him, he would 
beat him half-dead. That was one statement. In vino veritas: it 
can only be understood when taken in conjunction with the second, 
which followed several weeks later. I found the patient one day in 
a high fever, and he told me that the previous evening he had been 
walking through the wood when the idea suddenly struck him that 
he would be knocked over by marauders who, having bound him, 
would abuse him through the anus, and would then leave him with 
his naked, violated bottom, bound to a tree. This fantasy, he said, 
came frequently to him, and was always followed by fever. Anxiety 
is a wish, of that there is no doubt. The hatred with which D. in 
his drunkenness pursued the pederasts, was suppressed homosex- 
uality; the fear fantasy is the same, and the extent of the fever 
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measures the fierceness of the homosexual wish. I shall return 
another time to the question of homosexuality. At this moment I 
want to say only one thing, that among the different causes that 
may lead to homosexuality there is one which should never be over- 
looked, namely, the repression of the longing for incest with the 
mother. Man fights a hard battle to free himself from the mother’s 
erotism, and one cannot wonder if in this struggle all conscious 
inclinations toward the female sex are at the same time forced into 
repression, so that finally, in a case here and there, all sexual con- 
nection with women is thenceforth barred. In Herr D., who had the 
dread of falling a prey to homosexual violence, still another cause 
of homosexual love was clearly revealed in his affection for his 
father, which he had repressed. For only from that cause could 
this anxiety have sprung, that D. at any time had the ardent wish 
to be a woman, to be his father’s wife. Remember, my dear, the 
origin of perverse lusts, and you will judge them less severely. 

With this, I come to the other aspect of the Oedipus complex, 
D.’s position in regard to his father. I must first of all call attention 
to something that is characteristic of many people. D. was firmly 
convinced that for him no one was more lofty, no one more honored, 
no one more loved, than his father, while he blamed his mother for 
anything and everything, and could no longer endure to be more than 
a few hours in her company. Truly, his father was dead while his 
mother still lived, and it is convenient to deify the dead. Be that 
as it may, D. believed that he loved his father with all his heart, and 
had repressed his hatred for his father all his life. It is not to be 
denied that in very truth he had an ardent love for his father, his 
homosexual complex and his growing likeness to his father show 
that too clearly. But just as fiercely did he hate him, and more 
important than anything else at the outbreak of his illness was this 
active conflict between affection and repulsion. 

From the memories of that time, which were released from repres- 
sion during the analysis, I will pick out two. During his mother’s 
‘pregnancy previously referred to, D. had been in the habit of lying 
in wait for hours at a time, near the outlet of a drain, in order to 
shoot the rats as they emerged. Boyish sport, you say. Certainly, 
but why do boys so much enjoy shooting and why did D. shoot 
rats coming out of a drain? Shooting, I-need scarcely say, is the 
predominant sexual urge of puberty, which finds vent in symbolic 
action. But the rat at which D. shoots is the sex organ of his father 
whom he punishes with death in the moment that he emerges from 
the drain, the mother’s body. No, that is not my interpretation. 
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It comes from D. I merely concur. And with the second of D.’s 
suggestion, also I agree. According to this, the drain is once more 
the mother’s vagina, but the rat is the child she is expecting. Next 
to the wish to castrate the father—for that is the meaning of the 
slaughter of the rats—is shown the wish to murder the coming child, 
both ideas being converted: into symbolic form by the force of 
repression. And into the midst of these subterranean struggles, 
severe, but only vaguely realized, steps fate, and lets the new born 
brother die after a few weeks. Now the guilt-feeling, the gloomy 
companion of mankind, has an object, fratricide. You cannot imagine, 
my dear, how useful it is for the repressive forces to discover such 
a serious crime. Everything can be hidden behind that and, as a 
matter of fact, everything does get hidden behind it. D. had made 
valiant use of this absurd story of a brother’s murder as an aid to 
self-deception. And because it is in man’s nature to punish another 
for his own guilt, from the time his brother died D. shot no more 
at rats, but at cats, symbols of his mother. The Es chooses 
strange paths. 

D. had not been able to completely cover up the castration wish 
against his father by the idea of his brother’s murder, as a secret 
memory shows. I told you that he kept tame rabbits during the 
time this conflict was going on. Among these animals was a snow- 
white buck, with which D. performed a strange drama. All the 
other buck rabbits he allowed to mate with the does, and enjoyed 
watching them; only the white rabbit was not allowed to mate. lf 
he did so, D. seized him by the ears, trussed him up, hung him from 
a beam and beat him with a riding whip till his arm was tired. It 
was the right arm, the arm that first got bad, and it got bad just 
at this time. This memory came out after the very greatest resist- 
ance. Over and over again the patient evaded it and brought on a 
variety of severe organic symptoms. One of these was particularly 
significant; the sclerodermic patches on the right elbow grew worse. 
From the day on which this memory came up from the unconscious, 
these got well again and healed so completely that the patient from 
now on was able to bend and stretch his elbow-joint to its full extent, 
a thing he had not been able to do for twenty years in spite of all 
the treatment. And he did it without pain. 

The most important thing of all I had nearly forgotten. The 
white-haired rabbit which was kept from sexual pleasure and was 
whipped if he were incontinent, represented his father. Had you 
guessed that already? 


Are you tired? Patience—a few more lines and the sketch is 
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finished. Still another characteristic may be attributed to the hatred 
of the father, one of which you have already heard from Freud, and 
D.’s story has much in common with Freud’s story of the rat-man. 
D. was a religious man, one might almost call him a literal believer, 
but he concerned himself more with God the Father than with God 
the Son, and prayed daily in his own fashion to the divinity he had 
himself created out of the father-imago. But in the midst of his 
praying there broke forth words of abuse, curses, horrible blas- 
phemies. His hatred against his father burst its bonds. You must 
look that up in Freud. I can add nothing new to what he has said, 
and should only spoil the old by any would-be wise word of my own. 

There is something else I must add to the rabbit story. D. had 
given the white rabbit the name Hans (Harry); as you know, that 
is the name by which he himself wished to be called. If he was strik- 
ing the father in the person of the white-haired animal he was striking 
himself at the same time, or rather his generator, his Hans, the Hans 
he had hanging below his body. Or did you not know that the name 
Hans is so popular with young and old alike, because it rhymes with 
Schwanz (tail), and because Hans is connected with “ Johannes der 
Taufer ” (John the Baptist), who signifies pretty clearly in baptism 
and execution, the male member? I do not know if it is true, but 
an Englishman told me that in his country the member is referred 
to as John the Baptist, and the French have a similar custom. But 
that does not affect my story. In any case D. was thinking of his 
member when he christened the rabbit Hans, and when he beat him, 
it represented for him a punishment for masturbation. Yes, for 
masturbation. That is a little strange! 

I come to an end, which means there is nothing more to say that 
matters, and if, as you will have noticed, I have left out the most 
important thing of all, the early memories of childhood, that is because 
I have only the very slightest knowledge of them. That is why I 
said just now that D. would probably have become ill again if he 
had survived. Thé analysis was nowhere near completion. 

In conclusion I will give you at least one reason why D. dreaded 
going to the war, although he longed to go. He imagined that he 
would be shot through the eyes. That proved to me—I arrived at 
this conclusion through my experiences with other soldiers—that he 
had seen his mother naked at a time when he was conscious of the 
sin he was committing. There is a saying, whoever sees his mother 
naked will go blind. And Oedipus tore out his eyes. 


I send you my greetings, dear, and am always your 
Patrik TROLL. 
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LETTER XV 


Assuredly, my dear, I could tell you any number of stories like 
Herr D.’s, about the workings of the Oedipus complex, and have 
even promised you to do so. But to what end? If you do not allow 
this one story to have any effect on you, then nothing would be 
gained by giving you several more. Besides, you will find a wealth 
of them in the literature of psychoanalysis. I prefer to try to meet 
your objections, otherwise your prejudices will take root and our 
correspondence become meaningless. 

You fail to understand, you say, how it is that physical changes 
can take place in a man through such causes as I have described, 
how he can become organically diseased thereby, and still less do 
you understand how he can get well again by discovering these asso- 
ciations. All these things, my dear, I, too, fail to understand, but 
I see them, I experience them. Naturally I have all sorts of ideas 
about them, but these are difficult to communicate. One thing, how- 
ever, I should like to ask of you, namely, to abandon the distinction 
- between “ mental ” and “ organic ” in corresponding with me. These 
are only verbalisms, useful in getting a clear understanding of some 
of life’s peculiarities, but in essence both mean the same, both are 
subject to the same laws of life, both take their root in the same 
life. Certainly a wine glass is something other than a tumbler, or 
' than a lamp chimney, but it is nevertheless glass, and all this glass- 
ware was placed here by a human being. A wooden house is different 
from a house of stone, but you yourself do not doubt that it is simply 
a question of purpose and not of ability whether a builder puts up 
a stone house or a wooden one. It is just the same with organic, 
functional, or mental diseases. The Es in its own lordly fashion 
chooses the illness it will produce, and is not guided by our terms. 
I think that we understand each other at last, or at least that you 
understand me, and my unequivocal assertion that for the Es there 
is no distinction between organic and mental, and consequently that if 
the Es can be influenced by analysis, even organic diseases can, and in 
certain circumstances must, be treated psychoanalytically. 

Physical, mental. What power lies in a word! People used to 
think—perhaps some still do—that the human body is like a house 
for the soul to dwell in. But even if one accepts that belief, it cannot 
be the body which becomes ill, for without a soul it is dead. A dead 
thing cannot become ill, at the most it can be damaged. Only the 
living, can be ill, and since no one doubts that only he can be called 
alive who has both body and soul—but forgive me, this is all stupid 
talk. We will not quibble about words. It is only necessary for me 
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to say what I mean in intelligible fashion, since you want to hear 
it. And I have told you plainly what I mean: for me the Es is 
all that counts. If I use the terms body and mind, I understand by 
them phenomena of the Es, or if you like, functions of the Es. For 
me the two ideas are not mutually independent, and certainly are not 
antithetical. Let us drop this stale theme of an age-long muddle. 
There are other things to talk about. 

You raise objection to the importance I attach to the workings of 
repression; you point out that there are also abortions and embryonic 
diseases, and you want me to recognize that there are other forces at 
work as well. As to that I can only reply that I find the term 
“repression”? convenient. Whether it is sufficient for everything 
does not interest me. Up till now it has proved sufficient for me, 
even for my superficial acquaintance with embryonic life. I have 
therefore no motive for adding anything new to it, or for 
discarding it. 

Perhaps it may be useful to fantasy a little, so that you may get 
some idea of the extent of such a repression. Suppose two children, 
a boy and a girl, are alone in the dining room. The mother is asleep 
or busy over something or other in another room; in short the chil- 
dren feel safe, so safe that the older child seizes the opportunity to 
inform both himself and the younger one, by actual inspection, of 
the differences between the sexes, and of the pleasure attaching to 
such interests. Suddenly the door opens, the children only just have 
time to spring apart, but their guilty feeling cannot be hidden. And 
since the mother, who is convinced of the childish innocence of her 
offspring, sees them both in the neighborhood of the sugar bowl, she 
concludes that they have been pilfering, scolds them for it and 
threatens them with a beating if it should ever happen again. Per- 
haps the children defend themselves against the charge, perhaps not. 
In either case it can hardly be supposed that they confess their real 
sin, which they consider far more serious. They keep silent about 
that, repress it. At tea-time the mother’s exhortation is repeated, 
the child with the greater sense of guilt blushes, and so announces 
that he thinks he was the tempter. He again represses what he would 
gladly confess. After a few days—the mother has long since for- 
given them, but enjoys teasing the children—there comes some joking 
word about it to an aunt. “The youngster knows where to find 
the sugar-bowl,” or something like that. And then this aunt will 
also make some allusion to it, later. And there you have a whole 
chain of repressions, such as all too frequently may come about. 
Now children respond differently: one takes his sin lightly, another 
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seriously, while for a third it is almost unbearable to have committed 
a sin, and above all, not to have confessed. What remains for him 
to do? He presses and presses the thought down, drives it out of 
consciousness, stuffs it into the unconscious. There it stops, at 
first near the surface but gradually is thrust deeper and deeper, until 
the memory has vanished from consciousness. To prevent it from 
ever reappearing covering memories are put on top, in particular 
that the mother was unfair in accusing the child wrongfully of eating 
the sugar, and threatening to beat him. Now the way is open, or at 
least it may be so. There is built up a complex which is irritable 
if touched, which by and by gets so bad that even an approach to 
the complex is already felt as frightful. Now please look at this 
complex. On the surface are the covering memories: the sugar, the 
nibbling, the false accusation, the threat of a beating, the silence and 
deception, the blushing; further back are the sugar bowl, the dinner 
table and chairs, the dining room with a brown wallpaper, furniture 
of all sorts and pottery, the mother’s green dress, Gretchen, the 
five-year-old girl, in a plaid frock, and so on. Deeper still lies the 
sphere of sexuality. In the circumstances the work of repression is 
already becoming difficult, but this work is sometimes increased to 
an almost incredible extent. Take the word “sugar”: it belongs 
to the complex and must therefore be avoided as far as possible. 
Should it be burdened with guilt from any other source, perhaps 
through actually pilfering, then the desire for repression is so much 
the greater. But then it carries along other ideas with it; sweet, 
perhaps white, or square; next perhaps it seizes on other forms of 
sugar, the sugar hat (cone), from that to a hat itself, or to the 
blue wrapping-paper. You can at pleasure prolong this to infinity, 
and, you may depend upon it, the unconscious, by means of associa- 
tion, does only too often prolong the work of repression into infinity. 
Out of the flight from sweet sugar there may arise a bitterness of 
soul, or a sickly sentimentality may be the substitute ; an exaggerated 
carefulness never to claim the property of another connects itself 
wtih the word “ pilfering” or a childish pleasure in a harmless 
deception is established, coupled with a pharisaical love of justice; 
the words blow, beating, battle, rod, Gertrude, Ruth, punishment, 
birch, broom, join in the complex; disgraced and yet alluring, for 
the unconfessed sin longs for punishment, even decades afterward 
it clamors for punishment. Brown wallpaper becomes intolerable, 
green and plaid dresses too, the name Gretchen is revolting, and so 
it goes on. And besides all that there is the immense sphere 
of sexuality. 
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Perhaps you are thinking that I exaggerate, or that I am reading 
an unusual page dropped from the life-story of an hysteric. Ah no, 
we all trail such complexes around with us. Only seek within your 
own soul, you will find several there; some inexplicable repulsion, 
some mental upset altogether disproportionate to its apparent cause, 
some irritability, anxiety or ill humor, which can only be understood 
when you take into consideration the complex from which it arises. 
How you will open your eyes when you have learned to build the 
bridges between the present day and childhood, when you understand 
that we are children and remain so, and that we repress, everlastingly 
repress. And that just because we repress without destroying, we 
are compelled to bring up, ever and anew, certain phenomena of life, 
to repeat again and again. Believe me, it is queer how often the 
wish repeats itself. Within it sits an elf who forces repetition upon it. 

I should tell you more about this compulsion to repeat, but I am 
dealing with repression, and I owe you an explanation of how I came 
to regard the working of repression as the cause of organic illness. 
That it can give rise to mental difficulties of every kind, you will 
understand without my help. I am now going to give you fantasy- 
talk again. You can take it seriously or you can laugh at it, whichever 
you please—it doesn’t matter to me. For me the question how 
crganic diseases arise is insoluble. I am a physician and in that 
capacity I am interested solely in the fact that improvement sets in 
with the release of the repression. 

Let me ask you to try a little experiment before going on to my 
explanations. Please think of something or other that is interesting 
you, perhaps whether you should buy a new hat or not. And now, 
suddenly try to repress the thought of the hat. If you have imagined 
a really attractive hat, how it will suit you and how much you want 
it, then you will not find it possible to repress the thought of it 
without drawing together the abdominal muscles. Perhaps other 
groups of muscles will help to strengthen the repressive forces, the 
upper abdominal group will certainly do so; they are brought in 
with every exertion, even the smallest. The inevitable result of 
this is a disturbance of the circulation, however slight, and with 
the help of the sympathetic nerves this disturbance is communicated 
to other parts of the organism, first to those which are directly 
adjacent, the bowel, stomach, liver, heart, and respiratory organs. 
You can think of this fluctuation as being as small as you like, still 
it is there. And because it is there, and because it is affecting all 
sorts of organs, chemical processes are immediately set up of which 
even the most learned of men understand nothing at all. They only 
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know that the processes do go on, and the more they have concerned 
themselves with psychology, the better they know this. Now just 
imagine this apparently unimportant incident repeated ten times a 
day. That already gathers significance. But if you meet it twenty 
times an hour, then you will have such an unholy mixture of 
mechanical and chemical processes as you will find very far from 
beautiful. And strengthen the intensity and the duration of the 
effort. Suppose such an effort to be prolonged through hours, 
through days, so that only for short momentary intervals the abdomen 
is relaxed. Does it then seem very hard for you to fancy a connection 
between repression and organic disease ? 

Probably you have not yet seen many people’s naked bodies, but 
it often falls to my lot to do so. And there something curious is 
often to be found. Like a line drawn diagonally across the upper 
half of the abdomen there is a fold, a long drawn wrinkle. This 
comes from repression. Or there will be red streaks, or the abdomen 
is swollen, or something else still. Only reflect ; for years, for decades 
of years, a man is going about who has a dread of stairs. A stair- 
case is a sexual symbol, and there are countless people who are 
haunted by the fear of falling on the stairs. Or imagine someone 
who vaguely feels that a hat is a sexual symbol, or a button, or 
writing. Such people must forever, almost unceasingly, be repressing, 
be forever affecting abdomen, breast, arms, kidneys, heart and brain 
with disturbances of the circulation, with unexpected chemical prod- 
ucts, with chemical poisons. No, dear, I do not find it in the very 
least astonishing, that repression or any other psychical event should 
bring on organic disease. On the contrary, I find it surprising that 
such diseases are so comparatively rare. And I am filled with amaze- 
ment, with reverent amazement, at the power of the Es to direct 
anything that happens for the best. 

Take an eye. If it sees, then various processes go on in it. But 
if it is forbidden to see, and yet does see but dares not communicate 
to the brain its impressions, what may then take place? Is it not 
conceivable, if it is compelled to overlook what it sees a thousand 
times every day, that finally it has had enough of the business and 
says “I can manage this more conveniently. If I am not to see, I 
will be short-sighted, I will lengthen the axis, and if that is not 
enough, I will let blood flow into the retina and become blind.” We 
know so little of the eye, so let me have the fun of fantasying. 

Have you been able to follow what I have written? But you must 
read it indulgently, not on any account critically. On the contrary, 
you should sit down and build up two or three dozen of such fan- 
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tasies for yourself. What I gave was only a specimen, the invention 
of an audacious mood. Pay no heed to the form, nor even to the 
idea. What matters to me is your manner of thinking, that you 
should put aside the intellect and let yourself go with enthusiasm. 

Since I have spoken of the onset of the illness I must also say a 
word or two about the treatment. Years ago, when I had so far got 
the better of my vanity that it permitted me to write for the first 
time to Freud, he replied somewhat as follows: “If you have under- 
stood what transference and resistance are, you can undertake to 
give psychoanalytic treatment to the sick without any fear.” Trans- 
ference and resistance, then, are the points of attack in the treat- 
ment. I think I have already expressed fairly clearly what I under- 
stand by transference. To a certain extent the doctor is able to 
call it forth, or at least can and ought to try to maintain and direct 
the transference once it has arisen. But the essential thing, the 
transference itself, is a reaction-process in the patient, and for the 
most part it lies outside the doctor’s influence. So in the end there 
remains as the principal task of treatment the displacement and 
overcoming of the resistance. Freud once compared the conscious 
mind of man to a drawingroom in which various types of people are 
received. In the anteroom behind the locked door in the unconscious, 
a repressed mass of mental entities are packed together and by the 
coor stands a sentry, who only admits into the consciousness what 
is fit for the drawing room. According to this, resistances can start 
from three points, from the drawingroom, i.c., the conscious mind, 
largely dependent on the consciousness but having a will of its own, 
too, and now and again denying entrance purely out of caprice, even 
though permission has been given by the consciousness; and from 
the unconscious itself, which does not enjoy the ever boring neigh- 
borhood of a drawingroom. And so one may conclude that all three 
types of resistance should be watched for in the treatment. And in 
all three one must be prepared to find all sorts of curious whims, 
and to meet every sort of surprise. But as, in my opinion, both 
conscious mind and sentry are in the last resort the unresisting tools 
of the Es, this distinction has only a slight importance. 

I took the opportunity offered by Herr D.’s story to give you a 
few examples of the forms taken by the resistance. As a matter 
of fact there are hundreds and thousands of such forms. One never 
finishes learning them, and little as I would claim to be the advocate 
of distrust, yet I am firmly convinced that as a doctor one must ever 
and always reckon with this: now the patient is showing resistance. 
Behind every form and expression of life is entrenched the resist- 
ance; every word, every gesture can conceal it or betray it. 
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How is the resistance to be got rid of ? That is hard to say, dear. 
I believe that the essential thing is that one should begin with 
oneself, that one should first look into one’s own nooks and corners, 
one’s own cellars and diningrooms; that one should first have courage 
to see oneself, one’s own vileness, or as I prefer to say, one’s own 
human nature. Whoever does not know that he himself has stood 
behind every hedge and every door and whoever cannot say what 
sort of mudheaps lie behind such a hedge, and how many heaps he 
has himself put there, such an one will not get far. The first 
requirement then is honesty, honesty to oneself. In one’s own nature 
can one best learn to know the resistances. And one learns to know 
oneself best if one analyzes others. We physicians are happily 
placed, and I could not say what other calling would attract me. 
Then I think that every physician needs two things, heedfulness and 
patience. Patience more than anything, and yet again, patience. But 
this can be acquired. 

To analyze oneself, then, is essential. Easy it certainly is not, 
but it shows us our individual resistances and before we have long 
been at it we meet phenomena which show that there are also resist- 
ances of whole classes of people, of whole nations, indeed of mankind 
collectively, resistances common to many people, yes, to everybody. 
To-day again I met a form of resistance which I often find, namely, 
that we are shy of using particular childish expressions, expressions 
which were familiar to us in childhood. In talking to children, and, 
even more remarkably, in lovers’ talk, we use them without thinking, 
and we calmly speak of “ wee-wee” and “ popo,” of “ gee-gee,” 
“bow-wow ” and “ pussy-cat,’ but amongst grown-ups we prefer 
to be ourselves grown up, we forswear our child-nature. Swagger, 
nothing else. 

In conclusion I must say one more word about the way the treat- 
ment works. Only unfortunately I know little about it. I have a 
vague idea that the setting free from repression of repressed material 
has a certain significance in this, but whether it is directly the cause 
of the cure, I doubt. Perhaps, through the entrance into con- 
sciousness of something which has been repressed, there comes about 
a certain activity in the unconscious, and this activity brings cure 
or no cure. If so, it would not be at all necessary that the repressed 
thoughts which gave the urge to illness should make their appearance. 
They could stop quietly in the unconscious, provided room could 
be found for them there. So far as my present knowledge of these 
things goes, and I said just now it was very little, it would seem to . 
me that it is often sufficient to get the doorkeeper to shout some name 
or other into the room of the unconscious, perhaps the name “ Wiill- 
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ner.”’ If there is no one called Wiillner among those who are standing 
rearest, they pass the name further back, and if this precise name 
does not press its way to its rightful owner, perhaps a Miller will 
be there, who intentionally or unintentionally misunderstood the 
summons, forces his way forwards and enters consciousness. 

My letter is long, and there will be no end to this babble. Fare- 
well, dearest, it is bed time. I am a right tired 

Patrik TROLL. 


A DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR FREUD’S ESSAY ON 
LAY ANALYSIS AS APPLICABLE TO PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS IN AMERICA 


by 
L. PIERCE CLARK 


I 


It may be a mooted question whether a keener diagnosis makes for 
a seeming increase in the psychoneuroses, or whether they are actu- 
ally becoming more prevalent with the excessive demand of modern 
civilization. It is possible that the repressive agents of the latter, 
though undoubtedly necessary to accomplish its ends, far outrun the 
organismic capacity of human beings to meet the new stresses thus 
entailed. The numerical increase of public and private sanitaria, 
and all sorts of special local and general social agencies, points also 
to a more active need for the elimination of the neuroses from the 
social body of modern life. The economic importance of this prob- 
lem is actually being put forward in business and social relations in 
many fields of welfare work to-day that were not even considered a 
decade ago. It may truly be said that fully two-thirds of those 
applying for neurological treatment are predominantly psycho- 
neurotic, and their problems are not neurologic in a structural or 
metabolic sense. Even in private practice the great majority of 
nervous disorders are not of organic import or origin, as the laity is 
apt to suppose, but are usually made up of various aspects of neuroses 
and psychoses. If we include the so-called true neuroses, or those 
of functional origin and vasomotor disorders, the list may be still 
more definitely classed as nonorganic disease. It is, of course, no 
longer a question whether a nervous disease is more functional or 
more organic. The line of demarcation is solely of nosologic and 
academic interest. But not a few neurologic societies still devote 
their time and attention largely to the discussion of the nature of 
paralytic and trophic disorders and tumor formation. This position 
is due in no small degree to a subjective resistance on the part of the 
neurologist to regard his psychoneurotic patients in any other sense 
than a structural or metabolic one. The wish to see something 
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so-called organic in every neurosis is decidedly greater than the oppo- 
site tendency of the neuropsychiatrist or the analyst to read a psychic 
element into all neural organic disease. It would seem the neurologist 
unwittingly hopes that he may force an obvious neurosis into some 
sort of so-called organic category and thus relieve the patient of 
something which he never really had, or that he may so displace the 
affect of the compulsive neurotic upon a suppositious lesion that he 
will succeed in charming away the neurosis. These guild comments 
are but a part of the little ironies in modern medicine, and have been 
made much of in Voltaire’s and Shaw’s satires upon medical prac- 
tice. We should not lose sight of our main inquiry: What is to be 
done with the pressing problem of the increased demand for relief 
from the psychoneuroses? They should be treated not by old bank- 
rupt systems of physiotherapy, but the genetic and psychic factors 
should constitute the essential point of attack. There is one hopeful 
remedy, and that is psychoanalysis. The trend of training for this 
specialty is inadequately met in most medical schools, as the reviewer 
-and others have repeatedly pointed out in the past. The defect is 
shown mainly in the essentially nonbiologic course of instruction; 
the work is scientifically analytic and not that of the organism as a 
whole. The training may be admirable for certain forms of internal 
and surgical practice, but it is a decided hindrance to the advancement 
of neuropsychiatric science and especially psychoanalysis. The latter 
for perfectly sound reasons cannot offer first aid to the earliest psycho- 
neurotic symptom formation but must content itself in dealing only 
with specific neurotic formations. Perhaps a more agile and adaptive 
method may soon be brought forward to meet the earlier neurotic 
tendencies. One sees a vague foreshadowing of this new approach 
in child analysis. We are aware that a sufficient number of trained 
medical men are not entering the psychoanalytic field, 

The economic exigencies of our modern life do not furnish the 
analyst a proper return on his investment. The exacting, almost 
double equipment required of the medical student entering this 
branch makes the present practice of psychoanalysis the least profit- 
able of the specialties. This statement to many laymen who have 
spent hardly more than two years in the study of analytic technique 
may come as a surprise, and yet it further advances the views of Pro- 
fessor Freud, who so valiantly expounds the future work of the lay 
analyst. If it is not an economically profitable specialty as now prac- 
ticed, what may we do? Weare forced to the continued training of 
properly supervised lay analysts. These may be considered as adjuncts 
or assistants to the medically trained analyst. Every psychoanalyst 
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should consider the training and supervision of a few lay analysts 
as a fair recognition of his professional and social obligations. It 
is but a counterpart of that exacted of his medical confréres in hos- 
pitals and clinics. By proper regulation this additional work of the 
analyst may not be purely benevolent but may be quite as remunera- 
tive as that of his colleagues in teaching and training students in 
internal medicine. For one, the writer looks with increasing favor 
upon the future of lay analysis here and abroad not only to help 
assuage the pressing demand for analytic therapy for the moderately 
poor but he believes that the future development of psychoanalysis 
as a science may come from this very group. For instance, we know 
that opposition to psychoanalysis as a therapy and science is met with 
far less in the laity than in the medically trained. The degree of 
Opposition is even greater in the average neurologist, and is still more 
marked in the neuropsychiatrists who are psychiatrically trained. We 
have in these increasingly resistive opponents to psychoanalysis the 
well known fact that their perceptual experience of reality and life 
has always been differently sublimated than by the instinctive and non- 
critical principles of psychoanalysis. For instance, practically never 
does one encounter an academically trained psychologist, philosopher, 
metaphysician, or clergyman who fully accepts psychoanalysis. The 
reason is sufficiently obvious to any one at all acquainted with psy- 
choanalytic principles. To revert to our previous statement that the 
lay analyst may be our main, hope in furthering psychoanalysis, this 
perhaps is the main indictment against the medically trained analysts. 
We are often much burdened by having followed long careers of 
discipleships of our teachers. Often our chief concern is but the 
further refinement of principles already enunciated by the master. 
This is essentially the safe but inevitable nonproductive fate of a 
true disciple. It is the bane of the latter, and to those who are not 
caught so heavily in a trained system of transference mechanisms, 
the hope for some new inventiveness may start anew. As in the fields 
of musical and dramatic art, we perhaps need those individuals who 
are most capable of reverting to the archaic or infantile impulses from 
the unconscious, the very ego impulses unsupervised or uncensored by 
the super-ego and its peculiar mordant sense of guilt. It is not too 
fanciful to conceive that some lay analyst or patient may all unwit- 
tingly, even as Anna O., give our specialty this new impetus. Our 
great gain may come from not following too closely the phantasy 
formations of the immediate past. It is often exceedingly difficult for 
psychoanalysts as in other specialities to themselves recognize the 
ingenious from the spurious. A tolerant and receptive mind will make 
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our progress in psychoanalysis less slow and tedious. It is unfortunate 
that we can give only an abstract of Professor Freud’s work here, 
but an English translation in full on the question of lay analysis is 
promised us soon. 


II 


We may now take up the principal points brought out in Professor 
Freud’s consideration of lay analysis.* 

The question whether nonphysicians should be permitted to prac- 
tice analysis is discussed by Professor Freud in a series of Socratic 
dialogues. He uses his early mellow, much illustrated style in con- 
trast to his later condensed epigrammatic writings. The subject, the 
material presented, and the method of presentation are highly suited 
to the nonpartisan lay audience by whom the question is supposed 
to be asked. 

In every case in which analysis comes to consideration, a physician 
should make the diagnosis first. If the patient has a neurosis, he 
can be helped by analysis, but a patient may present the external 
appearance of a neurosis and it may instead be the beginning of an 
incurable psychosis, or the preliminary to a destructive cerebral 
process. ‘The differential diagnosis is not easy, and cannot be made 
offhand at every stage. The responsibility for such a decision must 
be taken only by a physician. This is the practice of our analytic 
societies. The analytic treatment of a case of malignant nature 
would bring no harm to the patient, but it would be a superfluous 
outlay, and plenty of people would wrongly impute the bad outcome 
to the analysis. 

The majority of Professor Freud’s pupils and adherents are physi- 
cians. They agree with him that all analysis should be undertaken 
only by persons specially trained, but many of them demand the 
exclusive right of the physician to the analytic treatment of neurotics. 
He believes that this is partly caused by “class consciousness ”; they 
dread isolation by their colleagues, and desire the endorsement of 
“the profession” for their justification. For this they are willing 
to make a sacrifice for an end not very evident. They seem to Pro- 
fessor Freud to show singular shortsightedness. They urge other 
physicians to become analysts, and, in a material way, it cannot matter 
to them whether they share patients with their colleagues or with 
laymen. He himself believes that after the diagnosis is made by a 
physician, the analysis may be turned over to a layman. ‘There is a 


*S. Freud. The Question of Lay Analysis; Conferences with a Non- 
partisan. 1926. 
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second case in which the layman must call in a physician. If somatic 
symptoms appear during the course of analysis, the decision as to 
whether the symptoms are a part of the neurosis or an intercurrent 
organic disease must be left to a medical man. But the conditions of 
analysis demand that even if the analyst is a physician, he must call 
in an outside physician in such cases. It is not unlike the necessity 
that a doctor does not treat his own family. The analyst must dis- 
trust his own impartiality because of his intense interest in the psychic 
element. Besides this, it is difficult to combine psychic and organic 
treatment, and it is often inadvisable for the analyst to examine the 
patient physically. 

The question of whether analysis should be restricted to physicians 
should be answered according to how such a restriction would serve 
the interests of the patient, the physicians, and science. Science must 
here include the interest of the patients of the future. 

It is immaterial to the patient; to him it is chiefly important that 
the analyst has personal qualities which make him trustworthy, and 
the knowledge, insight, and experience necessary to enable him to 
fulfill his obligation to the patient. All candidates for an analytical 
teaching institute submit themselves to analysis, which gives the 
necessary information about their personal fitness. Much to the 
vexation of the medical profession, the lay patient is ready to accept 
healing from any source whatever. 

As to the interest of the physician, Professor Freud cannot believe 
there is any advantage in incorporating psychoanalysis into the med- 
ical curriculum. A medical course now lasts into the sixth year; 
each year new demands are made on the students. If the physician 
is asked to know the psychic side of illness, his studies must be even 
more prolonged. It will be suggested that he can study psycho- 
analysis after his medical studies are concluded, as he does other 
specialties. It is true a dentist must pass examination on much 
that he cannot later use, and must learn much besides. But for the 
dentist such subjects as pathology, inflammation, suppuration, necrosis, 
and the reciprocal action of the body organs retain their importance. 
The analyst, however, deals with other phenomena and other laws. 
There is a practical cleft between somatic and psychic. The analytic 
education does not include, and is not included in medical prepara- 
tion. Deeper psychology is the chief study, and with it are needed 
the medical subjects, biology, knowledge of the sexual life, and 
descriptive psychiatry. But analytic instruction must also embrace 
the history of culture, mythology, the psychology of religion, and the 
science of literature. Without a good orientation in these subjects 
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much of the material of analysis would be unintelligible. Nor will 
knowledge of the bones of the ankle, the bacillary causes of disease, 
etc., help one to understand or cure a neurosis. 

The interests of both physicians and patients will be safeguarded 
if the physician will tolerate treatment of the common psychogenic 
neuroses by trained therapeutists in constant touch with them. 

The third interest to be protected is that of science. It is not 
desirable that psychoanalysis should be lost in textbooks on psychia- 
try, as has happened to hypnosis. The lore of the unconscious is 
indispensable to all the sciences which concern the development of 
human culture and its great institutions, art, religion, and social order. 
When historians, philologists, and others have become sufficiently 
skilled to avail themselves of the material given them by analysis, 
they will be greatly aided in solving their problems. The treatment 
of the neurosis is but one, and probably not the most important appli- 
cation of analysis. Such possibilities should not be sacrificed because 
one use touches on medical interests. The importance of the appli- 
cation to pedagogy is enormous. Child analysis is the best way to 
prevent the development of severe neuroses in later life. 

Our whole culture, indeed, demands a corrective, for it exerts an 
almost intolerable pressure upon us, and perhaps analysis may be 
most useful in combating the cultural neuroses of civilization. 

Professor Freud believes that no one should practice analysis except 
after a special education, and whether these persons are physicians 
or not seems of secondary importance. Of more importance is the 
question whether the authorities should attack psychoanalysis at all, 
or whether it should be left to its natural development. There has 
existed (in Austria) a true furor for prohibiting. He believes that a 
surplus of ordinances and prohibitions injures the authority of the law. 
There is often no other means to correct unsuitable laws than to vio- 
late them courageously. If we would retain our respect for law, 
nothing should be enacted in which violations are difficult to supervise. 
Analysis is only an exchange of speech; it would not be easy to prove 
that a layman practiced analysis. 

Psychoanalysis is so new, most people are so little oriented to it, 
the attitude of official science is so vacillating, that legislation about 
it seems premature. If we explain to patients that it is harmful to 
seek psychic aid from those who have not learned how to give it, we 
shall not need prohibitions for them. 

If a policy of active intervention regarding psychoanalysis should 
be resolved on by the authorities, then this one measure of restricting 
it to physicians seems lame and unjust. The conditions under which 
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analysis is permitted should be established. Some authority should 
be set up to give information as to what analysis is and what is 
required for the training of an analyst. The subject should either 
be let alone, or order and clarity should be introduced. 

Public opinion will be important in determining the action taken. 
Public opinion should therefore be informed, not as to whether psy- 
choanalysis is sound or not, but as to exactly what it is. Professor 
Freud’s paper attempts to explain the mental content of analysis, the 
presuppositions upon which it rests in the individual case, and what 
it undertakes with the patients. With this information, an opinion 
about lay analysis can be formed by the nonpartisan. 

It is impossible for an outsider to observe analytic sessions, and 
separate sessions would tell little. What was happening would not 
be understood, or would prove boring. Nothing happens between 
the analyst and the patient as they converse together. The patient’s 
daily life is seldom altered. He merely spends an hour each day with 
the physician. Are words magic, then? Words are profoundly 
important, but analysis which always takes months, and sometimes 
years, lacks the rapidity of magic. 

How can the patient believe that conversations will cure him? He 
has probably found himself overwhelmed with some unreasonable 
fear, or has a sense of guilt. He fears he is going insane. He con- 
sults a physician, who names his illness, calling it neurasthenia, psy- 
chasthenia, phobia, hysteria, or compulsion neurosis. The physician 
may prescribe a change in his mode of life, or a tonic. The patient 
may even experience transitory relief, but he is not cured. He then 
hears that analysis cures, and consults an analyst. The analyst tells 
him that he must be perfectly candid, and not intentionally keep back 
anything that comes to his mind. The patient knows there are inti- 
mate things which he would very unwillingly tell. He also has a 
foreboding that there are things which he hides even from himself. 
This makes him realize that there may be something within himself 
opposed to his conscious life. It is not merely that he is given the 
opportunity to unburden himself of a secret, which is afforded by 
the Catholic confessional. In confession the subject tells what he 
knows. In analysis, he tells more than he knows. Confession does 
not cure disease. Nor is analysis like hypnosis. The relation between. 
the patient and analyst is indeed important as it is in hypnosis, but 
hypnosis is used to suppress the symptoms of the disease, and analysis 
makes no attempt to divert the patient or talk him out of his symp- 
toms. He has already tried this for himself and failed before he 
came to be analyzed. If he has a tremendous feeling of guilt about 
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some crime of which he is obviously innocent, the analyst does not 
emphasize his innocence, but merely points out that his strong feeling 
must have some foundation. 

Analysis is a procedure sui generis, new and peculiar, and can be 
comprehended only with the aid of new assumptions based on a new 
psychology. It has originated as does a philosophic system. It has 
developed slowly, bit by bit, with continual modifications, as the result 
of continued observations. The language used to-day may not be 
permanent. Science is no revelation; it lacks the precision, immuta- 
bility, and infallibility for which human beings yearn. 

The old school psychology deals with the physiology of the senses. 
Analysis deals with the lore of the soul life, and the fact that this 
has been learned by observation of neurotic patients does not inval- 
idate it. Embryology, also, needs to be able to explain congenital 
malformations. School psychology, the psychology of the senses, 
completely fails to explain dreams. A psychology which cannot 
explain the dream is not practicable for the understanding of normal 
soul life. It is true that there has been much absurdity in the inter- 
pretation of dreams. 

Following everyday wisdom, we recognize in mankind a psychic 
organization situated between its sense stimuli and the perception of 
_its body requirements, on the one side, and its motor activities, on 

the other. This we call the Ego, and it mediates between them for 
some fixed purpose. But besides the Ego, we recognize another 
psychic territory more extensive, sublime, and more obscure. We 
call this the It, deliberately choosing this simple phraseology, since 
it is important that our patients should understand us, and the use of 
It is an everyday mode of speech. For instance, we commonly hear 
the expression, “It was something in me that was stronger than 
myself for the moment.” 

The Ego is a sort of front elevation, a foreground of the It, an 
external layer, a cortical layer of the It. The Ego is an outer stratum 
of the It, modified by the external world, reality. The Ego has dif- 
ferent goals and different methods than the It. It is not unlike the 
difference between what was permitted at the front and at the rear 
during war time. The difference was caused by the proximity of the 
enemy, and it is the nearness of the Ego to the external world that 
marks it off from the It. In the It all is incoherent, there are no 
conflicts, contradictions pair off, and antitheses exist side by side. 
The Ego feels such arrangements as conflicts which it must decide, 
and renounces one wish in favor of another. 

School psychology missed seeing the It.by continuing to believe 
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that all psychic activity is conscious. Yet self-observation shows 
that many of the preliminary steps in thinking are unconscious. It 
is mere subterfuge to call these conscious and say that the attention 
was diverted. Hypnotic experiments demonstrate the existence of 
unconscious thinking. 

The It cannot practically be termed the subconscious. The only 
possible antithesis is between the conscious and the unconscious. 
The antithesis between the Ego and the It is not'so simple. Every- 
thing that remains in the It remains unconscious. The processes in 
the Ego, alone, may become conscious. But large portions of the 
Ego can also remain permanently unconscious. 

To become conscious of a psychic process is a complicated affair. 
The Ego is the outer peripheral stratum of the It. In the most 
external part of this surface there is a special component, a system, 
or organ directly applied to the external world. It is only through 
the stimulation of this organ that there occurs the phenomenon known 
as consciousness. This organ takes up, with the aid of the sense 
organs, the stimuli of the outer world, but equally it can be stimulated 
from within by sensations from the It and later by processes occur- 
ring in the very Ego itself. 

That this process is actually the one that takes place can be under- 
stood only by a person who sees it occur during the process of being 
analyzed. Everyone who is to practice analysis must himself be 
analyzed. The pupils in the analytic institutes are but little im- 
pressed with these theories at first. They receive analytical doctrines 
with the coldness they hold for other abstractions. Only as they 
experience in their own person the processes affirmed by analysis do 
they acquire those convictions by which later as analysts they are 
guided. 

The question of understanding the problem of lay analysis does 
not depend on understanding the psychic processes involved. It does 
not even matter whether analysis is correct or has fallen into gross 
error. But it is necessary to have clearly in mind the mental content 
of analysis, and from what presuppositions it goes’ forth in the indi- 
vidual case, and what it undertakes with the patient. Psychoanalysis 
must show what it believes in regard to the neuroses in order to 
expound what is to be undertaken in connection with the treatment. 

To understand the origin of a nervous malady, one must study the 
forces which play in and between the Ego and the It. We assume 
that the driving force for the psyche is generated in the organs of 
the body as the expression of the great body requirements, the demand 
for the satisfaction of hunger and love. (Many languages envy the 
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German word triebe to describe body requirements presenting stimuli 
for psychic activity.) 

The forces of the Ego are wholly derived from those of the It, 
and all the energy of the It springs from the demands of these forces, 
hunger and love. What do these urgings want? Gratification; that 
is, the preparation of situations in which these wants can be extin- 
guished. Our organ of consciousness feels the relaxation of the 
requirement tension as pleasurable and the exaggeration of the tension 
as pain. 

The entire psychic apparatus regulates its activity according to the 
pleasure-pain principle. An unendurable situation occurs when the 
claim of the instincts on the It can find no satisfaction. Experience 
soon shows that such satisfactions can be produced only with the aid 
of the external world. The Ego alone can steer the energies of the 
It toward the goal desired. The It demands immediate and unthink- 
ing satisfaction, and so arrives at damage or at nothing. The Ego 
must prevent failure for the It impulses, and it must reconcile the 
external world to them. © 

The consciousness system uses the sense organs to determine when 
the external world will permit harmless gratification. It also influ- 
ences the It to modify and postpone and even abandon its gratification 
when necessary for safety. 

This modification is the temporary substitution of the reality prin- 
ciple for the pleasure principle, but the aims of both are identical. 
The reality principle merely recognizes the necessity of complying 
with the conditions imposed by the external world. Later the Ego 
may learn that there are other ways to obtain gratification than by 
adaptation to the outer world, and begins to produce intentionally the 
conditions it desires. The highest function of the Ego is to decide 
when to dominate its passions and bend before reality, and when to 
stand by the It, and attack the outer world. There is no natural 
antagonism between the Ego and the It; in the normal person they 
can hardly be distinguished; in him the Ego has access to all parts 
of the It. There can be no nervous disturbance where this is true. 
But, as in general pathology, the failure of function is most apt to 
occur in the most highly differentiated parts. Differentiation is the 
first step toward self-preservation. Nothing is learned from death, 
but the memory of a trauma induces flight, and gives the opportunity 
to acquire sufficient strength to meet external dangers. 

In the first years of childhood the Ego is weak. It recognizes the 
danger of certain gratifications demanded by the It, but it is not yet 
strong enough to master the It. The Ego therefore treats this 
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internal danger as though it were a danger in the external world, and 
attempts to fly from it. But this means that the Ego withdraws from 
a part of the It, after refusing its aid in attaining gratification. 

One cannot safely run away from oneself. The Ego here has 
followed the pleasure principle instead of correcting it; the Ego no 
longer influences all of the It. The part from which the Ego fled 
has become forbidden ground. This part seeks a substitute for the 
normal gratification it was denied, and this substitute finally breaks 
through as a symptom into consciousness, associated with other 
processes of the Ego, and is unrecognizable. 

The Ego must now exhaust itself in futile attempts to avoid fur- 
ther collisions with the repressed conflict which ignores the demands 
of the total personality and seeks only its own primitive goal. The 
Ego, true to its real nature, now takes the part of the external world 
against the It. Such conflicts are unavoidable, and are not the cause 
of neuroses. The neurosis results because the Ego used flight or 
repression to settle the conflict, when the Ego was too weak to master 
the It. The repressions which cause the neuroses mostly occur in 
early childhood. 

Neurosis and psychosis are both based on a deviation from reality, 
and are intimately related. The distinction between them may lie in 
the side taken by the Ego in the conflict. 

So far as therapy is concerned, our entire analytic technic is directed 
to a single goal. We must restore the Ego, free it from its limita- 
tions and return to it the mastery over the It which it lost as a 
consequence of its early repressions. These repressions must be dis- 
covered, and we must aid the Ego to settle these conflicts by some 
means better than flight. Symptoms, fancies, dreams show us the 
way to the mostly forgotten conflicts which we wish to revive. These 
must first be interpreted, as they have assumed strange shapes. We 
must encourage the Ego to endure the approach of the repressed 
material. Often that which shocked the infantile Ego into flight 
will appear to the strengthened Ego as child’s play. 

One reason given as to why analysis should be undertaken by 
physicians only is that it concerns itself with sexual matters. It 
does so necessarily, for factors in the sexual life play an important, 
dominant, even a specific réle in causing nervous diseases. Analysis 
is built up on full sincerity, and certainly this candor places the 
analyst under severe moral responsibility. He does not entice the 
patient into the sexual field. But without suggestion, in no single 
case has the patient ever failed to present sexual material. 

The analyst’s recognition of the importance of sex causes great 
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hostility. Apparently the normal is like the neurotic in fleeing from 
sex. Professor Freud’s own pupils have tried to free analysis from 
sex. One says that the sexual denotes something else, something 
mystic. Another pupil says that the sexual life is but one of many 
forces driving toward power and mastery. The example of the 
animals is enough to show sex is a natural and primitive need. 
Everyone is forced to take sides by public opinion. If one says that 
the sexual life is important, one is called partisan; if one says that 
his mind is fixed against the possibility that sex is important, he can 
hardly be called a neutral. 

The sexual life does not begin with puberty. Sexual promptings 
accompany life from birth onward. ‘The little child himself strives 
against the power of sexuality, as society now strives. Obviously 
this must mean that civilization is built at the cost of sexuality. Yet 
analysis is reproached because it mentions sexuality in childhood. 
Certain feelings, such as patriotism, likewise tolerate no criticism. 
Of course sex in childhood differs from adult sexuality as the embryo 
differs from an adult body. It needs to go through as complicated a 
development. At first sexuality is not in the service of reproduction. 
The many partial impulses must be diverted, transformed, and in part 
repressed. Such an elaborate development seems to run its course 
in the first five years. From then to puberty there is a period of 
latency, during which the normal sexuality makes no progress, but 
the sexual striving abates in strength, and much that the child already 
knew is given up. During this time shame, nausea, and morality are 
developed, and they later point the way to sex at puberty. 

The child under five finds its self-gratification through the irritation 
of its own genitals. The wide extent of this “ naughtiness” is well 
known, and is strictly punished. The children are said to do this for 
pleasure. How can this be reconciled with the “ purity” of child- 
hood? More important, how shall we treat this childhood habit? 
It is permitted among people of low culture. Certainly they have 
fewer nervous diseases, but also less culture. 

The analyst is accused of superimposing on others his personal 
attitude toward sex. Yet the theories of analysis are identical with 
the folk tales of most people. The myths of Chronos, and Oedipus, 
and the story of Little Red Ridinghood, alike show fear of castration 
and penis envy. The child repeats in its psychic development the 
race history, just as does the embryo. 

The child also has no revulsion toward excreta. To the child these 
functions are sexual. Later nausea is acquired, and still later the 
revulsion is abolished with wit. 
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The first knowledge of sex in childhood was gained from analyzing 
adult patients. Now we have confirmed all their memories by anal- 
yses of children under six. This technic needs development, and 
educational measures must quicken the analytic influence. It is found 
that child neuroses are the rule, not the exception, but in most cases 
they are spontaneously overcome. This seems like the present belief 
that all adults have survived a childhood attack of tuberculosis. 

Analysis, then, consists of the patient telling what he knows and 
what he fancies, no matter how unpleasant or nonsensical. The 
analyst then divines what impressions, experiences and wish impulses 
he has suppressed because they happened at the time when his Ego 
was weak and feared to associate with them. The patient is then 
encouraged to repeat that situation, and with the help of the analyst 
he does better. Thus the limitations of his Ego are removed and 
he is cured. 

Why should this process require months and years of daily treat- 
ment? It is as if out of each ton of ore only a few ounces of 
precious metal could be mined. The analyst’s interpretations based 
on his expert knowledge are the means of working over the ore. 
Interpretation is not a personal reaction of the analyst. His psychic 
processes are as regulated as anyone’s. His training provides self- 
discipline and the control of his personal bias so that he may receive 
analytical material without prejudice. However, his personality is 
not a matter of indifference. All do not possess sensitivity to the 
same degree. The personal equation is of more importance to the 
psychoanalyst than to other scientists. An abnormal man may 
become an excellent physicist, but a personal anomaly may distort 
the understanding of psychic images. Every region of research has 
its own special difficulty. For example, the meaning of symbols is 
a particular problem in analysis. 

Another problem is the choice of the right moment for imparting 
interpretations. If they are given too soon, it brings forth resistance, . 
refusal, and indignation, and the Ego fails to master the repressions. 
One must wait until the patient is almost within reach of the inter- 
pretation. But even if the time for interpretation is chosen rightly, 
one finds that the patient does not codperate; indeed, refuses to be 
cured. This is necessarily so, for every neurotic has a divided Ego, 
and he cannot wholly desire anything. Our social pattern demands 
that the individual should have an undivided Ego, whose acts and 
wishes are good or bad, responsible or irresponsible. This is not true 
of the neurotic. He is a vexation to his family, his employers, his 
teachers, the courts, the medical profession, and society in general. 
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Especially during the war was the neurotic a problem. If they 
were withdrawn from the ranks, and their invalidism made a hardship, 
they became normal. As soon as they were returned to the ranks 
they took refuge again in their disease. The civilian, too, when he 
finds his disease may be taken from him, fights for it as a lioness 
for her cubs. Yet many neurotics finally cured do repay all the 
effort devoted to their cure. | 

The Ego does not realize that the individual is profiting by his 
illness through such things as decreased demands upon him. If 
forced to recognize this, this striving for these gains of illness 
decreases. 

But far more deep seated motives are at the basis of the neurotic’s 
wish to retain his illness. The Super-ego of the neurotic is not a 
normal, impersonal Super-ego. The “conscience” lives in the 
Super-ego and the Super-ego has a peculiar relation to both the 
Ego and the It. It shares the psychologic organization of the Ego, 
the direct heir of the first object fixations of the It, and what remains 
after the Oedipus complex disappears. But if the Oedipus complex 
has not been properly transformed, the Super-ego remains in oppo- 
sition to the Ego. The Ego then feels a sense of guilt and wishes to 
be punished, and uses the disease, the neurosis, as a means of punish- 
ment. To give up the disease is to cause conflict between the Super- 
ego and the Ego. This, then, is one of the causes of the unconscious 
resistance to being cured. All the forces which oppose recovery we 
call ‘‘ resistance.” Strongest of all is this ‘‘ unconscious sense of 
guilt.” Then the fear which has caused a repression also continues 
and expresses itself as resistance whenever the repression is ap- 
proached. And, naturally, the It is opposed to leaving the path 
which it has followed for decennia. 

The chief task of analysis is the combating of these resistances. 
Through each successive conquest the patient’s ego is altered and 
strengthened. But much time is needed. A distance which a man 
covers in a few hours in. peace time may take an army weeks to cover 
if each step of the way must be fought for against an enemy. Anal- 
ysis is a prolonged conflict, also. Professor Freud knows of no way 
. to hasten analytic treatment. The best way to shorten’ it is to carry 
it out correctly. 

The means used to persuade the Ego of the patient to overcome 
his resistances is a new contribution to analysis. The patient assumes 
toward the analyst a peculiar emotional relation of the nature of 
falling in love. The analyst himself must hold aloof from the 
patient. Nor is this relation dependent upon any personal attractive- 
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ness, nor age, nor sex, nor social status. It is, indeed, compulsive 
love. Such love would seem favorable to gaining the codperation of 
the patient. At first it is, but later this pathological love demands 
gratification, and shuts out all interest in both treatment and recovery ; 
in other words, it has substituted itself for the original neurosis, and 
we have a new disease to cure in place of the old one. 

One therefore must analyze this abnormally directed love life, 
which is called the “transference.” Usually all the sensual hostile 
phases of love are shown. The patient tries to repress them. In 
fact, he is repeating, in the guise of inamoration with the analyst, 
the psychic experiences he has already gone through, and with which 
the development of his neurosis was intimately connected. His love 
and his struggle against it are only the acting of an old play. At 
this point, the highest demands are made upon analytic technic. Here 
is the greatest chance for error. Occasionally one must break off 
the analysis if it proves impossible to master the transference. To 
yield to the demands of the patient would be immoral, and also would 
accomplish no cure. To offer him partial gratification in return for 
his further codperation in the analysis is probably to make the analyst 
ridiculous. The only possible solution is to go back into the patient’s 
past and find the childhood prototype of this transference love, which 
usually occurred in relation to one parent. This demands of the 
analyst much skill, patience, repose, and self-denial. 

To sum up, the essence of a neurosis lies in the fact that the Ego 
is unable to mediate completely between the It and reality. This 
weakness of the Ego occurs regularly in childhood. The child has to 
traverse the cultural distance from the Stone Age to the culture of 
to-day, and especially it has to learn to repel the early sex impulses. 
Repressions which may actually constitute a child neurosis take place, 
and the result of this may be a tendency in mature life to a nervous 
affection. Whether this happens depends on how life treats the indi- 
vidual. If life becomes too hard, the Ego may be wrecked. The 
process of repression is repeated, impulses tear themselves free from 
the mastery of the Ego, and regress to substitutive gratifications, and 
the poor Ego becomes hopelessly neurotic. 

What happens depends on the relative strength of the Ego. The 
“normal ” causes of nervousness may be said to be the infantile Ego 
weakness, the duty of overpowering the early excitations of sexuality, 
and the influence of rather casual childhood experiences. But other 
factors from child life play an important réle. The It may be con- 
genitally indomitable and lay too great a task upon the Ego. Or there 
may be an unknown cause for special weakness in the Ego. Such 
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things may be of great importance. Our prognosis is bad if 
the It impulses are excessively developed. Of the causes of an 
inhibited ego development we know little. From it would probably 
arise the neuroses of essentially constitutional origin. A neurosis 
can hardly exist without some congenital constitutional predisposition. 

If the relative weakness of the Ego is the decisive factor, a later 
physical affection may weaken the Ego further and bring about the 
neurosis. The It may be augmented past the confines to which the 
Ego is adjusted. An example is the alteration in women at menstrua- 
tion and the menopause. Even an organic disease of the nervous 
central organs affects the nutritive conditions of the psychic apparatus, 
forces it to depress its functions, and stops the finer activities to which 
the maintenance of the Ego organization belongs. All neuroses show 
the same psychological mechanisms but the most complex etiology. 

There are two institutions where one can learn what is needed for 
the practice of analysis. One institute is in Berlin, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Max Eitingon, and the other is maintained in Vienna 
by the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society. A third institute is soon to 
open under the direction of Dr. Ernest Jones in London. Two years 
work is required, and then the novice must work under supervision, 
but after this severe training, one is no longer a layman, he is quali- 
fied to undertake the treatment of neurotic disorders, and with time 
and experience will be able to do all the things expected from this 
type of therapy. 

This is not a new medical specialty, although a physician may 
train himself, in the same way as any other educated man, to become 
a psychoanalyst. The fact is the physicians who are quacks in 
analysis greatly outnumber all others who likewise are practising 
analysis without having learned it and without understanding it. 
Physicians will not like to believe that their fellows are so con- 
scienceless, and it is worth while to try to understand why a physician 
conducts himself regarding. psychoanalysis in a way that he would 
carefully avoid in every other phase of life. One reason is that 
his medical education is almost the opposite of what he would need 
as a preparation for psychoanalysis. His attention is directed on 
objectively determined anatomical, physical and chemical facts. His 
interest in the psychic side of his phenomena is never aroused. 
Psychiatry merely seeks the somatic conditions of psychic disturb- 
ances. This is entirely justifiable, but it is one-sided. Every science 
is one-sided ; physics cannot replace chemistry and it cannot be repre- 
sented by it. Psychoanalysis is equally one-sided as the science of 
the psychic unconscious, but the patient is many-sided, and his psychic 
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phenomena are a part of the structure of life. The understanding 
and influencing of the biology and chemistry of organs in the neuroses 
may be hoped for later, but so far they are inaccessible from the 
medical side. 

Physicians are not merely taught nothing about the neuroses: what 
they are taught is false and harmful. They treat the neurotic because 
he comes to them, but they take the task lightly. Why trouble with 
a tedious preparation for this work? Who knows whether that which 
the analytical institutes teach is valuable? The less physicians under- 
stand of this subject, the more enterprising they become. Only the 
truly wise are modest, for they know how inaccessible knowledge is. 

The schools of medicine do provide opportunity for graduate 
study in various departments, but they do not even recognize the 
schools which ‘alone teach analysis. The young physician who is 
allowed so little opportunity for the education of his judgment by 
his teachers rejoices at the opportunity to play the critic in a field 
where there is as yet no constituted authority. 

Professor Freud further calls attention to other causes which favor 
the development of physicians into analytic charlatans. The legal 
definition is that a charlatan is one who undertakes the treatment of 
a patient without possessing a physician’s state diploma. But Pro- 
fessor Freud prefers another definition: A charlatan is one who 
undertakes the treatment of a patient without the necessary knowl- 
edge and abilities. The exercise of analysis is safer for both the 
patient and the quack than charlatanism in other medical fields. The 
public expects favorable results from operations. But hardly any- 
thing is expected from the treatment of nervous conditions. The 
neurologist spends time and pains: time or nature performs any 
cure. The possible damage to the patient of unskilled analysis is 
limited to the fact that he is put to unnecessary expense while his 
chance of recovery is forfeited, and the disease may be aggravated. 
However, Professor Freud does not believe that serious permanent 
aggravations of the disease are to be feared. The bit of mistreatment 
by a quack analyst cannot be compared with the traumas of life. But 
the repute of analytic therapy does suffer. The charlatan has altered 
the technic as he usually does in the hope of making the treatment 
more pleasant for the patient, and he does not get very iar. Tt 
he has actually aroused resistance, he can make himself disagreeable. 

If a law should be passed at the instigation of the physicians, pro- 
hibiting analysis except by themselves, the result will be that the 
individuals who can guarantee good work are forbidden this activity, 
and it is granted instead to persons who cannot furnish such a 
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guarantee. The application of the present law against quackery to 
analysts is anachronistic, for when it was enacted nothing was known 
of psychoanalysis nor of the peculiar nature of the neuroses. 

The case of hypnosis is somewhat different from that of analysis. 
Hypnosis is the calling forth of an abnormal psychic state, and is 
of interest to the public now only for exhibition purposes. Had 
hynotic therapy continued, the situation would be similar to that 
of analysis at the present time. While Professor Freud was a young 
docent of neuropathology, the physicians were passionately zealous 
against hypnosis, declaring it a swindle, an illusion of the devil, and 
a highly dangerous interference. To-day physicians monopolize 
hypnosis and use it without shame as a method of investigation, while 
for many neurologists it is their chief therapeutic resource. 

But whatever laws are passed, they cannot affect the inner possi- 
bilities of psychoanalytic development. 


III 


We may state that the conditions for extending psychoanalysis in 
the United States are unique. At best, the social strata conducive 
to its development hardly reach beyond the Atlantic seaboard, and 
the maximum concentration is in New York City. Even in the 
metropolis not only do all sorts of physiotherapy vie with psycho- 
analysis, but not a few fairly well trained analysts engage in various 
forms of therapy and often use mixed forms of treatment at one 
and the same time. Endocrinology, for instance, is frequently 
combined with psychoanalytic treatment. 

The medical men most skilled in psychoanalysis are for the most 
part foreign born or trained, and temperamentally would seem to 
be best suited to a sensitive understanding of the more delicate social 
relationships. In America the grasp upon concrete formulations of 
existence in general is very strong; a material viewpoint is so upper- 
most that one who promises no specific cure or a definite time limit 
for treatment is sadly handicapped. Many of us now engaged in 
psychoanalysis were trained on biologic lines of medicine and if not 
actually crippled for the work by such training, have certainly lost 
no opportunity to take an adverse view of the psychophysiology of 
bodily functions. These rather superficial defects in training might 
be overlooked were it not for the fact that in the tendency to regress 
to a premedical cultural background the analyst is woefully deficient 
both in the social life of this country and its education. We still 
look to European training for our final guidance and inspiration in 
creative art and scientific research. Unfortunately, after entering 
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upon a medical career—and psychoanalytic practice in particular— 
too short a time is permitted to engage in a fundamental social and 
cultural education. Many analysts though properly analyzed have 
devoted much of their analysis to an intellectual synthesis of psycho- 
analytic technic both in theory and practice. In the absence of a 
specific neurosis often too little attention is devoted to the intricate 
interrelations of the psychic structure under specific analysis. It is 
somewhat satirical to indicate the present conditioned requirements 
of a proper training for lay analysts when so-called medically trained 
analysts have been let off with such meager equipment. The admoni- 
tions for the lay analyst are often so prohibitive as to place him at 
the same disadvantage as a swimmer who is permitted to go into the 
water only with a life guard immediately at hand, for it is a question 
whether the lay analyst should practice at all except under the super- 
vision of a medically trained analyst. 

Abroad as well as here the lay medical public ask the question: 
How can psychoanalysis ever hope to solve more than a small part 
of the psychoneurotic problem, with a system of individual treatment 
and prolonged analysis of the single case? This need not trouble 
us so greatly if we but follow the wise course of the Berlin psycho- 
analysts in establishing the Polyclinic for the purpose of extending 
the field of psychoanalysis as well as training more analysts. In 
1919 the operation of the clinic began in a moderate way with three 
assistants and was privately: financed over a term of years. Several 
volunteer assistants were added, but the burden of the work was 
carried forward by the full time staff. Later the staff increased to 
seven members who devoted jointly twenty-seven hours daily. This 
did not include the private analyses of the psychoanalytic union which 
consisted of a supporting outside group of psychoanalysts as well as 
analyses made under the clinic’s control by the students of the Poly- 
clinic. In three years the Polyclinic found itself pressed for space. 
Furthermore the loose or democratic union had to give way to a 
more consolidatd working system under the fixed control of its two 
founders, Dr. Eitingon and Dr. Simmel. Members of the staff 
received a fixed remuneration which bore no relationship to the 
amount of time given or the work actually accomplished. 

As the number of patients increased the Polyclinic required an 
almost continuous increase in the numbers of its staff, and the ques- 
tion arose in regard to training assistants. There was a demand for 
teaching analysis in order to educate analysts. This was the second 
aim with which the staff entered upon the foundation of the institute. 
Introductory lectures and orienting addresses had, of course, already 
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been instituted in most local groups in order to diffuse knowledge 
of psychoanalysis. The staff at once proceeded to hold regular and 
systematic instruction and education by courses, and there was formed 
a small teaching body for carrying out an educational program which 
embraced the following subjects: An introductory course in psycho- 
analysis ; a psychoanalytic seminar for the advanced student; an intro- 
ductory course on “experiences from psychoanalytic practice.” 
During the course the instructors brought up the question of the 
application of psychoanalysis to the mental sciences; the theory of 
dream interpretation; the technic of dream interpretation; sexual 
problems of psychoanalytic practice, and held seminaristic meetings 
on the application of psychoanalytic therapy. The pupils who were 
to learn analysis had already completed self-analyses, but in the case 
of practitioners of medicine this was not required, for their only 
desire was some orientation in a subject which they did not intend 
to practice. The members of the staff are firmly convinced that no 
person who has not been analyzed should become a member of the 
ranks of practicing psychoanalysts. The Polyclinic feels satisfied 
with the results of its teaching activities up to the present, for the 
pupils have learned much and well and have shown the soundness 
of the idea, and they feel that they are making strides in the right 
direction. 

The second institute to be founded was the Psychoanalytic Insti- 
tute in Vienna. Although not responsible for the scientific standard 
of their pupils they accepted only scholars who were capable of 
scientific penetration and full understanding of psychoanalysis. To 
acquire a certificate from the institute the pupil must follow all the 
courses and seminars and psychoanalyze cases himself; the latter 
are chosen for him by the teaching institute, and he is required to 
confer once or twice a week on his results, so far as he has gone, with 
a controlling analyst, who by preference is not his own analytic 
teacher. The controlling analyst is also the pupil’s teacher in the 
technic of psychoanalysis. The beginner is given but two cases, 
which he handles under the supervision of the controlling analyst, 
and only the most experienced analysts are placed in charge. In the 
second and third years the cases are increased to six. The entire 
course covers four years and during this period psychiatry is also 
taken up. A therapeutic or technical seminar is held every fortnight 
conducted by one of the analysts of the Psychoanalytic Ambulatory 
Clinic and the analyses of the pupils’ cases, especially, are discussed 
from the technical standpoint so that errors are frankly admitted and 
advice given. The pupils are required to attend these meetings, 
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and ‘the senior members attend also in order to give as well as to 
receive technical instruction. Dr. Federn in charge of the Vienna 
institute has found from experience that the lay analysts have the 
same successes as medical ones if their personality is qualified, if 
they have sufficient knowledge of psychoanalysis and if they have 
a good technic. There are some physicians as well as lay indi- 
viduals who are not qualified to treat severe cases whereas there 
are others of both groups who are very successful. As a general 
rule, the analyst must be at least on the same level intellectually 
as the patient. The medical acquirements are therefore only 
in special cases an advantage for the treatment. The Vienna 
institute is admitting lay people as students if they have an adequate 
knowledge of their own calling; they are mostly pedagogues, social 
workers, students of philosophy or philology, anthropology, etc. 

The Institute of Psycho-Analysis in London is the third to enter 
the field of clinic work and psychoanalytic training. Forty per cent 
of the members of the British Psycho-Analytical Society are laymen, 
but the external aspects of the movement of the institute, on the other 
hand, which include the training staff, publications, clinic, etc., are so 
far exclusively medical. The policy of the institute has not yet been 
defined. There is at present a committee of the British Medical 
Association investigating psychoanalysis. Much of the resistance of 
the general medical profession has been displaced on to opposition 
to lay analysts. The directors of the institute, of which Dr. Ernest 
Jones is president, felt, therefore, it would prejudice the new clinic 
which opened last September if they started by having those respon- 
sible for the therapeutic work made up of a mixed group of physi- 
cians and laymen. The matter will probably be cleared up during 
the coming summer, when the decisions of the International Con- 
gress will be at their disposal. Although at the moment no lay candi- 
dates are being trained, the training for the lay analyst in London 
is identically the same as for medical analysts, i.e., it consists of 
their own analysis followed by lectures, directed reading and several 
controlled cases. The course takes at least three years. 

Dr. Jones speaks highly of the success of the lay analysts’ work 
as compared with that of medical analysts. Naturally the individual 
personality and capacity play a decisive part. Dr. Jones’ personal 
attitude is in favor of admitting lay analysts as exceptions, but striv- 
ing to keep psychoanalysis a predominantly medical organization 
as a whole. : 

More specifically in America the requirements for a lay analyst 
would be that the applicant should be analyzed; this is now considered 
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absolutely essential. There should be a thorough training in the psy- 
chology of the unconscious, the science of the sexual as well as the love 
life. A course in the technic of case analysis may then follow. The art 
of interpretation may then be given and be succeeded by an under- 
standing of the transference and the resistances that accompany it 
and the management of both. It is taken for granted that lay as well 
as medically trained analysts should constantly advance themselves 
in knowledge of the history of mythology, the psychology of religion, 
the science of literature, as well as some practical training in some 
of the arts themselves. As Professor Freud has pointed out, our 
present institution rests upon the development of human culture as 
embraced in art, religion and the social order, and the integral unity 
of these fundamental principles should be the continued concern 
of any sort of analytic equipment. Professor Freud has not too 
fancifully painted a future in which we shall make free use of cul- 
tural history, religion, psychology, and philology. When all these 
shall be in our possession we must not forget that psychoanalysis 
itself in the final result is but one of the large facets of life’s arma- 
mentarium, a one-sided view of the totality of the art of living, and 
as it frees itself of some of its specific neurotic analytic practices it 
may serve an increasingly larger function in all phases of living. We 
may well address ourselves to the practical views by asking, how is one 
to acquire the full rounded schedules of equipment for analysts, lay as 
well as medical? Perhaps one must look beyond the ordinary uni- 
versity training and find nurture for the program in university 
extension courses and in professional and amateur schools of art and 
science, for both are equally important. It is obviously impractical 
at present to hope that a general university will provide training for 
our program; nor can one expect immediately that psychoanalytic 
societies in the aggregate can form unions for the training of the 
lay analyst. We must still rely upon the individual analysts to take 
on apprentices for this work as was the general rule in this country 
for training medical men prior to 1890. Here and there the force of 
circumstances and opposition has already brought about this natural 
system of analytic training, and for several years this has been carried 
out at the Psychoanalytic Institute (Stamford) which has gradually 
_ grown from ordinary sanitaria practice to that of providing analytic 
assistants for both interne and private work. The expense of this 
experiment has largely been privately borne and the personnel of 
the present staff is as indicated on the cover of the Archives of 
Psychoanalysis. Aside from those assistants who have been asso- 
ciated with me for a number of years, the lay analysts are still in 
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the pupil stage. The basis of the collateral training in analysis keeps 
closely to specific case analyses in seminar groups. While a knowl- 
edge of all analytic work is given in the institute, our specific guide 
is Freudian psychoanalysis; indeed, we do not believe there is any 
other sort of psychoanalysis. We have but made a beginning in 
this work, but all of us are enthusiastic believers in the continued 
progress of our research and practice, and look hopefully to the 
future guidance of Professor Freud whose encouragement of the 
lay analyst has been of such signal value in this broadening field. 
Nor does our obligation to the lay analyst end here. What shall 
be his ultimate standing both in the present organized psycho- 
analytic societies and as an independent practitioner? Happily the 
first may be met by so revising the constitution and by-laws of such 
societies as to include the lay analysts as members or associate mem- 
bers; but the second dilemma is not so simple as it involves the entire 
reorganization of the conception of the part played by psychoanalysis 
in the healing art of medicine. It is idle to state a truism, that 
psychoanalysis extends far beyond the ordinary boundaries of the 
practice of medicine as now considered. It is still largely attached 
to the medical field, from which its daily practice requires much—how 
much even the medical analyst is hardly aware because of his almost 
constant unconscious use of his former critical knowledge of general 
medicine. The actual need of medical knowledge may be only casual 
or inconsequential at times, and these signs may pass unheeded or 
fall on deaf ears in the lay analyst. The possible inadequacy in the 
reverse direction does not so signally touch our medical guild spirit, 
hence is not so pressingly stressed. For the sake of argument, let 
us exclude the foregoing; what answer may we expect the adminis- 
trators of our present medical laws to give regarding the independent 
practice of lay analysts? A strict prohibition will at once be put 
in operation. Our friendliness will not count for much, inasmuch 
as the administrators will excuse their zeal in excluding irregular 
practitioners on the grounds that they are officiating in the service of 
the general public and not that of the medical profession. It really 
matters little which is true, the prohibition stands opposed to an 
individual not holding a medical degree for practicing psychoanalysis 
and on a test case the courts would probably uphold the administrators 
of the medical laws as they are now construed. If it were possible 
for one to prove definitely that! psychoanalysis is not within the sole 
province of the practice of medicine, the matter might be detached 
from the workings of Medical Practice Acts, but this as a general 
rule cannot be accomplished. To overcome the fixed and static 
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rulings of the courts it has been boldly advocated in some quarters 
that lay analysts should refuse to accept the narrow construction of 
the laws on medical practice as might be applied to psychoanalysis, 
and to openly defy them on the grounds that the best way to break 
down or force an enlargement of legal construction of unjust and 
unwise laws is to refuse to be bound by them, as may be noted in 
the prevalent violations of certain State and Federal laws. Unfor- 
tunately the science and art of psychoanalysis would perhaps only 
derive harm from such a procedure. As Jones has pointed out, the. 
condemnation of public and professional resistance would all be 
turned upon the lay analysts to the great detriment of the specialty 
as a whole, and every adherent to psychoanalysis would suffer in the 
general onslaught. In the alternative it would seem not too much to 
ask at present that supervisory medical analysts continue their con- 
trol of the lay analytic work. It is very difficult to state just what 
degree of supervision of the controlling analyst should be continued ; 
abuses would be sure to creep in as a result of the fault or neglect 
of one or the other party, either in the practice or the economic 
relationship of this procedure, which cannot at present be further 
detailed or indicated. Lay analysts are bound to desire in time com- 
plete independence in their practice and most of all upon cases that 
may apply to them directly. It is obviously absurd to say that any 
ordinary medical internist could act as the supervisory agency in the 
lay analyst’s practice. Although it might meet the absurd demands 
of the law, both lay and medical analysts know how useless such a 
practice would be. Even with the employment of so-called trained 
neuropsychiatrists, neurologic or psychiatric supervision would 
largely fail to meet the exigencies, as both medical and lay analysts 
perhaps equally recognize. Nor would an equable supervision even 
by a medically trained individual be without many flaws, although 
at this stage this would be nearer the ideal practice than any other. 
Although a psychoanalytic union or committee might supervise the 
pupil analyst’s work, it is bound, even as psychoanalysis itself, to end 
in one controlling analyst’s opinion and the so-called union or com- 
mittee would be collective in name only. In the final result if analysts 
however properly equipped wish to go it alone and not be “ second 
raters,’ however unmerited such a term may be, they are doomed to 
ultimate failure as their close affiliation with general controlling 
medical analysits is not only desirable but absolutely essential for 
some time to come. It takes literally years to master the specialty 
of psychoanalysis, and perhaps few votaries of the art attain satis- 
factory perfection in its theory and technique. One thing is certain, 
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that if medical analysts do not approach lay analysts in a more 
friendly and painstaking spirit of mutual helpfulness, our chance 
for extending psychoanalysis into its needful uses in all walks 
of life will be delayed or actually prevented. We must not neglect 
the issue, but should meet it fairly and tolerantly, and lastly, with 
every hopeful encouragement. Perhaps before we undertake to 
finally dispose of the whole present problem of lay analysis we 
all should consider very carefully paternalism and leadership in 
Professor Freud’s mass psychology. 

Certain advocates of lay analysis have urged that a continuance of 
medically controlled supervision injures the technique and future 
outlook of the lay analyst. How this can have a harmful effect, any 
more than any other type of codperative relationship, is not made 
clear. Although it may be unjust to treat the lay analyst of wide 
experience and training other than as the equal, and independent of, 
the medical analyst, it is no more unjust than we find in many similar 
situations of life, where legal restriction or social custom forbid their 
being disposed of otherwise. Unless the present medical laws are 
amended or changed, one should not fail to be reasonably resigned to 
the reality of social regulation and to obey the specific laws governing 
medical practice. Not to equally recognize the preliminary prepara- 
tion for analysis of a modified medical course leading to a medical 
degree is to disregard things as they are, and is decidedly an anti- 
social fault, to encourage which is subversive of the best principles 
of psychoanalysis. When one asks for specific instances of lay 
analyses working as efficiently as the medical analysts, the data are 
haltingly given and are not convincing even then. In this country 
there are no facts to support the statement that the lay analyst, by 
and large, is able to handle neurotic and psychotic cases without aid. 
Of course, the probability that lay analysts may gradually reduce the 
consultation fee is a point in its favor. One doubts, however, when 
the lay analysts are properly trained and their experience deepens, 
whether they will deviate from the usual course pursued by the 
experienced physician; it is much more likely that their fees will 
increase as their daily appointments become crowded. Nor does one 
find that prospective lay analysts have made better use of the greater 
freedom allowed in the selection of their preliminary training. In 
the majority of instances their equipment is much more meagre. 
The whole outcome may be to signally increase the number of med- 
ically trained analysts and thus remove a burning desire for laymen 
to enter a field that is fraught with many pitfalls both within and 
without the medical profession. 
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Finally one may sum up the medical analysts’ standpoint in regard 
to the lay analyst in America as follows: 

(1) Those who believe that psychoanalysis is distinctly a medical 
problem and that it should be undertaken by properly trained medical 
men only. This class constitutes almost the entire group of medically 
trained analysts in America af present. (2) Those who believe that 
although it is preponderantly a form of medical therapy, its practice 
may be safely entrusted to properly trained lay analysts under medi- 
cally trained analytic supervision. Only a few of us hold this view. 
(3) Those who believe that after proper training lay analysts may 
and should enter upon independent and unrestricted practice of 
psychoanalysis. Practically no medical analysts in America to-day 
belong in this group. Class one and two on the contrary hold that 
to advance toward this position at present would not only be illegal 
but would seriously imperil the advancement of psychoanalysis in 
this country. 

In conclusion one may state that for the present we should remain 
receptive to the lay analyst. Certainly the demand for analysis is 
not such that we at present need a great army of assistants. There 
are enough young physicians who are too eager to undergo the train- 
ing necessary to supply the present psychoanalytic needs. Even 
Professor Freud deplores the great American enthusiasm for psycho- 
analysis (in Medigin der Gegenvart) and feels that until the academic 
world of Europe is won over psychoanalysis cannot consider itself 
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